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NEVER had morning so fresh, 
so calmly secure, flooded the 
world, bringing back, with a 
cool stirring in the leaves, clear 
thought once more and purpose 
unafraid. 

From the night of dull sus- 
pense. and irresolution he 
stepped out of the close, 
crowded living-room on to the 
terrace of the little bungalow 
and breathed in the cleanness 
of the new day. ‘The lawn 
below, metallic under a sheen 
of dew, reflected back the 
growing brightness of the sky. 
Full colour had not yet come 
to ghostly ranks of daffodil, 
Through an opening in the dark 
wall of foliage above them, 
there stood out far away the 
luminous flush of Purple Moun- 
tain catching the earliest 
promises of the sun. 

Etched between the faint- 
washed mountains beyond and 
the strong green of open fields 
within, curiously out of place 
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in its surroundings, showed the 
high rampart and dark battile- 
ments of the Wall as it started 
on its thirty-mile march round 
the city of Nanking. Grass- 
flanked and level it marched, 
through the broad plains of 
bean and millet that for two 
thousand years it had en- 
circled, a8 necessary to their 
protection as to the city itself. 
The crenellated parapet, fore- 
shortening with distance to a 
straight line, dwindled on its 
path to outlying squalor and the 
teeming streets of the city at the 
southern end of its enclosure. 
Behind where he stood: above 
the cluster of European houses, 
the ground rolled up from the 
flat in gently wooded foothills. 
And there, where happier morn- 
ings than this had found him 
with friendly dog and gun 
among the partridge and. wood- 
cock, the Wall came striding 
back. Dipping into valley and 
behind copse and rising higher 
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and more menacing hill by hill, 
grey and tapestried green-gold 
by the centuries in fern and 
lichen, the Wall passed by 
overhead, stooping for the last 
time in massive grace to the 
plain again, where, under the 
shadow of Lion Mountain, it 
reached the tunnelled tower of 
the Gate. 

And there the ring was 
closed. 

There was silence now over 
there in the gate-yard where 
for days half the population of 
the city had struggled, a suffo- 
cating tide, to satisfy the guards 
of God knew what dispensation 
and get past those vast iron- 
shod doors and down the long 
echoing tunnel into freedom, 
into the open, away from a 
threatened city. His mind still 
pictured the yellow haze of 
dust ; the creaking wheels of 
every conceivable fashion of 
vehicle ; men and women half 
distraught, and the intent, 
anxious faces of little children, 
clinging—hurrying. 

How the beauty and silence 
of the morning and the gentle 
comeliness of their country 
contrasted with the plight of 
this hapless people impelled 
and driven, they scarcely knew 
why or whither, under the 
unending lash of fear! Today 
taxed by one set of masters ; 
tomorrow deserted, or sold to 
unknown newcomers—the fugi- 
tives of the former and the 
exulting greed of the latter 
alike demanding toll of their 
small possessions. 

In such manner had first 
the garrison of Nanking, long 


believed to be unvanquishable 
under a famous leader, sud- 
denly melted away in a night 
before the approaching Fear 
from the south—the dreaded 
Russian -led Red Armies— 
giving place to a horde of 
rough northern soldiery, almost 
alienly uncouth, to be their 
defence against this modern 
Taiping foe. Now, incompre- 
hensibly, they too were on the 
run. With scarcely the sem- 
blance of battle offered they 
had swept back headlong 
through the city, and huddled 
on to every floating thing, had 
recrossed the Yangtsze, and 
were gone. While nearer and 
nearer from the south came 
the threatening mutter of guns. 
It was little wonder that those 
in the city who were able to 
do so had followed out to the 
open of the country. The city 
wall is no friend to the common 
people. And yesterday many 
of the women and children of 
European residents also had 
gone out and down to the 
shelter of ships in the river 
until it should be seen what 
manner of entry into the central 
capital these Cantonese armies, 
flushed with victory, would 
make. They were lucky to be 
in time. For now the gates 
were shut. The forlorn tide 
of refugees had sucked back 
slowly to the city again. The 
unending grey wall shut in all 
alike. There was something 
threatening about this sudden 
quiet and the shutting of the 
gates. A half-understood word 
stole into his mind. Claus- 
trophobia. 
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In the room behind him were 
gathered, as in other houses 
round and in the Consulate 
across the way, men from more 
distant and isolated parts of 
the city. After sending off 
their families the day before 
they had spent the night there, 
most of it in discussion, as 
men do at such times, on what 
might be expected to happen ; 
what ought to have been done 
—particularly, what ought to 
have been done. They came 
out, one after another, on to 
the verandah, stretching them- 
selves, tousled after a comfort- 
less night on sofa, long chair, 
or floor. The eyes of each went 
first to the distant wall and 
the tower of the Gate, and the 
night’s arguments began again. 
The house-boy, dignified in 


long blue gown, was bringing 


tea ; the coolie opening shutters 
and carrying away glasses and 
ash-trays. Quietly intent on 
their task as they moved about, 
they showed no sign of appre- 
hension or of the nearness of a 
crisis. He knew that behind 
those impassive faces there lay 
nothing of our illusion of 
oriental subtlety and mystery, 
but only minds very simple, 
drubbed by a hundred genera- 
tions of acquiescence in neces- 
sity into today’s patient waiting 
for what was to be; under- 
Standing little more of the 
situation than he did himself, 
yet capable of shameless panic, 
of terrible excesses even, or of 
self-sacrificing loyalty, entirely 
a8 circumstance might bid or 
upon the example that might 
be set them. To the men’s 
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questioning the boy replied 
that there was no further news 
since the evening before. Most 
of the northern soldiers had 
fled, and the advance guard of 
the Nationalists was expected 
to enter the city from the south 
and west at any moment. All 
the gates were closed ; shops 
were all shut, and the people 
very frightened. Chinese-like, 
upon the one point of real 
significance that he was able 
to tell them they had to call 
him back and question him in 
several ways before he would 
talk. It was that the gates 
were all said to be in the hands 
of the Cantonese who had 
entered the city in disguise or 
by treachery. 

With washing and getting 
what they could find to eat 
some little time passed. Sun- 
rise seemed to bring further 
confidence and resolution to 
some of the party. One man 
asked why they should not 
take the North Gate and keep 
open the road to the river. 
Twenty or so of them could 
easily do it, and with the 
Consulate rifles, could hold it 
against all comers until sup- 
ported from the cruiser. The 
babble of argument with which 
this was met was all enough to 
the point. At best they could 
not well take such a step when 
nothing had yet happened— 
when nothing might be going 
to happen. And if it did 
happen :. if the southern troops, 
when in, gave sufficient reason 
for such action, it would by 
then be an impossibility. True 
enough. There are always a 
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hundred excellent reasons for 
not doing a thing against one 
that is in favour of it. But at 
least it should be ascertained 
who actually was in possession 
of the Gate, and whether they 
would refuse to open it to the 
Europeans did they decide to 
evacuate the city and go down 
to the ships. Finding that the 
rest of the party intended to 
stay where they were, keep 
touch with the Consulate and 
await developments, he went 
out through the little garden 
and on to the white dusty road. 

The lane on to which he 
came ran between the North 
Gate, towards which he was 
directing his steps, and the 
city, four miles away across 
open fields to his right. The 
side of the roadway facing the 
little settlement of European 
houses and gardens was lined 
with a straggling village of 
huts, half farmhouse, half shop, 
that continued to his left all 
the way to the Gate. Early 
though it was, the silence 
about the normally cheerful 
district was unusual; no 
rickshas were about, nor 
pedestrians to be seen, and the 
doors of the houses opposite 
were all shut. The boy was 
right. The people expected 
trouble. On his way towards 
the Gate he thought he would 
try and see over the roofs of 
the village whether the whole 
road to the city was equally 
deserted. He therefore turned 


off left and climbed some way 
up the steep grass slope over 
which came the last of the Wall 
before it descended to the 
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Gate. What he saw brought 
him down again to the road 
with a run. For up the road- 
way from the direction of the 
city, perhaps half a mile away 
still, was advancing a broad 
mass of grey -clad soldiers. 
They were not marching, nor 
even in military formation, as 
those about to take over the 
Gate and the Lion Hill forts ; 
but gave the momentary im- 
pression of being a stream of 
men such as might have been 
released in a body for some 
purpose. And from this mass, 
which consisted of hundreds, 
there came the gleam of bay- 
onets. For what purpose would 
such a band—that was the only 
term for them—be coming down 
here to the end of the city 
enclosure occupied almost alone 
by foreigners? He ran back 
down the empty lane, and, 
pausing at the bungalow he 
had just left to call out to 
them to be ready, as troops 
were approaching from the 
south, he ran straight along the 
lane two or three hundred 
yards and turned through the 
gate under the trees into the 
British Consulate garden. He 
noticed that the usual Chinese 
police guard stationed at the 
gate-house was gone. The gen- 
eral feeling of emptiness and 
Silence was very disquieting. 
Across the lawn he saw the 
Consul standing with a group of 
men and two or three women. 
He walked now ; one must not 
appear excited. He had 
scarcely time to tell what he 
had seen when there came a 
sudden burst of firing and 
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shouting outside, and the next 
minute Chinese soldiers ran in 
at the gate through which he 
had just come. They were 
firing off their rifles indiscrim- 
inately and yelling. Beckoning 
with their free hands to each 
other they came running across 
flower-beds and grass. 

At that moment he entered 
that dimension where the mind 
seems to cease to belong to its 
body ; where the limbs take 
their own action without ap- 
parent reference to thought ; 
where time has no more any 
appointed measure. Was it 
he that was shouting, or those 
with whom he had been talk- 
ing? And where were they ? 
There was no time to look. 
He was beating at the closed 
and shuttered side-door into 
the Consulate. The green slats 
burst into white splinters before 
his face to the rap of hammers 
and the crash and jingle of 
falling glass inside. There was 
no chance! He turned to face 
it, when the doors were pushed 
outwards and he was dragged 
up and into the house. British 
marines, rifles in their hands, 
were pulling him in, some were 
pushing past him outwards. 
Now it was his own voice. 
“Don’t fire! Don’t fire! It’s 
hopeless —the others out- 
side——”’_ Then they were all 
borne back, a struggling heap, 
as soldiers poured in at the 
door. Plaster burst from the 
ceiling, showered down on him ; 
® mirror opposite flew to 
splinters ; the air was all curl- 
ing mist; an acrid smarting 
in his eyes. The hammers had 
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changed to cracks like whips. 
Impelled by the backward- 
thrown weight of staggering 
figures he found himself near 
the corner of the hall, and a 
glance showed him more soldiers 
pouring up from the portico 
and in at the front door. The 
clearness and authority of the 
voice surprised him. ‘ Drop 
your rifles ; put up your hands ; 


_ they’re all over us!” Then in 


Chinese, ‘* Don’t shoot; don’t 
shoot! We have surrendered.” 

The uproar was deafening. 
Up the hall men were racing, 
the explosion of their rifles 
resounding through the house. 
Elsewhere doors and shutters 
were crashing under their butts. 
Every room was filled with 
men; they were thundering 
up the stairs. Of the smaller 
passage- way they took no 
notice. There, lined against 
the wall, their hands above 
their shoulders, the marines 
and he were being torn at— 
worried, there is no other word 
forit. Through all the pockets, 
their tunics, shirts, and vests 
torn open, a dozen hands 
pawed and _  scrabbled for 
hidden money. Watches were 
ripped from wrists. Upon a 
finger of one of the marines 
a ring showed; a soldier 
wrenched at it, then drew his 
bayonet; but the marine 
whipped his finger into his 
mouth and bit and pulled it 
off somehow and gave it to 
the man. Passion for loot 
exceeded the murder lust. As 
more men pushed in through 
the side-door the first lot, 
satisfied with what they had 
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taken off the prisoners, raced 
on to share in the larger 
plunder of the house. In much 
the same manner did later 
groups appearing at the door 
from the garden first threaten 
them with rifle or bayonet, 
bawling the while, their eyes 
blazing with excitement, then 
tear through all their pockets 
and clothing again until, real- 
ising that they were missing 
opportunities elsewhere, they 
rushed off into the rooms 
around or upstairs. 

A time came when they 
were even left to some extent 
tothemselves. There was plainly 
no more to be got off them, while 
the house offered untold wealth. 
The faces of the Englishmen— 
he never knew how many 
there were; was it five, or 
six _—were sulky, but other- 
wise without expression. Two 
or three were chewing mechani- 
cally, one smiled faintly, others 
were as though on parade. All 
appeared to keep an eye on 
him as though for orders. He 
found opportunity to advise 
them to keep on as they were 
doing, showing neither fear 
nor temper, yet not smiling 
so as to annoy. They did 
not speak to him, or to each 
other. All stood as before, 
their hands above their shoul- 
ders. So far, all was as well as 
could be expected; none of 
them had fallen or even ap- 
peared to be wounded. He 
wondered what had happened 
to the group outside—to the 
women; what was occurring 
at the other houses. But he 
could do nothing to find out; 
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men were constantly all round 
them, threatening them. There 
were now scores of them. The 
whole house resounded to 
plundering and insensate de- 
struction. Drawers were pulled 
out, turned upside down, flung 
on one side. Cupboards were 
broken open, vases and orna- 
ments dashed to the ground in 
fragments. Pictures were torn 
from the walls and trampled 
on. The looting of the store- 
room produced wines and tins 
of provisions which were 
opened, tasted, scattered. 
Anon began the ripping up 
of chairs, sofas, and mattresses 
in the strange belief that 
Chinese always have, that 
money or jewellery is habitually 
concealed in such places. The 
floors were covered with horse- 
hair, kapoc. In no time the 
building was an utter forlorn 
wreck. There was no sign of 
officers or of anyone in auth- 
ority. There were constant 
brawls here and there over the 
plunder; shooting went on 
outside the house from time to 
time. Some began carrying 
out plunder in sheets and in 
what looked like women’s cloth- 
ing, over their shoulders ; then 
they, or others, came rushing 
back into the house again. 
Presently three men came 
running from the front entrance 
straight to the party of 


prisoners, and all three began 
shouting at once to him, their 
faces a few inches from his 
own. They wanted something, 
he could not make out what, 
their dialect being unfamiliar. 
At length they began to drag 
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him by the arms towards the 
front door ; and so between two 
of them, the third following 
close behind, bayonet flickering 
round the back of his head, he 
had to go. Half turning at 
the corner he called back: 
‘Steady, mates; keep it up. 
It’ll be all right!”? He had a 
last glimpse of the strange line 
in their torn blue tunics, their 
hands up, their faces straight 
to their front, expressionless— 
chewing. 

Through the hall they went, 
soldiers pushing past them 
laden with booty, absorbed ; 
and so down the front steps 
and out under the white por- 
tico. They turned left and 
passed the lawn where—how 
many hours ago or minutes !— 
everything had begun to 
happen. Where he had stood 
talking to the Consul and the 
others a single figure lay on 
the grass, the attitude showing 
the worst too clearly. Across 
the garden they passed, and 
to the Consular office building, 
up the steps and into the 
passage. The flagstaff over- 
head showed the British flag 
no longer; the Arms of Great 
Britain over the door were 
riddled with bullets. The 
building was empty now of 
soldiers, but how desolate a 
scene! The floor ankle-deep 
in torn papers; desks and 
bookcases burst open, shat- 
tered; no single thing left 
whole. Still no sign of the 
Consul and the ladies who had 
been with him. He began to 
hope that they might have 
got away at least to some 





other house with many others 
who must have been in the 
Consulate. His captors pushed 
and dragged him into an office 
on the right, and brought him 
to a halt in front of an iron 
door without handle, flush with 
the wall; a strong-room evi- 
dently. Bawling again, as 
Chinese bawl thinking you deaf 
when you do not understand 
them, they showed that they 
were demanding of him to 
open this door. In Chinese he 
told them that he had not the 
key, that he did not belong to 
the Consulate; but whether 
they understood him or not, 
their reply, made in an un- 
mistakable manner, was that 
they would shoot him if he 
did not open it. Pushing him 
back against the office wall 
they fell back and raised their 
rifles, shouting to him to open 
or they would fire. Crazed for 
loot, there was no doubt that 
they meant it. There seemed 
no chance. All he could do 
was to go on shouting till the 
end: “TI have no key. I can- 
not open !”’ 

At what should have been the 
last moment of his life the last 
thing in the world that he 
could have looked for occurred. 
The heavy iron door of the 
strong-room slowly swung open 
and there stumbled out a man, 
sorely wounded, his hands up, 
crying in Chinese, ‘“ Don’t 
shoot ; don’t shoot! We are 
coming -out!” Behind him 
came the Consul, and then 
three ladies. His first thought 
of unutterable relief changed 
quickly to one of—Fools ! Why 
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didn’t they stay there! What 
will happen now? While the 
little group filed slowly out into 
the room the soldiers seemed 
as taken aback as he himself 
felt. Their slow country minds, 
set only on the sacking of a 
treasury, had not contemplated 
this development. 

There was a dramatic still- 
ness for a moment; then the 
Chinese, paying no further at- 
tention to the new appearances, 
with one accord sprang forward 
with cries of triumph into the 
strong-room, which they began 
rifling with a tremendous clatter 
of tin boxes and of books 
thrown out on to the floor. 
The Englishwomen appeared 
perfectly collected, and with 
little more than a look towards 
him turned at once to the two 
men, both of whom he saw 
now were wounded, and went 
on with the bandaging that 
they had been engaged upon 
in their small cell. It amazed 
him how they had managed 
to keep their presence in there 
hidden from the soldiers who 
had been plundering the office ; 
but the iron door, flush with 
the wall and without any 
handle outside, would be com- 
paratively easy to keep shut. 
The suspense they had to 
undergo must have been fright- 
ful, but these women showed no 
sign of it. Instinctively they 
all moved under the cover of a 
large safe, for bullets were now 
striking the walls and windows 
at the back of the building. It 
seemed to him that the firing 
outside was increasing, and 
could hardly be only that of 
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random shooting into the air. 
Some such thought seemed to 
strike the soldiers in the strong- 
room also, for they came out, 
rifle in hand, and stood listen- 
ing. An uproar of excited 
shouting broke out suddenly 
at the front of the house, and 
with a scuffling on the steps 
the door burst open, and into 
the hall there staggered a 
white man with a Chinese 
soldier clinging on to his arm 
and shoulder on either side. 
It was Huber, the Harbour- 
master of Nanking, from the 
Customs compound. 

Stumblingly they all fell into 
the room together, the foreigner 
in his eagerness quite unheed- 
ing the burden of the men 
hanging on to him, and they 
unable to stop him. A wonder- 
ful look of relief and welcome 
broke over his face as he saw 
the group of Europeans. It 
was the last thought of a 
brave man, for at the instant 
one of the soldiers fired. With- 
out a sound, released by the 
men who had been clinging on 
to him, he fell forward; and 
the other two soldiers emptied 
their rifles into his form as he 
lay upon his face. It was a 
hideous thing to see. With 
the crash of the three reports 
in that confined space each 
figure and time itself seemed 
to stand still. 

Again silence: master ex- 
pression of all that day’s 
emotions. Then the quiet voice 
of the Consul: ‘ Keep still. 
Keep calm.’”’ For indeed such 
a happening could well lead on 
to the massacre of all. 
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So died Huber of the Cus- 
toms, the gauntlet of a score 
of rifles run, his life in his 
empty hands, to succour or 
to share the fate of country- 
men and women he believed 
to be in need. 


Rattle of bolt in breech and 
the tinkle of empty cartridges 
on the stone floor of the hall. 
Again the stinging fume of 
cordite drifting in. The two 
bareheaded, lumpish figures 
gazing downwards. So long— 
so long a pause. And then, 
very slowly, the soldiers turned 
and passed out into the sun- 
light. 

Movement came back to the 
still group in the office. With- 
out speaking the three women 
bent over the worse wounded 
of the men ; the Consul dragged 
himself jerkily across the room 


to pick up a fallen telephone 


receiver, listened at it, 
dropped the dead instrument, 
limped back again. He him- 
self went first to the back 
windows, then te the doorway 
and looked out. Everything 
was a8 matter of fact as the 
sunlight itself. In the further 
garden soldiers were bending 
over piles of plunder; through 
the trees he could see many 
more standing in the drive. 
Firing seemed to be going on 
behind, farther up the hill. 
No one was near them. To 
what did they owe their being 
unmolested ? It might be that 
the soldiers had obtained from 
the strong-room what they had 
no intention of sharing with 
others. Or they did not want to 
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be associated with the murder 
in the Consulate offices. They 
were alone for the time being ; 
but it would not be for long. 

“We must try and get out 
of this, sir,’ he said. ‘* They’ll 
come back again, or others 
will.’ They talked it over. 
There was another way out on 
to a country road. Could they 
get out, pass the soldiers, and 
so down to the ships, to the 
cruiser ? But the Wall—always 
the Wall! How were they to 
get through the Gate ? 

Slowly and painfully he and 
the three women between them 
helped the two men out and 
down the steps and through the 
gate on to the lane. At least 
they were in the open; could 
at the worst take refuge among 
the trees on the hills, and wait 
there for rescue. So they came 
in a kind of funeral march, 
walking ridiculously in slow 
step, to the corner of the 
main road where the Consulate 
drive came out. There, from 
a hut on the other side of the 
road, a figure suddenly dashed 
across to them. He was de- 
lighted to recognise his house- 
boy in ordinary Chinese attire. 
‘* Master! Master!’’ he be- 
gan; then, with a look of 
terror down the drive, ‘ Into 
kanmenti house! Quickly !”’ 
and hustled them into the 
small gate-house of the watch- 
man. They took refuge in a 
stuffy back room as a party 
of the looters went chattering 
by and out on to the road. 
Here on the frowzy kang the 
two wounded men finally col- 
lapsed, and the women and he 
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crouched in a kind of stupor 
for what seemed hours, the 
door of the little lean-to tight 
shut, and matting and loose 
boards pushed against it out- 
side by the boy. After all, it 
was the last place in which 
they would be looked for, or 
which was likely to be entered 
by looters who had all the great 
houses of the foreigners at their 
mercy. 

He heard scratching outside, 
and opened, and there was the 
boy again, this time with—of 
all wonderful sights—a bottle 
of champagne, a loaf of bread, 
and some tins of food. The 
two men, one now nearly de- 
lirious, were roused and given 
some of the wine; meanwhile 
down in the corner in that 
mousey atmosphere he and the 
boy crouched and talked to- 
gether. Every building had 
been looted, said the boy. The 
foreigners had taken refuge 
up at the Meifoo house on the 
Wall, and were defending them- 
selves there. Many had been 
killed, it was said the American 
and Japanese Consuls among 
them. The troops had sworn 
to let none escape; but at 
present they were taken up 
with the plundering. From 
the city, where the mission- 
aries and schools were, terrible 
rumours were coming. 

Whispering together, he 
arranged for the boy to stay 
there and look after the Consul 
tajén and the ladies; there 
could be no better refuge. He 
would try to get through to 
the city gate, or if that proved 
to be impossible, up on to and, 
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somehow or other, over the 
Wall. There were a British 
cruiser and two American ships 
in the river scarcely two miles 
from the walls. They could not 
be long ignorant of what was 
going on in the city. Something 
must be going to happen soon. 
The boy gave him many direc- 
tions, saying that the ‘ people’ 
were distressed at the trouble. 
At the worst he might be able 
to take shelter among them. 
They dug out a roll of filthy 
clothing from under the kang, 
and with this and some of 
the boy’s own he managed 
to dress himself so as not to 
attract attention. He told the 
ladies what they had arranged. 
Dishevelled, white-faced, they 
looked towards him vaguely 
in the gloom, seeming only half 
to understand. They had been 
through very much. For a 
moment he wondered again 
whether he was right in going. 
But what else could be done, 
with women and wounded men 
unable to walk? With a last 
injunction to the boy to stand 
by them and to get more food 
and water when opportunity 
allowed, he slipped quietly out 
of the cabin and slouched, 
round-shouldered, across the 
road and along the front of the 
shut, silent, native huts. 

The chances of a European 
passing for long as a native in 
China are small: he would 
be detected at once. His only 
hope was not to attract the 
attention of the soldiers as 
@ foreigner, and so perhaps 
to make his way unobserved 
at least as far as the houses 
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round the Gate. But as he 
went up the lane past the 
gardens of the Salt Commis- 
sioner, the Posts and the rest 
of them, including his own 
bungalow, not daring so much 
as to look across at them, 
his heart failed him as he 
saw through what he must 
pass to get to the Gate. Every- 
where there were soldiers. In 
the open space from where -he 
had climbed up the hillside 
early that morning scores of 
them were squatting and stand- 
ing about. As he came into 
view of the distant Gate he 
saw with dismay scarlet Com- 
munist flags flying from the 
tower and from several points 
on Lion Hill above it. Worse, 
the Wall itself was alive with 
men. There seemed to be no 


little going on up there; the 


sound of heavy rifle fire came 
from behind the trees on the 
hills. His immediate trouble 
was that there were few or 
none of ordinary Chinese coolie 
class or peasantry about among 
whom he might have mingled, 
and so find hope of escaping 
observation. But he had gone 
too far now to turn back. It 
came to his mind that it was 
not, after all, the soldiers so 
much that he dreaded. He 
felt that he might deal with 
men ; he could hide from them, 
dodge them; even fight them 
at the last. But the Wall: 
that great grey, forbidding 
Wall; the impossible Gate, 
filled with hostile troops; the 
narrow shut-in streets from 
which there would be small 
chance of escape once dis- 
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covered! He must climb up 
there and try and get over 
somehow; at least see the 
river and the ships again. 
Perhaps he might find that 
something was being done to 
help them. 

With the gait and appear- 
ance of some loafer seeking 
for a few crumbs of loot for 
himself, in full view of the 
nearest soldiers, he slouched 
slowly, carelessly, his hands 
in his sleeves, across the road 
towards the hill. He did not 
dare to look towards them. 
There is a great deal in the 
artless simplicity of the ostrich 
that hides its own eyes hoping 
not to be seen. He felt that 
to look towards them would 
be to invite challenge. Whether 
they noticed him or not, he was 
not stopped. Bending, now 
here, now there, over some of 
the flotsam of odds and ends 
with which the ground was 
strewn he edged gradually 
round the corner of the last of 
the gardens, almost bumping 
into a party of soldiers bringing 
out more plunder, and at last 
slipped unnoticed into the 
shelter of the first of the trees. 
Breathlessly he climbed for 
some time through the under- 
growth up the inner rampart. 
With each step he felt he was 
defeating this prison wall; 
with every step his excitement 
grew and the determination 
strengthened to get himself 
somehow down the seventy 
feet of wall, and so to freedom. 

Half-way up he crept out 
towards the edge of the wood 
and looked down on the soldiers 
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in the square below to see if 
he was being pursued. It was 
@ fool’s act, and immediately 
he had done it he knew that 
he had ruined himself. He 
looked up and saw a soldier 
standing fifty feet above him 
on the bank ; saw the careless 
glance turn to one of interest ; 
saw the levelled rifle; heard 
the shout to others, and next 
moment was being dragged 
and hustled up the side by a 
dozen of his enemies. 

Again they were all round 
him, bellowing, pulling, tear- 
ing. His native rags were 
ripped from him, and the 


scanty clothing he had on 
underneath was plucked at to 
see what he had about him. 
Others stood with rifle and 
bayonet pointed at his head. 
This time his arms were roughly 


forced behind him and his 
wrists tied tightly together with 
the strips into which they tore 
his Chinese clothes. Then up 
on to the top of the ramp he 
was dragged. Strange that in 
a way he felt a sensation of 
success, almost of triumph. 
The Wall was under him, at 
least. In part, anyway, he 
had succeeded. The unending 
crenellated parapet ran right 
and left further down the bank ; 
beyond that the broad moat 
blazed in the afternoon sun. 
He felt a queer longing to be 
able to cheat these savages if 
they meant to shoot him this 
time; a wild desire to cast 
himself over those battlements 
and defeat the Wall—defeat 
the Wall! Far off, through the 
haze, across the roofs of the 
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waterside suburb, he saw the 
great river; and there, lying 
peacefully at anchor, the bluish- 
white of a British cruiser, and 
the squat grey funnels of Ameri- 
can destroyers. So delicate 
and tranquil a picture at such 
a moment! He was filled with 
an unreasoning anger. What 
was everybody doing while 
white men and women were 
being killed in Nanking? To 
be shot like a dog on the Wall! 
The endless arguments of last 
night rang in his ears again. 
A handful of marines only! 
No preparations. No plan of 
action! Another Hankow, no 
doubt ! 

At that moment came a 
surprised exclamation from his 
guards, who were pointing down 
the hill, and he looked down 
into the square again. He saw 
an amazing sight. 

Emerging from the cover of 
overhanging foliage round the 
foreign residences and taking 
their way along the lane to the 
Gate at a smart pace, there 
marched seven figures, two 
deep, with one leading. Bare- 
headed, without weapons, their 
arms swinging briskly, their 
faces straight to their front, 
went his comrades of the morn- 
ing, the marines. Through the 
very centre of the square the 
tiny column swung along. All 
around them the Chinese 
soldiers stood, rose up, or 
turned and gazed; yet none 
made a hostile move. He 
could almost see the surprise 
in their attitudes. Controlling 
himself with an effort lest, even 
at this distance, it might occur 
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to someone to open fire on 
them, he watched, enthralled, 
the men around him giving 
vent to little grunts of surprise 
or disgust. 

There was something fine in 
the way they passed. He 
could see in his mind’s eye the 
queer group of the morning, 
in line against the wall, its 
hands up. The time going on 
and the Chinese in their greed 
taking little further notice of 
them. Lacking officers or 
orders and ignorant of their 
surroundings. Then the de- 
cision to do something; to 
face what might be as soldiers, 
and have done with this state 
of things. The sharp order, 
the deliberate falling in, and 
the march up the drive and on 
to the road. It seemed to him 
—so untrammelled is thought 
—an epitome of what should 
be so much more than is in 
the world today. To do the 
thing that is so clearly wanted. 
To act without fear, and, with 
dignity—using neither force nor 
threat—to take the consequence 
whatever it may be. Round 
the bend of the pathway, their 
contemptuous backs now to 
the Chinese, not a head turning 
to right or to left, went the 
Royal Marines; and so dis- 
appeared among the houses on 
the last half-mile to the Gate. 
What would happen when they 
got there? Probably the 
guards would open the great 
doors, defeated, like the soldiers 
below, by mere silent action. 
Not for the world—however 
near he might have been to 
that sturdy, Roman passing— 


would he, by any cry for their 
assistance, have broken that 
spell. 

It was another man that his 
captors turned at last to deal 
with in their prisoner. Thought 
flies never faster than in the 
presence of imminent death ; 
than when attuned to desperate 
concentration by such hours 
as he had been through since 
the morning. Poor words must 
labour half a page where his 
mind leapt on wings to see the 
splendour of two acts by humble 
men that day. And the coming 
out from the safety of that 
strong-room to save his life: 
women too. Well, he also had 
done what he could. ‘Those 
down in the little gate-house 
would know that if ever they 
escaped. The boy would shield 
them to the end; of that he 
had no doubt. There, too— 
a Chinese himself: was that 
not devotion also? He 
straightened up and met 
their eyes with something 
of a smile. Seeing perhaps a 
triumph in it the soldier said, 
‘They will be stopped at the 
Gate and all killed.” Then 
added, ‘* And you, imperialist 
dog! We are going to kill 
you unless you have money, 
plenty of money to give.” 
From the moment of his cap- 
ture many of them had been 
quite plainly for shooting him 
outright; but this man, whose 
Chinese he was more able to 
understand, seemed to have 
some influence over them, and 
evidently had another plan for 
his disposal. A great jabbering 
in dialect now ensued, in which 
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the leader at length appeared 
to prevail ; for at last, hustling 
their prisoner roughly in their 
midst, the whole party began 
to move along the rampart 
towards the left. 

Half naked now, his hands 
tied cruelly tightly behind him, 
he scarcely paid attention where 
they were going. One place 
was a8 good as another. On 
the right shimmered the wide 
panorama of the Yangtsze ; 
the irony of those warships, 
placid, unconcerned, a couple 
of miles away. They came 
among other soldiers, and much 
jabbering in Cantonese broke 
out as they saw the foreign 
prisoner. Desultory firing was 
going on in front of them. They 
came upon a wounded man 
being helped away by two 
others. Then upon men lying 
firing. He saw now that they 
were approaching the house 
overlooking the Wall in which 
the foreigners had taken refuge, 
British and Americans, for a 
last stand. There was some- 
thing hateful about this. Were 
they bringing him here as a 
hostage? or to execute, perhaps, 
in view of all in the house ? 

They cleared an intervening 
mound in the parados, and he 
saw the building before them: 
@ square, two-storeyed house of 
the usual type of foreign resi- 
dences, having a portico in front 
and a railing round the flat 
roof. In its wonderful position 
on the hill it commanded a 
view across the Wall to the 
distant river. He had never 
looked at it with the interest 
of now. What was going on 
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at the house itself he could 
not see, but there were many 
soldiers within view, all looking 
in that direction and some of 
them firing at it. They seemed 
to have reached some special 
pass or crisis in relation to it, 
and appeared intensely angry ; 
there was much bawling to 
each other and waving on to 
their own party as they ap- 
peared in view. He felt a 
sudden thrill as the crack of 
rifles came from the windows, 
though he could see nothing. 
Here, at last, was something 
being done. Had not his hands 
been tied behind him he would 
have made a dash for it and 
tried to get across the ground 
between them and take his 
chance of being shot in doing so. 
But without the use of his hands 
he felt too helpless. 

He was thinking this and 
eyeing them sidelong when a 
sudden shouting from all the 
soldiers and an outburst of 
firing made him look up. There 
on the roof was an American 
bluejacket, white cap on the 
back of his head. Semaphore 
flags were in his hands, and a 
rocket soared into the air as 
he began to signal to the river. 
All the Chinese were firing at 
him, and once he disappeared. 
It seemed that he must have 
been hit; but next moment 
he was up again, and the flags 
were going busily, while from 
the windows below him a strong 
answering fire was coming. For 
a long time, as time seemed on 
that day, this went on, the 
sailor at last disappearing with 
a final flourish of his flags. But 
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the firing from the house con- 
tinued, and now some of the 
Chinese soldiers were being hit. 
There was a move to get 
farther away, if not something 
of a panic. Looting is one 
thing; the attacking, without 
leaders or plan, of desperate 
white men entrenched under 
cover, is another. He was 
lying down now with the others ; 
for bullets are undiscriminating. 
He began to have hope of an 
opportunity of some kind turn- 
ing up. At least the soldiers 
were not having it all their own 
way any longer. None the 
less a severe fire from all sides 
was being directed at the house ; 
the smash of shutters and glass 
came to him. Could they hold 
out long enough for help to 
come 8o far ? 

Whatever the intention in 
bringing him there had been, 
it was apparently given up; 
but that meant no improvement 
in his plight. By the sharp 
look-out they kept on him they 
had no intention of letting him 
escape. His position out there 
amongst them all was indeed 
desperate. The pain in his 
arms and wrists was becoming 
insupportable ; lying there he 
felt nearly paralysed. He alter- 
nately lay on his side or, 
stretched as on the rack, upon 
his breast and craned his neck 
80 as to see above the rough 
grass. A voluble argument 
grew among them in the scrub 
around. As far as he could 
make out some of them were 
for leaving ; this was not their 
battle, there was little to be 
made out of it, and they wanted 
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to get back whole to enjoy the 
loot that they had collected 
elsewhere. At last one man 
got up, followed by two or 
three of the others. As he 
went he brutally pointed his 
rifle from the hip at the 
foreigner and fired. It missed 
him; he heard the thwack of 
the bullet a few inches from 
his head ; at the same moment 
he saw the rifles of the others 
come up. Involuntarily he 
closed his eyes. Surely this 
time it was the end.... 

A shattering roar that seemed 
to split the universe rent his 
brain. The ground heaved and 
sprang under his body. The 
world was melting into pure 
noise. 

He lay under it as under a 
whip, shuddering. All in him 
seemed to turn to water. Tears 
were blinding his eyes, pouring 
down his face. 

It was long before he fully 
understood that he had not 
been struck. He struggled, 
armless and incredibly helpless, 
to his knees and looked blindly 
round him. Vision was lost in 
dust and smoke. In the air 
was a continuous roaring as of 
express trains. And all around 
him the earth shook and shook 
again under the bursting shells 
from the warships. He was 
within the very zone of fire 
from the naval guns of the 
British and American ships— 
in action at last in response 
to the signals for help from the 
roof. 

Of his enemies there was no 
sign; they had disappeared. 
There was no one near him. 
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His first thought was to get 
his hands free. He got to his 
feet and floundered down the 
bank to the parapet of the 
Wall and along it until he was 
directly in front of the house. 
His only chance would be 
between the house and the 
vessels that were firing in its 
protection. Here he managed 
to free himself by rubbing the 
half-rotten strips of his bonds 
against the rough edge of the 
granite wall. The cannonade 
went on, unslackening. Two 
or three ships seemed to be 
firing, salvo after salvo from 
each forming a continuous 
barrage. Fountains of red 
earth spouted right and left 
of the building above him. 
Over the ridge on which it 
stood were more distant bursts 
of smoke—a semicircle of fire. 


The power of it, the sense as 
of an expression of righteous 
wrath, was stimulating, mag- 


nificent. The psychological re- 
action of his arms being freed 
at last, the knowledge that 
something was being done, 
thrilled him. The next thing 
was to get among white men 
again. 

He started up the bank 
towards the house. As he 
did so there issued forth from 
the portico the strangest pro- 
cession. 

Men, some carrying children ; 
women—many of them holding 
hands, some of them laughing 
wildly, talking excitedly, none 
listening—forty, fifty or more 
of them, they came running 
out of the house and down 
the bank on to the terrace of 
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the Wall. None of them took 
any notice of him ; he became 
at once one of them, part of 
the babble of excited sugges- 
tions, calling for friends, 
shouted instructions. The men 
had with them ropes made 
from torn sheets and curtains. 
Hurriedly these were tied to- 
gether, thrown over the wall, 
tried for length, fastened to a 
buttress. One of the men 
climbed out through an em- 
brasure and went down it 
hand over hand, fending him- 
self off the sloping face, and 
reached the ground below to 
a cheer from the craning crowd 
above. The Wall was defeated. 

With an exhilaration, an 
appreciation of Life, of fellow- 
ship and of the beauty of 
everything about him that he 
had never experienced before, 
he watched while they lowered 
the children and the women, 
the wounded. The cannonade 
gradually diminished and the 
range lengthened. Through the 
less frequent thunder from the 
river and the bursts of shell 
farther out in the fields came 
the happy cheers from below 
as another and another safely 
reached the narrow strip of 
ground between the Wall and 
the moat. He took his place 
with those forming a covering 
party thrown out to guard them 
against surprise by the sudden 
return of the soldiers. 

Slower and slower came the 
reports ; the bombardment had 
served its purpose. Reeking, 
raw scars of shell craters pitted 
the bank and the terrace of the 
Wall. The curtain of fire had 
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been thrown by the two navies 
with the utmost skill; in the 
first broadsides to scatter the 
troops attacking the house on 
the Wall, next to cover the 
settlement in a barrage, finally 
dwindling to dropping shots 
here and there far out over 
the fields inside the city as a 
reminder and a proof of their 
powers and range. 

We now know that all over 
the city with that bombard- 
ment from the American and 
British warships, the work of 
murder, torture, and destruc- 
tion ceased on the instant, and 
the soldiers disappeared from 
the foreign quarter in the north 
and from the missions and the 
college. The whole population 
of Nanking lay indoors and 
waited, trembling, for what the 
Westerners would do. But the 
half-dozen white men on the 
Wall stood peering intently at 
the woods for the first sign of 
a return of their enemies, 
expecting at any moment to 
hear them burst triumphantly 
into the deserted bullet-spat- 
tered house, looking back 
anxiously from time to time 
behind them at the lessening 
group at the parapet edge as, 
one by one, the men swung 
themselves down the fast fray- 
ing, wearing rope. Had he 
known that at that moment 
there was not a soldier within 
a mile or more of them; had 
he realised, that, following that 
rain of wrath, that manifesta- 
tion of purpose and tremendous 
power, nothing further was 
going to be done; that scores 
of foreigners were going to be 
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left inside that city in the 
power of savage troops that 
might now have been rendered 
devils incarnate by the bom- 
bardment, he would have gone 
down the path through those 
woods to the little gate-house of 
the Consulate where, through- 
out that night and the greater 
part of next day, the two 
wounded men and the three 
Englishwomen had to lie con- 
cealed, waiting, wondering, as 
did many other unfortunates in 
different parts of Nanking. 

But he did not know, and 
took his turn, one of the last, 
at the worn rope, rasping 
downwards through the fern 
and grasses against the grey 
granite blocks of his obsession 
during twenty-four hours of 
life, to the comparative safety 
of the ground outside and the 
nearness of armed help from the 
ships. 

But he had not done with the 
Wall, nor the Wall with him. 
Through that night and half 
the day to come, when he 
found that it was not intended 
to enter the city—as all had 
expected would be done, by 
assault if necessary—but only 
to threaten further bombard- 
ment if the foreigners were not 
all yielded up within a given 
hour, he was racked with 
anxiety and self-reproach for 
ever having left them, par- 
ticularly for having allowed 
himself to come over the Wall. 
Could he not have done some- 
thing more? A hundred times 
he wished himself back again 
inside there with his friends. 
Fed and clothed again, almost 
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ashamed of his restored com- 
fort, from the security of a 
British cruiser’s deck he looked 
across through the night to 
the dark mass on the skyline 
and thought about those still 
inside the city; watched the 
preparations for renewed fire 
upon it on the morrow; or, 
sleepless, lay under the glare 
of electric lights among the 
other refugees listening to the 
purr and hum of the dynamos 
that talked with Whitehall. 

And if they did bombard 
again, what of the foreigners 
then ? And what of the many 
unguilty Chinese? His mind 
went back to the passing of 
those marines, now unconcern- 
edly sleeping. It is not Force, 
not Power, that convinces at 
such times, he thought. It is 
Purpose. The mind made up. 
timely, 
unafraid. Only that. And, 
self-accusing and regretful, he 
watched again, as he had done, 
it seemed to him, ages before, 
the light slowly growing upon 
Purple Mountain and the long 
grey streak of the Wall across 
the hills come up out of the 
gloom, reflected in the water’s 
morning stillness. 

With daylight, preparations 
were being made for getting 
under way. Smoke poured 
from the American destroyers’ 
funnels. Another large British 
cruiser came up the river. 
There was a great coming and 
going of officers in pinnaces. 
The river around them emptied 
of all floating craft. No sounds 
of usual morning bustle came 
from the shore. 


Calm, firm action ; 
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But there was to be no 
renewal of the bombardment. 
At an hour comfortable to the 
Chinese—the ultimatum gave 
them until six that evening— 
a steam launch came offshore 
bearing several Chinese known 
to the European community : 
merchants and shopkeepers, 
wearing Red Cross armlets. 
‘* Order,’’ they said, ‘‘ had been 
restored.”’ General Chiang Kai 
Shek had entered the city; 
there would be no more trouble. 
And the foreigners remaining 
within the walls were being 
sought out and would be 
escorted down to the ships— 
by six o’clock. They went on 
to the American ships. So 
through the day all waited. 

He went with the landing 
parties in the afternoon. In 
the narrow, cobbled street out- 
side the Gate there were 
drawn up British and American 
bluejackets, each in their own 
party, waiting grimly. 

The Gate was open now. 
New troops clustered in its 
archway ; in khaki these—the 
grey-clad ones had gone. More 
stout, English-speaking mer- 
chants, Red Cross armleted, were 
there too; affable, ready to 
be friendly, as those happy to 
be putting right an unfortunate 
affair. One of them came up 
to him: “Chiang Kai Shek’s 
troops were keeping order now 
and protecting the premises 
from civilian plundering. At 
least one looter had been shot 
that morning.” 

At length there came out, 
through the Gate, car after 
car: the Europeans and Ameri- 
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cans from all over the city. 
White, bedraggled and weary- 
looking; in some cases the 
blinds of the car drawn. Later, 
lorries, at whose passing the 
sailors came to attention, the 
officers saluted ; then more cars 
with the living. 

He saw the Consulate party 
at last, and stopped their car 
almost in the arch of the gatie. 
Were they allright ? Had they 
suffered much ? Had the boy 
looked after them? Several 
answering at once ; voices weak 
and difficult to hear; horns 
sounding impatiently in the 
tunnel behind.... What? 
What was that? The boy had 
not been with them since the 
very early morning? They 
had not seen him? The car 
moved on; this was no 
place... 


A thought struck him. He 
ran inwards through the Gate. 
The khaki-clad soldiers tried to 
stop him. He saw the Red 
Cross man who had been talking 
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to him and made him come 
with him. Together they went, 
half running, along the. still 
empty street. They came at 
length to what was left of the 
foreign houses, passed through 
the trampled wilderness of his 
garden and to the ruins of his 
bungalow. The Red Cross was 
puffing along behind him, 
explaining. 

“A civilian Chinese, I tell 
you, sir; some outside coolie, 
no doubt. He was caught 
in the act, looting, by the 
soldiers ! ” 


No need for the long search 
that he had expected. 

The same passive, expression- 
less face, now up-turned to the 
sky as seeking some witness 
to speak on his behalf, he lay 
as he had fallen, not to move 
again. In his arms was a 
blanket, and near him, where 
they had rolled from his hands, 
some bread, a tin or two, a 
broken water-jug. ... 








GOING A’SHORING. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


THE Bishop Lighthouse, 
standing sentinel out to the 
west of the Isles of Scilly, 
keeps alive an ancient name. 
“There are many islands to- 
gether named the Bishop and 
his Olerks,’? wrote a traveller 
in the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth about the outer 
isles of the group. It is a name 
that smacks of the Middle 
Ages which gave it birth, and 
it conjures up a picture of the 
medieval prince of the Church 
with his penmen sheltering 
beneath his protection, all 
of them distinguished from 
the common herd by the rare 
ability to read and to write, 
and all comfortably secure 
under their benefit of clergy. 
Yet there seems to be some- 
thing incongruous about this 
appellation here in the islands, 
and one wonders who it was 
that christened those inacces- 
sible rocks with their ecclesi- 
astical names. At that time, 
it is as likely as not that the 
islands had never seen a live 
bishop, and even a clerk cannot 
have been much less rare. 

Our sixteenth century visitor 
says that “ there is good fishing, 
but there is great danger of 
sea-rovers’”’?; and, unfortun- 
ately, with that brevity 
amounting to baldness which 
was so much affected by literary 
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men in his time, he leaves it at 
that. Verbosity was not one of 
the faults of those who were 
making books in the 1530's. 
A writer was always prone to 
leave at a sentence or two some 
theme that we would gladly 
have had him expand to fill 
half a dozen pages. The young 
art of printing had not then 
destroyed the habit of literary 
austerity ; economy of words 
was a matter of some import- 
ance when books had to be 
copied out by hand, and the 
arrival of the printed book 
did not immediately bring a 
greater expansiveness. Pens 
still moved in narrow paths, 
and did not yet wander at will 
over the countryside; the age 
of the mighty (and often mighty 
dull) folios had not yet dawned. 
It seems a pity that our 
traveller did not live some 
sixty or seventy years later, 
for he would then perhaps 
have told us very much more 
about those sea-rovers of the 
Scillys. There is a great deal 
that one would like to know, 
and not least whether he spoke 
of that great danger out of his 
own experience, and had had 
to run from the pirates for his 
life. I wish that he had told 
us whether they lurked in 
secret lairs or whether they 
lorded it over the islanders 
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quite openly, walking among 
the inhabitants as pirates con- 
fessed and unashamed, and 
obeying a pirate chief who 
reigned as the uncrowned king 
of all the isles. Were they 
islanders themselves, speaking 
the Celtic tongue, or were they 
English outlaws who had come 
and established a little kingdom 
in the western seas out of reach 
of the king’s law? What kind 
of clothes did they wear, and 
what treasures did they take 
upon the high seas? Did they 
have treasure-stores in crannies 
of the rocks, and did they hold 
captives to great ransom, or 
merely slaughter and forget ? 
This only is certain, that if 
they spared life it was not out 
of any respect for life as such, 
for there was little of religion 
or of civilisation among the 
Bishop and his Clerks four 
hundred years ago, or indeed 
for a very long time after- 
wards. 

For that, I may call in 
evidence an English traveller 
who went to the islands about 
1753, and who found that 
although the sea-rovers no 
longer remained there was still 
plenty of barbarism. He saw 
the islanders, after a spell of 
rough weather, searching the 
white sands for whatever the 
sea might have cast up from 
the many wrecks, an occupation 
which they called ‘going a’- 
shoring.’ His remarks about 
their behaviour make it plain 
that even if the pirates were 
dead their spirit was still alive 
in the Scillys in his day. 

“Nor is it seldom,’’ he says, 
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“that the savage country- 
people scuffle and fight about 
the right to what they find, and 
that in a desperate manner ; 
so that this part of Cornwall 
may truly be said to be in- 
habited by a fierce and ravenous 
people, like those on the coast 
of Sussex; for they are so 
greedy and eager for prey that 
they are charged with strange, 
bloody and cruel dealings, even 
sometimes with one another, 
but especially with poor dis- 
tressed seamen when they are 
forced on shore by tempests 
and seek help for their lives, 
and where they find the rocks 
themselves not more merciless 
than the people who range 
about them for their prey.” 

Queen Elizabeth’s star-shaped 
castle on St Mary’s Isle, and 
Oliver Cromwell’s tower and 
blockhouse on Tresco, may have 
quelled the pirates, but they 
had evidently not subdued the 
fierce plundering instincts of 
the islanders. 

The century and_ three- 
quarters which have passed 
since the English traveller 
watched the Scillonians go 
a’shoring have changed all that, 
and it was, after all, chiefly 
with the present that Mary and 
I were concerned when we first 
walked up the narrow neck of 
land which is the main street 
of Hugh Town, St Mary’s, and 
caught glimpses of the sea 
behind the grey houses on 
either side of us. In one of 
these houses lived our landlady, 
a chubby-faced little woman 
of Cornish birth, who hadjcome 
across forty miles of the Atlantic 
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to be married. She was not a 
woman of many words, but 
about the Cornish village of 
her birth she would talk with 
enthusiasm, for the treeless 
wastes of the isles had never 
won her affections away from 
the wooded hills and valleys of 
her native Cornwall. She found 
the chief expression of her 
personality in cooking, and was 
seldom to be seen outside her 
kitchen. As we sat breakfast- 
ing at the window on our 
second morning in Hugh Town, 
she appeared suddenly in the 
garden and, beaming trium- 
phantly, waved a lobster at us. 
We may have looked a little 
bewildered, for she came nearer 
to the window and indicated 
by various signs that she was 
going to serve the lobster for 
our lunch. From that instant 
it became evident that Mary’s 
place in her affections was 
unshakable. I should say that 
in analysing the reasons for 
this rapid conquest a high place 
in the list would have to be 
given to the fact that Mary 
talked to her about Cornwall, 
and talked with all the zest of 
@ recent convert. We had 
come to the islands straight 
from a week’s camping in a 
sequestered valley of south 
Cornwall. I think that, for 
Mary, that valley looked even 
more delectable when seen from 
the rugged wastes of St Mary’s 
than it had looked when we 
first pitched our tent there; 
and that is saying a good deal. 
It may have brought a note of 
wistfulness into her voice when 
she talked of it, and a hint of 
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home-sickness for the Cornish 
mainland was something to 
which our landlady was 
peculiarly responsive. I doubt 
whether the Scillys are the kind 
of place to appeal to the 
feminine temperament, at any 
rate on a first acquaintance. 
Those who know them only as 
the home of the early daffodils 
which arrive at Covent Garden 
before the Christmas merry- 
makings are quite put out of 
mind may think of them as 
Elysian meadows, and in that 
they will be greatly mistaken. 
In fact, the first effect of the 
islands upon the imagination 
is an effect of grimness, empti- 
ness, and a pervading melan- 
choly. The islands do not 
seem to have forgotten the long 
tale of shipwrecks that makes 
up so much of such history as 
they have, and the tragedies of 
the sea, repeated ruthlessly 
through the centuries, have set. 
a spell upon the place, beyond 
all doubt. The eternal tolling 
of the bell-buoy beats in monot- 
onously from the sea, as if some 
never-ending funeral obsequies 
were being conducted mourn- 
fully beneath the waves. The 
utter absence of trees, too, on 
almost all the islands, adds 
much to the effect of desolation. 
No, the isles are not a cosy 
place, and not such as to 
endear themselves quickly to 
the hearts of most women. 
When we walked for the first 
time to the top of the Garrison 
Hill, we looked at the expanse 
of sea dotted everywhere with 
rocks and small islands, and 
grey under a rain-filled sky. 
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Mary shuddered, and I sus- 
pected that her heart was back 
in that Cornish valley. 

‘‘D’you remember all those 
little rabbits that used to come 
out of the wood every evening ?”’ 
she asked. 

I did remember the rabbits 
in our valley, and I thought I 
could guess what the remark 
meant. Mary was thinking 
how lucky they were to be still 
in the valley, instead of here 
among all these grim black 
rocks. As neither of us pur- 
sued the topic any further I 
cannot say with certainty 
whether I was right in this. 
We walked on silently until we 
came round the cliff to where 
the long grey line of St Agnes 
lay opposite us. The bell that 


rang from out at sea sounded 
louder now. 
“What are you thinking 


about?” I asked presently, 
because it seemed time to 
break the silence. 

‘“T was remembering that 
bedroom,” she said at once. 

There was no need to ask 
what bedroom. On our way 
down to Cornwall we had stayed 
the night in an old cathedral 


The little maid who waited 
on us at meal-times came up 
to us with a confidential air 
as we were finishing the evening 
meal. Her brother, she told 
us, was the owner of a motor- 
boat, and if we were thinking 
of visiting any of the other 
islands he would be glad to 
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town, where our room was 
situated in a tower and reached 
by a spiral staircase of stone 
steps that had been worn by 
men’s feet for at least five 
hundred years. Our bed was a 
great four-poster and the walls 
of the room were hung with 
tapestries illustrating the ex- 
ploits of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian the First. Our window 
looked out upon a cathedral 
close, and the cathedral clock 
chimed mellowly in the 
darkness. Now, in reminding 
me first of the rabbits and then 
of the bedroom, Mary had said 
just a8 much as if she had 
embarked on a long description 
of her feelings about the islands. 
They lacked the rich luxuriance 
of nature, and they lacked that 
mellow atmosphere which comes 
from a long tradition of civili- 
sation. Their history, it seemed 
to us, was nothing except 
the history of pirates and 
plunderers; and there was 
precious little even of that. 
“You are not going to like 
these islands ? ” I suggested. 
“T don’t know. That sea 
all dotted with rocks is rather 
frightening,”’ she replied. 


take us wherever we wanted 
to go. As we were, of course, 
thinking of visiting quite a 
number of islands we accepted 
this offer readily. John, the 
owner of the boat, arrived to 
see us the next morning, and 
the arrangement was soon con- 
cluded. As everyone who has 
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been to the Scilly Isles knows, 
although St Mary’s is the 
largest and in many ways the 
most attractive of the group, 
it is the principal aim of every 
visitor to escape from it at the 
first possible moment after 
breakfast, and not to set foot 
on it again until sundown. 
Since there is neither a morning 
paper nor a morning mail to 
make them linger over break- 
fast, they hurry off down to 
the quay, tumble into the 
waiting motor-boats, and tell 
the boatmen on which of the 
various islands they have 
chosen to have themselves 
marooned for the day. Even 
if one did not become familiar 
with most of one’s fellow visi- 
tors to the isles during these 
morning journeys across the 
lagoon, it would be easy to 
separate the newcomers from 


the others by the fact that 
the new arrivals always ask 


to be landed at Tresco. In 
playing this game of Robinson 
Crusoe, it is one of the un- 
written rules that the players 
shall begin with the inhabited 
and the most frequented 
islands. It is all a matter 
of gradation, and he who 
has a proper respect for the 
rules will not regard himself 
as qualified to be taken to any 
of the less accessible rocks 
among the outer isles until he 
has been at least a week in the 
Scillys. I.would not suggest, 
of course, that anyone is not 
free to go exactly where he 
wants to go at any time, but 
the visitor who arrives on the 
quay on his first morning in the 
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islands and tells the boatman 
to take him, say, to Annet or 
Meledgan would be looked at 
with surprise and some dis- 
favour. Provided that weather 
and tide were such as to make 
a landing possible, and that his 
boatman was not too busy to 
go so far, he would doubtless 
be taken to the isle of his choice, 
but he would be regarded 
rather as a new boy at school is 
regarded when he displays a too 
jaunty self-assurance on arrival. 

Tresco, then, is the generally 
accepted starting-point for the 
exploration of the isles, for 
Tresco is the sophisticated 
island. Everyone has heard 
of its tropical gardens, to which 
rare trees and plants have 
been brought from the ends 
of the earth. It is also the 
only one of the islands that has 
any timber at all worth men- 
tioning. Moreover, alone of 
all the group, it contains a 
‘big house,’ and from this 
cause it has a comfortably 
well-to-do air which the other 
members of the island family 
have not. You would imagine 
that the sea-rovers had aban- 
doned it a much longer time 
ago than they abandoned the 
others, and that shipwrecked 
sailors cast on land here found 
@® more sympathetic reception 
than those whom the sea threw 
up on the neighbouring shores. 
Tresco, in fact, conforms more 
nearly than the others to the 
picture which the Covent Gar- 
den daffodils conjure up in the 
minds of those whose travels 
have stopped short of the Seillys. 

You cannot toss about in a 
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small motor-boat for an hour 
or 80 every morning in com- 
pany with the same fellow 
passengers without striking up 
an acquaintance here and there. 
Introductions are easy; the 
seabirds do most of them. 
“That is a shag,” your 
neighbour says suddenly, 
pointing out a long neck which 
rises out of the waves like a 
periscope ; and the little diffi- 
culty of beginning conversa- 
tion is over. Then, of course, 
the first sight of a grey seal 
in the act of slithering ner- 
vously off a sunny rock-ledge 
into the sea is enough to make 
a whole boat-load kin. There 
is also another much-favoured 
form of accomplishing quick 
introductions, and that is the 
game of ‘* My favourite island.”’ 
The name explains itself. It 
is not in human nature to 
hold silence and not to claim 
the pre-eminence for one’s 
chosen island, whether it be 
among the larger and better 
known of the group, or some 
neglected rock in the outer seas. 
Over all this John, our young 
boatman, was wont to preside 
like the host at a party, and I 
suspect that there are many 
hosts who might have learned 
points from him in that matter. 
It is true that, like all his kind, 
John used to spend more time 
hovering solicitously over the 
engine of his boat with an 
oil-can than seemed strictly 
necessary, but apart from that 
one preoccupation he was the 
perfect host. He would talk 
80 long a8 was necessary to set 
conversation going, and he knew 
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exactly the moment to lapse 
into silence when the party 
had warmed up. He would 
move about the boat, saying 
a few words to one or another 
of his passengers, telling the 
names of the islands and point- 
ing out whatever was of in- 
terest. He neglected nobody. 
The way in which he managed 
to bestow roughly the same 
amount of attention on every 
individual among the pas- 
sengers in the course of a 
morning’s voyage, always as if 
it had happened so by the 
merest accident, seemed to me 
a superb manifestation of tact. 
Of course, his calculation was 
always capable of being mod- 
ified at any moment, and 
if some couple happened to 
become so much interested in 
each other as obviously to 
desire no further attention, 
John, without appearing to 
have noticed what had occurred, 
promptly subtracted them from 
his visiting list for the rest of 
the journey. 

First among our fellow pas- 
sengers there was the Green 
Naturalist. We called him 
the Green Naturalist because 
he always appeared in a pair 
of bright green trousers which 
looked as if they had been made 
out of the covering of a dis- 
carded billiard- table. Mary 
suggested that he was studying 
wild life on the islands and 
that the trousers were, as she 
put it, protective colouring. 
She said the idea was that 
the rabbits and razorbills and 
things would never see him 
coming through the bracken 
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while he wore those trousers. 
I dare say that she was right, 
but, if so, it only shows you 
how different the optics of a 
rabbit must be from the human 
sort, because we ourselves could 
never fail to descry the green 
trousers approaching us at any- 
thing up to five hundred yards’ 
range. Then there was the 
lady who went every day to 
walk in the tropical gardens 
on Tresco, so fascinated by 
that botanical exhibition that 
she seemed unlikely ever to 
spare time to see the Scilly 
Isles. She was fond of describ- 
ing these gardens as ‘‘ Kew with 
the glass off,” a flower of 
speech which, as it afterwards 
transpired, she had borrowed 
from the local guide - book. 
There were also the Twins, who 
bought large clusters of grapes 
at outlying farms and dis- 
played them proudly on the 
voyage home to Hugh Town, 
and there was the Girl Who 
Walked Alone. As to this 
last, if she had ever experienced 
that sense of grimness and 
emptiness which oppressed us 
when we first made the ac- 
quaintance of the Scillys, she 
must have forgotten all about 
it long ago, for I have rarely 
seen anyone so completely 
under the spell of a place as 
she was under the spell of the 
islands. She spoke of them 
with adoration in her eyes and 
in her voice, and she told 
Mary that she never spent her 
holidays anywhere else than 
here. Once or twice, it ap- 
peared, she had prevailed on 
some brothers and sisters of 
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hers to come with her, but by 
now they had all exhausted 
the attractions of desert islands, 
and she spent her holidays 
alone. Sometimes we en- 
countered her pacing a deserted 
isle with long strides and staring 
out to the horizon. She prob- 
ably ought to have run away 
to sea. 

Mary and I agreed that this 
girl must count heavily to the 
islands on the credit side, for 
a@ place that could inspire such 
devotion must have qualities 
that were not to be discovered 
in the course of a mere couple 
of days. We agreed further, 
however, that the extent to 
which these islands appealed 
to you must depend largely on 
what you were looking for. 
The same is doubtless true of 
Blackpool, Wimbledon, or the 
headwaters of the Nile. If you 
want such a background to 
your picture of rugged Atlantic 
coasts as is provided by streams 
and wooded hillsides, by ancient 
churches and white thatched 
cottages set among the trees, 
you will do better to stay in 
Cornwall. If you wish for 
bleak solitudes and a rock- 
bound sea, and no other evi- 
dences of former times than 
the prehistoric barrows on the 
cliff-tops, you will find satis- 
faction in the isles. The sepul- 
chral barrows are everywhere, 
a proof of the fact that these 
sea-girt rocks were the homes 
of men and women when Lon- 
don was a marsh. The history 
of the Scillys is like a book 
with all the pages missing 
except the first. On the deserted 
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island of Samson we found that 
one of these mounds had been 
opened up, and we looked into 
the cavity to see a stone coffin 
encased there, with the slabs of 
stone neatly fitted into one 
another by means of slots. 
Archeologists compute that this 
stone coffin was placed there 
three thousand years before 
the Christian era, and that 
many of the other barrows are 
a thousand years older than 
that. How did they come to 
settle on the islands, these 
people of five or six thousand 
years ago? Were the Scillys 
then a part of the mainland, 
and, if not, what strong motive 
drove these men to put out in 
flimsy craft across forty miles 
of dangerous sea and to make 
their home on these inhospitable 
rocks ? 

We sat beside the barrow 
and debated the point. If the 
islands were islands then, as 
now, what was it which made 
these men set forth in tiny 
boats to reach them, and, having 
reached them, to stay? But 
then, perhaps the boats were 
not so flimsy as to make the 
voyage a perilous enterprise 
after all. For who can disprove 
that fancy of Lord Bacon’s, 
set out in his ‘ New Atlantis,’ 
that despite all the great mari- 
time discoveries of his own 
time men had been much 
greater voyagers three thousand 
years and more before he was 
born? You will remember 
how the Governor of the 
Strangers’ House in New At- 
lantis told the shipwrecked 
sailors— 
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‘* You shall understand (that 
which perhaps you will scarce 
think credible) that about three 
thousand years ago, or some- 
what more, the navigation of 
the world (specially for remote 
voyages) was greater than at 
this day. Do not think with 
yourselves that I know not how 
much it is increased with you 
within these six-score years. 
I know it well; and yet I 
say, greater then than now. 
Whether it was that the ex- 
ample of the Ark, that saved 
the remnant of men from the 
universal deluge, gave men 
confidence to adventure upon 
the waters; or what it was; 
but such is the truth.” 

Nevertheless, we did not get 
much satisfaction out of Lord 
Bacon’s theory, because if we 
decided to accept it as a 
possible answer to the first 
part of our riddle it only made 
the second part seem the more 
difficult. For if it had hap- 
pened to be true that the 
earliest inhabitants of Britain 
had sailed the seas fearlessly 
in tall ships, then it must have 
been as easy for them to sail 
back from the islands as it was 
to get to them; why, then, 
with all the land of Britain 
behind them, should they have 
chosen to exile themselves on 
these small barren rocks in 
the midst of the sea, and to lie 
buried there at last under the 
tumuli? We came to the con- 
clusion that the thing could 
only be explained satisfactorily 
on the hypothesis that the 
islands must at some remote 
time have been a part of 
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Cornwall, but even then we 
somehow managed to overlook 
the one really interesting and 
significant fact which had been 
staring us in the face all the 
time. It is possible to look at 
a thing for a long time without 
seeing it, and to realise after- 
wards that it was there all the 
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while although at the time it 
never entered one’s conscious- 
ness. It was the man from 
Wigan who opened our eyes to 
it in the end, although we 
might just as easily have re- 
ceived illumination from any 
other casual acquaintance on 
the islands. 


Til. 


The man who came from 
Wigan arrived in Hugh Town 
after we had already been there 
for several days. When we 


met him first, he was having 
dinner at the table next to ours, 
in company with his wife and a 
small boy. He was a little, 
sparely-built man of about fifty, 
going rather bald on the top, 
and he had the manner of easy 


friendliness which is so charac- 
teristic of his countrymen. In- 
deed, he opened a conversation 
with us almost at once, telling 
us about the passage across 
from Penzance, and about the 
great number of passengers 
who were sea-sick, and offering 
us much information about the 
history and construction of the 
boat itself which (although we 
had travelled on the same boat 
@ few days before) we should 
certainly never have learned 
for ourselves. It was quite 
soon after this that he told us 
he came from Wigan and that 
he had come down to the 
islands for the Wakes week. 
He also told us that his name 
was Moody, which seemed to 
us to be a complete misnomer. 
His wife sat listening to him 


with a quietly appreciative air, 
and when she spoke at all it 
was always to repeat some 
remark of his in a slightly 
varied form. The child con- 
tinued to eat in silence. 

It was a little strange, we 
thought, that this sociable 
couple, so obviously of a tem- 
perament to be happy amongst 
crowds of their fellow beings, 
should have chosen to make so 
long a journey in order to 
spend what afterwards re- 
mained of the only week’s 
holiday in the year on these 
remote and lonely isles. Any- 
one would have expected them 
to be happier at Blackpool ; 
yet, if we were not all of us 
such complex creatures as we 
are, incalculable and always 
full of surprises for one another, 
the world would be a very 
much less interesting place than 
it is. This may be a platitude, 
but the presence of the man 
from Wigan brought the truth 
of it home to us with a new 
force. A man is revealed by 
the way in which he elects to 
spend his holidays perhaps even 
more than by the books he 
reads. 
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Up among the piled granite 
masses of Peninnis Head that 
evening we soon forgot about 
the man from Lancashire. 
These granite-walled coasts of 
Scilly are as different from the 
coasts of Cornwall as the Corn- 
ish shores are different from 
the chalk-cliffs of Kent. At 
Peninnis the mythical giants 
who hurled the rocks into their 
positions had been in their 
most playful mood, and had 
achieved fantastic effects. Mon- 
strous pillars and battlements 
rise out of the sea like some 
palace of the Arabian Nights. 
The rocks take upon them- 
selves strange shapes; to go 
among them at twilight is to 
enter a place which seems not 
to be in the same world as the 
little lighted town below. If 
the gods on Olympus practise 
the arts, to visit their work- 
shops might be rather like 
climbing the headland of Pen- 
innis at sundown. The Scil- 
lonian sunsets are hardly to 
be matched on the mainland, 
and the sky becomes a gigantic 
palette smeared with long 
streaks of brilliant colour ; all 
the ocean takes on itself a 
tinge of purply-pink, rimmed 
on the horizon with a belt of 
flaming orange, against which 
the man-made lights of little 
Hugh Town show small and 
feeble in the foreground. At 
the end of the climb to the 
headland, when the sunset has 
died away and only some rags 
of its grandeur still linger in 
the western sky behind St 
Agnes, it is like having left 
the Olympian painter’s studio 
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to enter that of the sculptor. 
Human faces, heads of beasts, 
the mitre of a bishop, and a 
pulpit with its sounding-board 
above are hewn out of the 
granite masses, as if the sculptor 
had worked on a piece of 
material here, another there, 
and had yet to return to finish 
most of them. In that huge 
workshop of nature the queer 
outlines of the rocks are cut 
black against the light that 
lingers in the west, 

We = squeezed _ ourselves 
through @ narrow fissure high 
up among the boulders and 
came out upon a rocky plat- 
form, five or six feet in width, 
which overhung a gully where 
the sea was surging in, a 
hundred feet below. From 
this platform it is possible, by 
peering out at the face of the 
cliff, to see the clear outline 
of a heavy-jowled visage formed 
in the rock. It is an impos- 
sibly ugly face, but full of a 
grim strength even to its sag- 
ging cheeks. Someone dis- 
covered in it a likeness to the 
younger William Pitt, and the 
ledge overhanging the gully 
has come to be known by the 
name of Pitt’s Parlour. Up 
here among the huge masses 
of boulders that overhang the 
dark ocean, we could have 
imagined ourselves to be in 
some primzval world into 
which man had never come, 
but when we had squeezed 
back through the cleft in the 
rock we could see once more 
the intermittent gleams from 
many lighthouses as they lit a 
path across the waters and 
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disappeared again. Nearest to 
us was Peninnis lighthouse on 
the cliff above, but the shafts 
of light came also from St 
Agnes, from the Bishop, and 
from the Round Island; St 
Martin’s light was hidden by 
the cliff behind us. From 
somewhere down below, there 
came up that most familiar 
of all the island sounds—the 
braying of a donkey. Then, 
far out to sea, a line of lights 
was moving along the horizon ; 
one of the great Atlantic liners 
was passing on its way to 
Southampton. We were in 
touch once again with the 
twentieth century, and separ- 
ated from us only by the strip 
of dark water were hundreds 
of busy, important, fashionable 
people who knew Scillonia only 
a8 a group of warning lights 
flashing in the night. We 
turned to go down the cliff- 
path, and there came once 
more out of the darkness: below 
us that harsh, discordant sound 
of a donkey making his protest 
to the night. 

“T forgot to bring him his 
biscuit !’’ Mary exclaimed. 

On the next day it happened 
that we met the man from 
Wigan again. We had not 
seen him or his family at break- 
fast, and a glance at their 
table showed that they had 
finished the meal before us 
and had already left. John 
took us across to Tresco that 
morning, and when he had 
landed us at Cairn Near we 
struck off along the west coast 
of the island. The day was 
warm and we stayed for a 
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bathe, but the low temperature 
of the sea drove us back shiver- 
ing to the shore after a very 
few minutes. We had already 
discovered that there are cold 
currents around the coasts of 
these islands, and more than 
once when we had hoped to 
enjoy a refreshing swim we 
had been forced back to the 
shore almost immediately, our 
limbs numbed with the cold. 
Both of us had been under an 
impression, formed years ago 
from our reading of school 
geography books, that the 
shores of the Scillys were lapped 
by the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream. Now we knew either 
that the Gulf Stream had 
strayed from its course in the 
years that had intervened since 
our school-days, or else that 
the text-books had lied. The 
warm seas we had looked for, 
in which one might swim and 
float lazily for hours, did not 
exist ; instead we found our- 
selves in a sea where, it ap- 
peared to us, the ice-floes could 
barely have finished the process 
of melting. Unless the Gulf 
Stream had actually wandered 
off somewhere else (which 
seemed unlikely in the absence 
of any news to that effect), a 
grave blow had been dealt, 
we felt, at the prestige of 
British geographers. If these 
learned men had been proved 
to be all wrong about the Gulf 
Stream, which they tell us is a 
near neighbour of ours and an 
important factor in our climatic 
conditions, how could we rely 
on what they would have us 
believe about things more dis- 
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tant and of less immediate 
concern to us ? 

After we had dressed we went 
on to a point on the coast from 
which we purposed to walk 
across to the neighbouring isle 
of Bryher. This may sound 
strange to those who are un- 
acquainted with the islands, 
but at certain seasons and for 
about an hour at low tide it 
is possible to walk across the 
bed of the ocean, from one 
island to the other, without 
having the water up to one’s 
knees at any stage in the 
journey. We made the crossing 
without difficulty, went up the 
hill past the few cottages of 
Bryher, and struck off north- 
ward towards Shipman Head. 
After we had walked for a 
while on the top of the cliff 
we decided to climb down to 
the shore, and it was as we 
went down towards the white 
beach that we saw the Lanca- 
shire man below us. He was 
alone, moving slowly to and fro 
with bent back, and seeming 
to examine the sand closely 
as he went. There was no 
sign of his wife or child. 

We approached him, and 
when we were so near that our 
shadows fell across the sands 
in front of him he became 
aware that he was no longer 
alone in that place, straightened 
himself, and faced us. A vague 
impression came upon me that 
he was not pleased to see us 
there, but I cannot tell what 
gave me the idea then, for his 
smile was friendly enough. 

“ Ah’m collectin’ shells,”’ he 
said, and added, ‘* Ee, and they 
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look grand, too, if ye stick ’em 
on wooden boxes—all ower t’ 
boxes, like, so as to hide t’ 
sides and t’ lid.” 

As proof that the first part, 
at least, of what he said was 
true, he pulled a handful of 
small shells out of his coat- 
pocket and held them towards 
us. All sea-shells have their 
beauty, but there seemed to 
be nothing uncommon about 
the collection that was thus 
presented to our notice. I 
was sure that I had picked up 
shells just like these on the 
beach at Southport, but I did 
not say so to the man from 
Lancashire. Mary was making 
a good-natured effort to show a 
proper admiration for the shells, 
of which we must have passed 
thousands exactly similar in 
our walk along the beaches 
that day. She picked out one 
or two from the heap, turned 
them over in her palm, and 
said how pretty they were. 
Nevertheless, we both felt a 
slight atmosphere of constraint ; 
the man from Wigan had an 
air of being not quite at his 
ease, and the hearty manner 
which he had displayed to- 
wards us yesterday was lacking. 
Some change had come over 
him, not easily to be defined. 
He seemed to have withdrawn 
within himself, and I had a 
distinct impression—an im- 
pression which, as I afterwards 
found, Mary shared—that while 
he did not exactly resent our 
presence he would gladly have 
evaded us if he could. The 
conversation dwindled away, 
and after a minute we bade 
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him good-bye and continued 
our walk along the shore. 
Glancing back, I saw that he 
was again moving to and fro 
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with bent back, peering in- 
tently at the beach and stopping 
frequently to pick up some- 
thing and examine it. 


Iv. 


This is not in any sense a 
tale of mystery, and I have no 
desire to exaggerate either the 
eccentricity of the man from 
Wigan or the effect of it upon 
ourselves. It is certain that 
we walked away from that 
beach on Bryher with no 
stronger feeling than one of 
mild curiosity, and that in a 
few minutes the Lancashire 
man and his little shells had 
passed completely out of our 
minds. At our first meeting 
with him we had thought it 
rather surprising that he should 
be here at all; it was no more 
surprising that, being here, 
he should choose to spend his 
time collecting small shells. 

During the next two days 
we met him only at meal-times ; 
occasionally at the breakfast 
table and regularly at the 
evening meal when the day’s 
wanderings among the distant 
isles were done and when our 
landlady had gathered in her 
flock for the chief repast of the 
day. It was plain that a 
change had come over him 
since that first evening. His 
name of Moody struck us no 
longer as being incongruous. 
He did not willingly enter into 
talk with us now as he had 
done at first, and there was a 
new, dreamy look upon his 
face. In trying to describe his 


manner when we met him on 
the beach I used the word 
‘ withdrawn,’ and it is a word 
that comes uppermost in my 
mind whenever I think of him 
as he was in those days. I 
believe that on that first even- 
ing when he had treated us 
with all his North Country 
frankness and talkativeness, we 
saw Mr Moody as he was for 
fifty-one weeks of every year. 
He had not then had time to 
fall under the spell of the isles, 
but now their enchantment 
was upon him and he was a 
different man. 

We came upon him next 
walking the beach not far from 
the new quay on St Martin’s 
isle, on a day when across the 
shallow waters of the English 
Island Neck, Great Ganilly and 
the other eastern isles were 
dim in a haze of tropical heat. 
He was walking exactly as we 
had seen him before on Bryher, 
slowly and with bent back, 
his eyes searching the pebbles 
of the beach. The long stretch 
of shore was empty except for 
him and ourselves, but Mr 
Moody was so intent on his 
search that I do not think he 
was conscious of our presence 
until we were within three 
yards of him. We would have 
passed him unnoticed if we 
could, leaving him to his soli- . 
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tude, but he raised his head 
and said “‘Good morning” 
in a preoccupied tone. It 
happened to be about five in 
the afternoon. 

“ You’re still looking for 


shells, Mr Moody?” Mary 
asked cheerily. 
“Shells? Oh, ay, Ah’m 


findin? some pretty shells. 
They’re fine for decoratin’ boxes 
if you stick ’em round t’lid 
and sides——”’ He broke off 
abruptly and awkwardly, ap- 
parently realising that he had 
told her this before. To hide 
his embarrassment, he thrust 
a hand into the pocket of his 
coat and held out a handfui of 
shells for her inspection. They 
looked so like those he had 
shown us before that I won- 
dered whether they could pos- 
sibly be the same. Their 
owner himself did not appear to 
be particularly interested in 
them. 

“You are very interested in 
shells ? ” Mary asked. 

“Oh, ay. Ah like them well 
enough. You never know what 
you'll find, look you,” he an- 
swered vaguely. He did not 
look at us while he spoke, for 
his eyes were already roving 
over the neighbouring pebbles 
as if he thought that they 
might light upon some precious 
thing even while he spoke. 

We bade him good-bye and 
went on our way. At the pile 
of loose boulders built out from 
the shore which goes by the 
name of the new quay, John 
was waiting for us with the 
boat. That summer evening 
we travelled home by the 
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longest possible route, passing 
round the north of the group, 
between Tean and the Round 
Island, and along the northern 
coast of Tresco with its great 
caves that are so clearly seen 
from the water but so hard to 
find when one is on land. 
Wondering whether there 
might not be in these islands 
at least some faint memory of 
the old Cornish tongue, I asked 
John as we raced past the huge 
rock of Menavaur why it was 
called by that name. 

““T suppose because it’s like 
® man-of-war,”’ he replied con- 
descendingly, and I realised 
that the Cornish language was 
indeed dead. 

The weather changed next 
day, and a strong wind blew 
from the south-east, accom- 
panied by grey cloud masses 
overhead and squalls of rain. 
We tramped the cliffs in mack- 
intoshes buttoned up to our 
chins, and wherever we went 
the wind beat in against us 
from the sea. We trod the 
sodden cliff-paths amongst the 
dripping fronds of the bracken 
with our heads bent against 
the blast. There was nothing 
anywhere to break the force of 
the storm, and it buffeted us 
for ever, a8 if there had been 
laid on us the curse of the 
Traceys of old who, because 
their ancestor slew Thomas 
& Becket, were condemned to 
travel with wind in their faces 
wherever they went. The island 
scene grew more stark, barren, 
and desolate than ever before. 
Few people were abroad in the 
single street of Hugh Town, 
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and none on the cliffs or beaches 
beyond; only the seabirds 
populated those places, riding 
the winds, ascending and dip- 
ping on the currents of air, or 
standing in close-packed ranks 
upon the rocks with their gaze 
fixed on the sea. Up on 
the heights of Peninnis and 
Garrison Hill the ocean-bell 
could be heard tolling faintly 
through the surge of the sea 
and the wind. 

Then, on the evening of the 
second day, the wind dropped 
and the sky cleared, and once 
more a glint of sunshine, light- 
ing up the pale sands, drew a 
white margin along the shores 
of the distant isles. It was too 
late then to cross to any of the 
outlying islands, and on that 
evening, which seemed so much 
more still than any other even- 
ing we had known here because 
our ears were still attuned to 
the blustering of the wind so 
lately dead, we strolled through 
the lanes that go to Holy Vale, 
and so down to Pelistry Bay. 
And there, as luck would have 
it, we met the man from 
Lancashire once again. 

He was walking the beach, 
a8 always, still busy about that 
seemingly unending quest of 
his. It was a quest for what ? 
With a curiosity which only 
now, for the first time, became 
more than casual and fleeting, 
I asked that question. I asked 
it aloud, and Mary echoed— 

“Yes, for what, do you 
think ? ” 

He was coming on slowly 
towards where we sat, all 
unconscious of us, as usual, 
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because of his intent scrutiny 
of the ground. Sometimes he 
bent and picked up something, 
standing to examine it with 
close attention as it lay in his 
hand, but always throwing it 
away in the end. Now it 
struck me that he had been 
no more indoors during the 
last two days of rough weather 
than he had been before, al- 
though his wife and the boy 
were often sitting together 
in the lounge. I wondered 
whether he had continued to 
pace the island beaches during 
these days as he had done 
before, too wrapt in his hobby 
to mind, or even to notice, 
squalls and blustering wind. 
It might well be, but at the 
same time the doubt became 
strong in me that there must 
surely be some stronger motive 
behind such action than a 
desire for the acquisition of 
little fluted shells, pink and 
white and biscuit - coloured. 
Mary also must have been 
assailed by the doubt, for as 
Mr Moody came abreast of us 
she hailed him— 

“Hullo, Mr Moody! . I 
don’t believe you’re really look- 
ing for shells at all. I believe 
you’re looking for pirates’ 
gold!” she shouted. 

She did not mean exactly 
what she said, of course; no- 
body but an imbecile would 
have sought for pirate gold 
on the open foreshore, and in 
spite of all his odd behaviour 
there was no suggestion of 
feeble-mindedness about the 
man from Wigan. 

He started when he heard 
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her voice, seemed bewildered 
to find us there, and began to 
answer in a halting, uncertain 


a ay, it’s shells Ah’m pickin’ 
u 9 

Then he stopped, and we 
both understood that this col- 
lecting of shells was only a 
pretext which he kept always 
ready for those whom he met 
and who were inquisitive, like 
ourselves. His right hand stole 
towards his coat pocket as if 
he were about to produce once 
more, almost mechanically, his 
handful of little shells, the 
corroborative evidence for his 
tale. This time, however, the 
shells did not appear, for he 
dropped the hand to his side 
before it had reached his pocket. 
Perhaps it occurred to him that 
this piece of evidence, twice al- 
ready produced for our benefit, 
had lost its power of impressing 
us; or perhaps he did us the 
honour of deciding at that 
instant that we were such as 
would understand and appre- 
ciate his real motives. In any 
case, after only the briefest 
moment of hesitation, he said— 

“Theer might be summat 
beside shells ! ”’ 

We both rose and moved 
towards him. 

“ Have you found something 
beside shells ? ”? Mary asked. 

She did not receive an answer 
to her question immediately, 
for Mr Moody chose instead to 
put a question of his own. 
With a sweep of the arm he 
indicated the expanse of sea, 
calmer now than it had been 
all day but still flecked with 


foam, and having the evening 
sunlight glittering upon its 
restless waves. 

“D’you know what that 
is ? ” he asked, and he included 
both of us in his glance. 

We stared out seawards and 
saw the distant cliffs of Corn- 
wall standing out clear against 
a fringe of primrose sky. 

“ Why, yes, it’s Land’s End,” 
I answered. 

“* Ay, that’s true,’’ he agreed, 
“but Ah mean what’s atween 
Land’s End and wheer we 
stand. That’s King Arthur’s 
land, it is an’ all; that’s Lyon- 
nesse, down under t’ sea ! ”’ 

He said it in a low tone, 
indeed almost in a whisper, 
and we knew somehow that 
he had just told us a thing 
which meant a great deal to 
him, something which perhaps 
was far more important in his 
sight than everything else about 
the isles of Scilly. Immediately 
we, too, realised that this 
thing he had said—this thing 
that both of us had vaguely 
known before and utterly for- 
gotten—was important to us 
also. The islands were no 
longer a mere cluster of rocks 
without glamour and without 
a storied past save a past of 
endless pillage and shipwreck ; 
they became the last remnants 
of a lost world of chivalry and 
strange adventure. They had 
a story lost beneath the sea. 

“Sithee, Ah’ll be showing 
tha what Ah found,” said the 
man from Wigan, and began 
to fumble in a pocket of the 
waistcoat he wore under his 
brightly bordered woollen pull- 
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over. He drew out something 
that was lovingly wrapped in a 
piece of cloth, uncovered it, 
and held it out towards us 
with reverence. Mary took 
it into her hand, and we bent 
over it. What he had handed 
to us was a coin of some sort, 
much worn and rubbed, and 
seeming to be rather octagonal 
than circular in shape, although 
even this was not certain. 

“Can you make out t’ 
letters?” Mr Moody asked 
anxiously. 

We peered closer, and saw 
that not quite all the inscrip- 
tion was defaced. 

“There is a pair of crossed 
keys, I think,” Mary pro- 
nounced, and her voice was 
not very steady, because the 
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We looked at one another, 
and all of us appeared to find 
it a little difficult to speak. 

“ Well ? ”? Mr Moody asked. 

There was no possibility of 
mistaking what the question 


meant. He believed that this 
thing he had found was nothing 
less than a relic washed up from 
that vanished legendary land 
beneath the ocean ; he believed 
that he possessed a coin of 
King Arthur. 

Something of his excitement 
must have communicated itself 
to me, for I felt a little out of 
breath as I turned the coin 
over and over in the palm of 
my hand. Imagination was 
beginning to be active and to 
whisper that here in my grasp 
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man’s excitement was infectious 
and we had both caught some- 
thing of it, although we did 
not understand what there was 
to be excited about. 

“ Ay, ay, theer’s cross-keys,”’ 
Mr Moody agreed, “ but tha’ll 
find letters, too, if tha looks 
close.”’ 

I took the coin and held it 
very near to my eyes. There 
were indeed a few letters not 
quite obliterated. There was 
certainly a capital A, and then 
a@ downstroke ; the second letter 
might have been an r, but one 
could not be sure of it. Beyond 
that, nothing was legible for a 
space, and then, quite clearly, 
there came the word BRITTAINE. 
I spelt it out, and Mr Moody 
corroborated. 


was a scrap of metal that had 
actually survived out of that 
strange world of phantasy, the 
world of Arthur and Merlin 
and the Grail. I realised that 
I was in no mood just then 
even to try to judge whether 
this coin were what Mr Moody 
supposed it to be, and, with a 
shake of the head, I handed 
it back to him silently. I 
watched him as he wrapped it 
carefully in its covering and 
slipped it back into his pocket. 

“Tell us where you found 
it,’? Mary said. 

“ Ah found it two year ago, 
on a beach near here,” he 
replied. “Mebbe Ah’ll find 
some more like it before Ah’m 
done.” 
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“So that is why you come 
to the islands and search the 
beaches all day ? ” 

“ Ay,’”? Mr Moody replied, 
and the passion of the seeker 
was unmistakably in his voice 
and in his eyes. “Some ’ud 
call me @ fool for doin’ it, but 
there’s nobbut this that Ah’d 
eare to do in my holidays 
now.” 

“ Are you sure about it? 
I mean, have you shown it to 
an expert ? ” she asked him. 

“There an’t any experts in 
Wigan, at least none that Ah 
know meself. Ah wouldn’t 
show this to anybody as hap- 
pened to come along, an’ theer’s 
only a few that’s seen it back 
at home.’’ We realised then 
that he had done us no small 
honour by taking us into his 
confidence. 

Mary gave him an under- 
standing nod. “TI think per- 
haps I should want to go on 
searching, too, if I’d found a 
coin of King Arthur, out of 
Lyonnesse !”’ she said. 

We were suddenly grateful 
to this man who went a’shoring 
to seek, not for the plunder of 
lost ships, but for the relics of 
® sunken world; for both of 
us, he had lighted up a place of 
darkness. We were not think- 
ing just then of the Arthur of 
history, the dim figure of a 
British chieftain who appears 
for a moment in the pages of 
Gildas the monk, fighting Saxon 
invaders at Mount Badon 
(wherever that may have been) 
and fading again out of the 
historical picture almost before 
he had entered it. We were 
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thinking of the Arthur of the 
legends of chivalry, the hero 
of the troubadours and of 
Malory and Tennyson, and at 
the moment we wholeheartedly 
believed in him. The great 
legend which had laid its en- 
chantment so completely upon 
the man from Wigan had now 
begun, for us also, to shed its 
glamour over all the isles. We 
seemed to have entered un- 
awares into a different world. 

I do not remember what we 
talked about afterwards as 
we stood there in a group on 
the shore and watched while 
the seas that covered Lyonnesse 
began to take on the tints of 
the sunset. When we turned 


and took the path back towards 

Holy Vale, we left our com- 

panion still walking the shore. 
‘“* How strange that we never 


remembered about Lyonnesse, 
there under the sea!” Mary 
said presently. ‘ Because it 
is true, isn’t it? Don’t you 
remember that scene in ‘ The 
Delectable Duchy ’ where ‘Q’ 
found the journalist friend who 
was staying with him writing 
articles for a newspaper? The 
journalist said that he was 
calling his series of articles ‘ A 
wanderer in Lyonnesse,’ and 
when ‘Q’ asked why, he said 
he had always thought that 
Lyonnesse was a poetical name 
for Cornwall. ‘Q’ said that 
that was all nonsense, because 
the Lyonnesse had been under 
the sea between Land’s End 
and the Scillys ever since it was 
submerged, according to the 
old chroniclers, in about 1099 
A.D.” 
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“Yes, it is a fascinating 
legend, and perhaps even some- 
thing more than a legend,” I 
agreed. ‘ Could it possibly be 
true about that coin, I wonder.” 

“Well, why not? There 
was the capital A, and the 
next letter looked as if it 
might have been an r, and then 
there came that word ‘ Brit- 
taine,’ quite distinct.” 

“ But why the word ‘ Brit- 
taine’? Why not a Celtic 
inscription, or even a Latin 
one ? ’”’ T asked. 

She stopped me quickly with 
a movement of the hand. “ No, 
don’t say any more! [ don’t 
want to have doubts about it, 
even if you have. I would 
rather go on believing in King 
Arthur’s coin, just as Mr Moody 
would rather go on believing in 
it, too,’’ she said. 

As we came to the crest of 


the hill and looked out to sea 
above the glimmering lights 
of Hugh Town, the twin hills 
on Samson, and Bryher beyond, 
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heaved themselves out of an 
ocean that reflected a blaze of 
orange and crimson in the sky 
behind. The bell still sounded 
from across the waves towards 
the western isles, but tonight 
it was less like a grim warning 
than like a dirge for King 
Arthur’s knights engulfed with- 
in the waves that had swallowed 
Lyonnesse. 

The only thing that I ought, 
perhaps, to add is that, on 
returning home, a persistent 
doubt caused me to seek out 
Boyne’s work on trade tokens, 
those pieces of small change 
80 extensively issued by Eng- 
lish tradesmen in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. 
I found there an illustration of 
an eight-sided coin bearing a 
pair of crossed. keys in its centre 
and carrying this inscription : 
“Ann Brittaine of Bishop 
South Street, Starford. Her 
halfpenny 1669.”’ So far, how- 
ever, I have not mentioned 


that to Mary. 








. TO PASS THE TIME.” 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I po not know the name of 
the man who told me this story. 
I never saw him before and I 
never met him again. He wore 
a Canadian uniform, but I 
think he was English. And 
that is all I know about him, 
except one thing, which I am 
sure of: he was @ brave man. 

We met at the bottom of a 
shallow inclined tunnel some- 
where near the tip of the Loos 
salient. I dived down that 
hole because of a minenwerfer 
shell the size of a Zeppelin 
which was in process of making 
a forced landing on my head. 
When I hit the bottom of the 
shaft the minnie exploded at 
the entrance, and the whole 
world shuddered at that terrific 
blow. Then I heard a calm 
voice say, “Come in; don’t 
knock.” 


I shook like a jelly, because 
I was very frightened. I said, 


“My God! 
thing.” 

“ Don’t you worry,’’ my host 
said. ‘ They’ll get nearer than 
that yet. They’ve spotted this 
new shaft we’re making, and 
they mean to knock it out. 
Hold on @ minute while I light 
the candle. Stand by! There 
she blows again. Wup!” 

That one jarred the candle 
out and jolted the tunnel 
viciously. It was like being 
inside a brutally shunted rail- 
way wagon. I did not wish to 


That was a@ near 


be buried alive, and I was half- 
way up the shaft when a hand 
grabbed my ankle and pulled 
me back. 

*“‘ Sit down, you fool ! ” 

That is not the proper way 
for a private to speak to a 
Captain; but I sat. Or, per- 
haps, crouched is the word. Or 
cowered. When one is filled 
with the fear of an imminent 
and horrid death one does not 
assume drawing-room attitudes 
exactly. 

My companion in the hole, 
which I felt would soon be 
our mutual grave, remarked, 
“Sorry, Brother. But I know 
their little tricks around these 
parts. They’ve got a machine- 
gun trained on the mouth of 
this shaft, and you can bet 
your life there’s a Jerry with 
his finger on the trigger, waiting 
and hoping we’ll try to make a 
bolt for it. You’re much better 
off sitting quiet here.” 

“ But if they blow in the 
entrance we’ll be buried,” I 
cried. 

‘“‘ Let’s hope they won’t.” 
He re-lit his candle, which a 
trump of doom immediately 
shocked out again. ‘ K.O.,” 
said he. ‘“ That was a beaut. 
Well, it’s no use wasting 
matches. What we’ve got to 
do is to sit here and wait—and 
not worry. What’s the use ? 
You get a grip on yourself, 
Mate. I’ve been in worse 
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messes than this and got away 
with it. Yes. Once I was 
where there wasn’t a way out 
at all. No way. But I got 
out. I'll tell you. It'll do to 
pass the time and keep us from 
thinking things. 

“T don’t suppose you ever 
was in Talu. The island’s 
about dead now; but when I 
was there it was booming. 
That’s why I went. They’d 
found pearl, and Talu was 
in the middle of the new 
grounds, and the anchorage 
was good in all winds except 
from sou’-east. So the pearlers 
just naturally flocked there. 
All hands. Every blessed 
schooner from along the whole 
coast. And most of the fleet 
from Thursday too. And Japs 
as well. We wasamob. Must 
have been about a hundred 
schooners and . ... 

“Wallop! That was a close 
one. Rattled my back teeth. 
You’re getting warmer, Jerry, 
old son. Where was I? 

“Oh, Talu. I wish I was 
there now. I’d make a bee- 
line for Lorgan’s and stand 
myself a long, strong one. 
And then a lot more. Yes. 
The shell ran large and plenty 
on the New Grounds, and the 
market was good. I made 
money. But Lorgan got most 
of it. That was my trouble. 
I used to hit it up, and then 
I got nasty. And when I got 
nasty I got scrapping. That’s 
the way it takes me. Looking 
back at myself, I don’t wonder 
the boys got tired of me. I 
must have been a curse and 
) ee 
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“Wow! That one was short. 
Pitch ’em up a bit, Fritz. Pity 
to waste ’em. 

“ Hagen was a Fritz, too. 
One of the fat-necked, square- 
headed, noisy kind. Always 
talking big and plenty and 
throwing his weight about. 
And he had lots of weight. 
There was over six foot of him, 
with beef to match, and we 
called him the Proud Prussian. 
It didn’t take much liquor to 
make him think he could lick 
the world single-handed. Yes. 
Hagen was pretty well as big 
@ blight on Talu as me. So 
the boys got tired of Hagen. 
He made me tired too. 

“There was plenty of hard 
cases on Talu besides the Proud 
Prussian and me. Pearlers 
tend that way. And when a 
mob of pearlers gets a down 
on you it’s time to move on. 
But I was too young and 
cocky to have any sense, and 
Hagen liked himself so much, 
he couldn’t believe anyone else 
didn’t. 

“T had the idea I was the 
Big Noise on Talu. The Proud 
Prussian thought he filled that 
bill too. So pretty soon there 
was trouble between us. Which 
went on. And got worse. We 
was always showing our teeth 
at each other, just like a couple 
of damn dogs. 

“The thing came to the boil 
one afternoon at Lorgan’s. 
Most of the fleet was in, so 
Lorgan’s was jammed full. I 
was there with a fierce drought 
on me after a full month’s 
diving. Diving is thirsty work. 
The salt pickles you and... 
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“ Woppo! That was short 
again. Minnie’s getting hot 
and hanging back on ’em. 
Fine! What was I saying 
about pickles ? 

“Ah! Yes. I was back at 
Lorgan’s, quenching my burn- 
ing thirst. I wish I . 
Excuse me ; I said that before. 
Anyway there I was, and I 
was holding forth loud and 
constant. I forget what I was 
gassing about, and it doesn’t 
matter; but I was a cocky 
young squirt in those days, 
and you can bet I was blowing 
my horn good and proper. 
Hagen was holding forth too ; 
not so loud as me, but nastier. 
He had a way of talking as if 
he was the Lord Almighty and 
you was just dirt, and it 
made you want to knock his 
face in. 

““T would have smashed his 
face in if we hadn’t been stand- 
ing with our backs to each 
other when I heard him say a 
gentleman couldn’t make his 
voice heard in the world nowa- 
days because of the noise of 
the vulgar and ignorant. I 
knew that was a shot at me, 
so I jabs my elbow back into 
those proud Prussian ribs of 
his and I says, ‘Then shut 
your mouth, you lousy square- 
head.’ 

“That started it. I saw the 
boys by me duck, so I kicked 
out backwards and ducked too. 
I was just in time. Hagen 
loosed off and nearly blew in 
my eardrum. He missed me, 
though, and got Long Mac 
instead. I’d my shelling knife 
in me belt. You know. Heavy 
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great things they are, with a 
big brass handle. I pulled 
quick and jabbed backward 
and up. I felt it go home and 
heard a grunt. I judged I’d 
got Hagen, and it made me feel 
sickish. But I felt sicker when 
I saw the man I’d stuck was 
poor old Daddy Williams. 
“Then the boys started in 
and attended to me and Hagen. 
When things slowed up a bit 
I saw they’d got Hagen down ; 
six of ’em, and they were 
sitting on him. I was in the 
same fix, only worse, because 
there was seven of ’em piled 
on me, including Fatty Buckle. 
Daddy Williams was walking 
about, nursing his arm like a 
woman with her first-born, 
and Long Mac was stretched 
out, dribbling blood and 
bubbles. 
“ Fatty 


weighed 
twenty stone, and I was telling 
him to ease his weight off my 
lunch when someone stamped 
a heel on my front teeth, and 
I took the hint and dried up. 


about 


Yes. The boys were feeling 
savage, and I’ve told you they 
were tired of me. 

‘Old Doc Rowley took the 
floor. He’d been an Army 
doctor once, before gin and 
pearling got him. He says, 
‘Gentlemen, we’ve got to do 
something about this, but noth- 
ing rash and hasty. There’s 
one man hurt and another 
dead, or as good as. When 
you start blowing bubbles like 
that it means you’ve got it 
through the lungs and you’re 
for it. Long Mac’s a dead 
man—and it might have been 
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you or me just as easily. It’s 
serious. These two swine have 
been leading up to this for a 
long time. They’re a blight, 
both of ’em. They’ve been 
making themselves a nuisance 
and a curse to all hands for 
months, and I’m sick of ’em. 
We’re all sick of ’em. And 
they’re dangerous. We don’t 
want ’em. If they’d done each 
other in it would have been 
a good riddance, but they’ve 
killed Long Mac and hurt 
Daddy Williams, and they’ve 
got to be stopped. The question 
before the meeting is, what do 
we do?’ 

“There wasn’t much doubt 
about the sense of that meeting. 
The boys had been jerking 
back their gin since the morn- 
ing, and they were all for 
scragging Hagen and me. The 
sooner the better. And I 
could see they meant business. 
I came out in a cold sweat and 
I says, ‘Hell, boys, it was 
only an accident.’ Hagen says 
nothing on account of someone 
sitting on his face. 

“ Rowley says, ‘Dry up, 
prisoner at the bar.’ And 
Daddy Williams kicks me in 
the ear. Rowley says, ‘ They’re 
murderers and they legally 
ought to be hung; but there’s 
no police within a thousand 
miles of Talu. We can’t let 
the swines rip, anyhow, in 
case there’s more killing done. 
So it’s up to us. But what do 
we do?’ 

‘“¢¢ Draw lots who’s to shoot 
’em,’ someone shouts. ‘ Tie 
’em up and dump ’em in the 


lagoon.’ 
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“The Doc points out that 
if they do us in themselves, 
they’ll be murderers in the 
eyes of the law and liable to 
get their necks stretched. He 
says Hagen and I aren’t worth 
it. He says, ‘No. We can’t 
do it; but they can. Let the 
two of ’em fight it out and do 
’emselves in.’ 

“That bright idea hit the 
boys right on the spot. They 
went into committee on it. 
They got off all sorts of fancy 
notions about the best way for 
me and Hagen to scrag each 
other. The main point was to 
make sure we both got killed 
without risk to the spectators. 
They didn’t want any survivors 
to the duel, and that wasn’t 
so easy to fix. Daddy Williams 
suggested giving us knives and 
tricing us up in a sack and 
letting us get on with it. It 
was Rowley who thought of 
putting us on the shoal... 

“Woof! That one got the 
entrance. Sit down. It’s only 
half blown in, and I reckon 
it’s safer that way. The less 
hole there is there the less 
chance of us stopping a splinter. 
That was only a fluke. We’re 
all right, yet. We'll be all 
right. Things do get all right, 
somehow. Listen. 

‘“‘ Talu harbour’s a mile wide, 


“with deep water everywhere, 


except in the middle, where 
there’s a shoal. At high tide 
there’s a good five foot of water 
over the shoal; at low tide 
the sand dries out three feet 
and makes a sort of long, 
low whale-back. The strip of 
sand stands out all smooth 
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and yellow. It’s yellow as 
Australian gold and the water’s 
blue. It looks pretty. 

“Doc Rowley’s bright idea 
was to dump the Proud 
Prussian and me on the op- 
posite ends of the shoal, with 
a rifle and ten rounds and a 
knife each and let us get to it. 
The boys jumped at the notion. 
It filled the bill nicely. At 
Talu, you see, the tide rises 
eight feet, and if Hagen and I 
didn’t finish each other off, the 
water would make a job of it. 
The beggars knew neither of us 
could swim. 

“ Tt was low water then, and 
they rowed us off to the shoal 
in two boats, and dumped me 
on one end of the whale-back 
and Hagen on the other. I 
jumped ashore quick and took 
a snap-shot at Hagen while he 


was getting out of his boat. 


It was silly of me. The range 
was a good three hundred yards, 
and I missed. He dropped 
flat behind the slope of the 
beach, and so did I. Then 
the boats pushed off and left 
us. And there we were; me 
with one round gone already. 

“ T lay flat on the slope, with 
the toes of my boots in the 
water and my chin pressed 
into the sand. That put my 
eyes just level with the top of 
the shoal. It had a dead flat, 
dead smooth surface, and I 
could see along the whole 
length of it. At the far end, 
where the sand began to slope 
down to the water again, I 
could see a small black spot. 
That was Hagen, taking a 
peep over the top, just like 
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me. I aimed again, mighty 
careful this time, you bet; 
but I must have fired high, 
because I didn’t see the sand 
fly. 
“ T hitched myself back down 
the slope an inch or two to get 
my head under cover, and I 
got a fright when I felt the 
water lapping cold at my knees. 
That made me think. It 
wouldn’t be long before the 
rising tide forced me up the 
bank till my head showed 
over the top—an easy mark 
for Hagen. But he’d be in the 
same fix, too, and I saw plain 
that that was the time I'd 
have to get right down to it 
and shoot quick and straight 
and plug him. Then I'd be 
able to stand up, and I had a 
hope the boys would come 
then and take me off. It 
wasn’t me, after all, who’d 
done Long Mac in, and I 
didn’t think the boys would 
stand around doing nothing 
when it came to the point and 
just watch me with the water 
creeping up and up and drown- 
ing me by inches. 

“The water was wetting my 
chest when I took another 
squint over the top, and I got 
a start when I saw what Hagen 
was up too. The beggar’d 
piled a heap of sand in front 
of himself, and he was hard 
at it, making it bigger. That 
meant he’d still have cover 
when the water topped the 
bank and made me show my 
head. When I tumbled to 
that, I tell you I began making 
sand castles in a hurry. 

“Té isn’t so easy, shoving 
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up wet sand in front of your- 
self when you’re lying flat. In 
the hurry I guess I must have 
showed more of myself than I 
thought. The first thing I 
knew was a bullet slamming 
into the sand just short of me. 
For a bit I thought I’d been 
blinded by the flying sand ; 
but it wasn’t that that put the 
fear of God into me. What 
scared me stiff was the power 
of the thing, the terrible weight 
of the blow when the bullet hit. 
It seemed to shake the whole 
bank. I thought of the bullet 
hitting me with an awful punch 
like that, and I slid back, 
quick, to get more cover—and 
found myself, by God, with my 
face in the water. 

“T got down to it then, 
scooping up sand to make my 
cover higher. But it’s queer 
how quick the tide rises. It 
wasn’t long before I saw the 
water ’d beat me, however hard 
I worked. It must have been 
some time after six then, be- 
cause the sun was setting, and 
when I peeped over the top 
of my heap I saw the whole 
bank was covered. There was 
nothing but water in front of 
my eyes, with a lump on it 
where Hagen was. 

“His second shot was so 
close the splash hit my face 
like a handful of stones, and 
I felt as if a horse had kicked 
me. I got busy then. Get him 
before hé gets me, was the one 
thought I had. I fired as quick 
but as careful as I knew how, 
and in the hurry I lost count 
of Hagen’s shots. I lost count 
of my own, too. The water 
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was up to my mouth when [ 
reached in my pocket for 
another round and found I’d 
only one left. 

“T kept that one. The 
light was going fast and I 
could hardly see my mark. 
Hagen was east of me and I 
think the light must have 
favoured him. He fired four 
more shots before it got dark, 
which couldn’t have been long ; 
but it felt like he was firing and 
firing at me for ever. He’d 
only my head sticking out of 
the water to fire at, and he 
missed. You seem to think 
we’re in @ nasty fix down this 
hole here ; but you try sitting 
up to your neck in rising water 
with someone shooting at your 
face. Yes. I was glad when 
the light went. 

“Tt must have been after 
seven then, and when I stood 
up the water reached to my 
knees. It was calm and dark 
and smooth as glass. I stood 
there, feeling the water creep- 
ing up my legs. It was bad. 
Once I heard splashes close to 
me, and I felt my back hair 
stand up like a cat’s. I thought 
it was Hagen, sneaking up on 
me, and I grabbed my knife ; 
but it must have been some fish 
jumping. 

“That made me think of 
trying to sneak up on Hagen ; 
but when I moved I saw that 
was no good. The water was 
all phosphorus, and I made a 
flaming wake you’d think you 
could see for miles. I kept 
very still after that. For a long 
time. 

“Then I did some figuring. 
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By the time the water was up 
to my armpits, I’d figured out 
that high tide was due at ten 
o'clock. I knew my tides. 
You can’t go sailing schooners 
about those waters without 
knowing all about tides. When 
the moon was full or new, the 
water at Talu rose about nine 
feet. In between moons it 
only rose eight. Or a few 
inches more sometimes, if- it 
was blowing from the south- 
east. At low water I’d seen 
the shoal I was standing on 
dry out about three feet. At 
the top of high water, with a 
full moon, I’d sailed my 
schooner over the shoal without 
touching, and my schooner 
drew five foot eight. And in 


my boots I stand five foot six. 
By the time the water was up 
to my chin I’d worked it out 


that I was due to drown if it 
was spring tides; but if it 
was neaps and I stood on my 
toes and if I didn’t sink into 
the sand and if it didn’t come 
on to blow and make waves 
and... Well, what chance [ 
had all depended on the moon 
not being full or new. With 
neap tides I had a hundred 
to one chance. And I’d for- 
gotten the state of the moon. 
And I couldn’t see it, because it 
hadn’t risen. 

‘*T tried to heap the sand up 
under me with my feet; but 
that wouldn’t work—it only 
made holes and sunk me deeper. 
I moved about a bit and tried 
to find a high place, but I 
found myself getting into deeper 
water. I lost direction in the 
dark, too, so I stopped where I 
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was in case I walked off the 
shoal altogether. 

“And the water kept on 
rising. It was up to my mouth. 
I dropped my rifle and stood 
on it. I got off my coat and 
made a bundle of it and stood 
on that. It didn’t do no good. 

“TI was standing on my toes 
with my nose just out, and I 
was thinking of swallowing 
water and getting it over, when 
something touched me. I’d 
forgotten all about Hagen. 
He’d been moving around, look- 
ing for a high spot, when he 
bumped into me. 

“ T jumped and grabbed him 
round the neck, and he 
crumpled up and we both went 
under. He’d got a grip of me 
and I couldn’t break clear. I 
struggled hard, but I couldn’t 
break clear, and then I began 
to fill up with water and knew 
I was done and gave up. 
Anyone would. That was the 
end. Finish. Nothing more 
to do and no way out. You'd 
think so, wouldn’t you ? 

“You would. But here I 
am. There was a way out. 
I guess I was three parts 
drowned, and when I came-to 
I found I was in Hagen’s arms. 
He was holding me up. The 
water was lapping at his chin, 
but he held me up high. 

‘““ Presently he says, and he 
had to turn his face up to get 
his mouth out of water—he 
says, in a voice I’d never heard 
him use before, he says, ‘ Gott ! 
Gott! Gott!’ Like that. 
Three times. And he says, 
‘I can no more.’ And I says 
to him, ‘Hold on! Hold on a 
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little longer. It’s the top of 


high tide, now, and the water’s 
7 ? 


“ He tried to say something, 
but he had to shut his mouth 
to keep the water out. And 
I said, ‘Look! It’s light! 
It’s the moon.’ For the moon 
had risen, and I saw it was a 
half moon. And I did my best 
to keep his courage up. I 
told him why I knew it was 
high tide, neaps, and how we 
were safe if he could only stick 
it out a bit longer. He couldn’t 
speak then, because only his 
nose was out; but I felt him 
lift himself up on his toes and 
get a fresh grip of me. 

“Yes. Hagen. ... A 
Fritz. ... 

“ Presently the water began 
to fall. I watched the line of 
it under his nose, and he could 
feel it. The tide had risen fast, 
but it fell very slow, or seemed 
to. Mighty slow. And Hagen 
was weakening; I could feel 
it. But the water fell, slow 
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but sure, and he stuck it out 
somehow. He was all in with 
the strain, and presently he 
let me slip and slip. He 
couldn’t help it. But I felt 
bottom just in time with my 
toes. And after that I had to 
hold up Hagen till the shoal 
dried. 

“Tt was after dawn when a 
schooner sailed in from sea. 
They saw us two sitting there 
together on the shoal, and sent 
@ boat and took us off.” 

He struck a match and lit 
his candle. ‘ So that was the 
end of that,” he said. ‘“ And 
this is the end of this, thank 
God, too. Fritz has knocked 
off. He’s used up his ration 
of shells for the day most 
likely. Or maybe he’s feeling 
sorry for us and chucked it. 
You can’t tell. But I do know 
I haven’t heard anything drop 
around here for a long time. 
Have you?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 
haven’t noticed.” 


“Ty 








TABACUM. 


BY J. E. KNOX. 


Tas place, Tabacum, where 
we are is perhaps best described 
by its latitude and longitude 
—17° South; 143° East—be- 
cause, 80 far as I know, it does 
not exist on any map, and, 
indeed, does not exist at all. 
It is merely a location in the 
bush of Northern Australia, 
somewhere between the blue 
Pacific and the crocodile- 
infested waters flowing into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, all 
of two thousand miles from 
the capital of Melbourne and 
farther from there than from 
Japan. 

That was not always its 
name. Originally it was known 
as Duhrn, later as Gol-Gol, 
still later as Springmount (why, 
I do not know, for there are 
neither springs nor mountains). 
Finally, when the motley crowd 
of hopeful, but utterly inex- 
perienced, prospective growers 
of tobacco invaded its primeval 
privacy, it became Tabacum, a 
name which has at least the 
virtue of a certain propriety, 
though who thought of it and 
decided upon it must himself 
go down anonymously in ‘its 
history. So far that name, 
officially, has stuck to it, though 
the settlers, with common 
human perversity, ignore all 
other nomenclature and call it 
the ‘134 Mile.’ A medley of 
strange names to give to a place 
which is really no place. 


If you looked down upon it 
from an aeroplane, you would 
not be able to see it. All you 
would see would be a vast 
expanse of tree-tops, hundreds, 
even thousands, of square miles 
of them, with here and there, 
at wide intervals, pinpricks of 
clearings marking homesteads 
—or what have been home- 
steads; for already in the 


four years since they were 
established a number have 
been abandoned —in its un- 
limited and otherwise unbroken 
monotony. 

Those abandoned blocks and 
homesteads are pathetic. Their 


desolation makes a pitiful 
monument to men’s hopeful 
heroic effort. What tragedy 
lurks among their decaying 
timbers, hovers over their 
wretched little clearings, with 
the ever-encroaching bush 
creeping over them so quickly 
that soon they are as though 
they had never been at all! 
What hopes lie buried there ! 
Where now are those who made 
them ? 

There are three within three 
miles of us. Gliddon’s main- 
tains a brave air of fight ; but 
Doyle’s and M‘Vicar’s are dead, 
very dead, and unlovely in their 
death. Four short years ago, 
Doyle cleared his land and 
built his barns and bulk-shed 
at a cost of some hundreds of 
pounds; six months ago an 
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enterprising Italian bought the 
complete outfit as it stood for 
twenty pounds, and after 
pulling it down carried it away. 
All that remain now are the 
piles on which the buildings 
rested, a litter of rusty tins, 
broken crockery, bottles, rags 
of clothing—a widespread ac- 
cumulation of rubbish, like a 
refuse tip—and the overgrown 
clearing surrounded by drunken 
fence posts, badly charred by 
many bush fires, unsightly, like 
decayed, discoloured teeth. 

And M‘Vicar’s! He, poor 
man, had not money enough, 
I suppose, or perhaps was too 
cautious, to build solidly and 
expensively. His barns, shed, 
and house (if he had a house) 
were merely frameworks of 
timber, cut from the surround- 
ing bush, covered with bags. 
Most of the bags have gone, 
rotted away, and now there 
are left only those gaunt lurech- 
ing poles with here and there a 
rotting rag flapping wanly in 
the wind. <A depressing sight ! 
I never see it but Iam reminded 
vividly of a picture I know of a 
dark, wind-swept heath with a 
gibbet on it, and on the gibbet 
@ grisly corpse. Even in the 
bright sunlight an atmosphere 
of gloom seems to brood over 
that place. 

There is no clearing at 
Tabacum. There is, in fact, 
nothing but a galvanised-iron 
shelter. It stands at the side 
of the narrow-gauge rail- 
way that runs down from 
the miniature metropolis of 
Mareeba to the tin and silver 
mines round Chillagoe, ninety 
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miles farther out, south by 
west. Until two years ago 
there was not even the shelter ; 
Tabacum then was just a name 
on two posts planted by the 
railway authorities, who may 
have had some system in plot- 
ting its location, and the 
location of other sidings like 
it, though I am not too sure 
that they had. That their 
system, if they had one, was 
at best a haphazard affair 
may be judged from the fact 
that they did not put the name- 
board on its present site, but 
half a mile farther away. It 
was a forgotten Russian who 
put Tabacum where it is. His 
house (if I may so call the 
erection of bark under which 
he lived) was half a mile from 
where the authorities planted 
the posts and the name, but 
he, feeling that it would be to 
his much greater convenience 
if the siding were half a mile 
nearer his front door, up- 
rooted Tabacum and replanted 
it ! 

Since then it has grown in 
importance to the extent that 
there has been added to the 
name-board the erection of 
galvanised iron and already 
sun-blistered wood, the earthen 
floor of which is constantly 
overlaid by a carpet of dead 
gum-leaves and odd bits of 
paper and string from grocery 
parcels eddied there by the 
wind. Twice a week, at half- 
past eleven in the mornings, 
the few surrounding inhabitants 
congregate under its shelter to 
await the arrival of the train. 
If they are punctual, they will 
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assuredly await it, for the train 
never is. Its vagaries would be 
funny if they were not so in- 
conveniencing. We once waited 
two hours, only to see it come 
rattling along the single track 
like a mad thing—from the 
wrong direction ! 

Tabacum owes such modern 
origin as it has to the days of 
the depression round 1930 and 
1931, and that depression is 
responsible for the heterogene- 
ous collection of human beings 
of every nationality which in- 
vaded it. There was wide- 
spread unemployment; men 
could find no market for their 
labours, nor profitable venture 
for their capital, if they had 
any. Therefore, when the 
Government attracted attention 
to the fortunes to be made out 
of growing tobacco with the 
outlay of a very modest capital, 
a number grasped at what they 
fondly hoped was a great 
opportunity. 

That is why Tabacum can, 
among its settlers, boast of a 
dentist, a jockey, an architect, 
® crane-driver, a land surveyor, 
an ex-legionnaire of the French 
Foreign Legion, @ journalist, 
an ex-naval gunner, an ex- 
trooper of His Majesty’s regular 
Hussars, a musician, and others 
of many accomplishments in 
general but none in particular 
to give a name to. Of nation- 
alities there are Australians, 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irish- 
men, Italians, Germans, Greeks, 
Swiss, Albanians, one Turk, and 
until recently the Russian who, 
because of the proximity of his 
hut to the siding, cherished the 
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faint hope that he might one 
day be a stationmaster. 

That railway siding is 
Tabacum. It is the hub of 
our small world; the spokes 
are the dusty meandering 
tracks radiating all ways from 
it through the bush, dwindling 
as they go, and finally coming 
to abrupt dead-ends where 
huddles of lonely barns and 
huts rest in their little pockets 
of clearings in vast and other- 
wise uninhabited bush. From 
our back door one might fare 
forth north to the tip of Cape 
York peninsula, three hundred 
and fifty miles up, and strike 
no fence or sign of human 
habitation on the way. East, 
we are bound by the coast ; 
north, south, and west, the 
country is a8 wide and feature- 
less a8 the open sea. 

Our own spoke leads north- 
west, a distance of only a few 
miles, and our dead-end is 
known officially as Kingsbrook, 
about which two things are to 
be noted: that if you asked 
to be directed to Kingsbrook, 
you would have difficulty in 
finding anyone who had ever 
heard of it, though if you were 
to ask for ‘ G. G.’s,’ almost any- 
one within a radius of fifty 
miles could tell you without 
thinking ; and that, like Spring- 
mount without its springs and 
mountains, it has nothing par- 
ticularly to do with either kings 
or brooks. The name is merely 
an abbreviated compound of 
the names of the two schools to 
which the two original settlers 
on the block owed their 
education. 
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One morning, some three 
years ago, on that vague high- 
way which runs down to Dim- 
bula, a highway which is only 
a direction changed as often 
as the floods and rains in the 
wet season come down to wash 
it out, travellers might have 
seen what would be to them 
the most unusual sight of a 
one-room house, our house, 
being jolted out on the back 
of a truck from Mareeba. The 
undertaking would have been 
delicate enough on smooth 
roads, but it was perilous on 
those rough wandering uncer- 
tainties, and especially over 
that narrow track which, from 
the Mulligan turn-off, had to 
be cut through the bush to 
give the house ‘house room.’ 
The house did fall off the truck 
when crossing the rocky de- 
pression of Granite Creek, on 
the other side of Chewko, and 
was coaxed back on to it only 
after grave doubts had been 
entertained about its ability to 
stand up to the operation with- 
out bringing about its catas- 
trophic disintegration. A very 
large world it looked, perched 
up there on the top of its (by 
contrast) very small mechanical 
Atlas. 

It is an unimposing, slightly 
lop-sided, rather pathetic-look- 
ing little wooden house with an 
iron roof. Its one room, ten 
feet by ten, has three glassless 
holes for windows, and two 
doorways, one leading to the 
verandah and the other to the 
lean-to kitchen. The verandah 
runs round two sides only, the 
front being merely a thorough- 
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fare, though that portion of the 
side, ten feet by eight, screened 
by canvas, is our living-room 
and dining-room and bedroom. 
Within its confined space are 
crowded my bunk, three chairs 
(of sorts), a table capable of 
seating six people comfortably, 
@ standing ‘ tucker ’ safe, and a 
home-made cupboard (covered 
with an embroidered tea-cloth 
—® mysterious possession !) 
which supports the gramo- 
phone. There is not much 
room to move about in it. 

‘G. G.’ uses the room as his 
‘ official’ bedroom, though it, 
being the main thoroughfare to 
the kitchen, lacks the privacy 
usually accorded to bedrooms. 
He has the luxury of an iron 
bedstead (which creaks), and 
also of a dressing-table with a 
libellous mirror maintained, for 
the present, at a satisfactory 
angle by a wedge of bandaging 
thrust between it and one of its 
supports. 

But, in comparison with 
many others that I know, it 
is a comfortable house. It 
serves its simple purposes. 
Approached from the desolation 
of the bush, it has a settled air 
of homeliness ; from the direc- 
tion of the top paddock it looks 
pretty ; from any other direc- 
tion it looks, I am afraid, a little 
dingy, a little squalid even. 
Wood-heaps, disused cooking- 
galleys, and refuse tips are not 
ornamental. 


It is not easy to give to any- 
one unacquainted with it any 
proper conception of the nature 
and quality of the bush that 
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surrounds us. It has to be 
seen and experienced to know 
its real character. 

Bush, a8 distinguished from 
the heavily timbered, and often 
impenetrable, scrub of the 
coast hills, has everywhere a 
monotonous similarity through- 
out the whole wide continent, 
a similarity which constitutes 
one of its chief dangers. One 
can get lost in it far too easily. 
Even the trees, though differing 
widely in size, nature of foliage, 
and quality of their woods, 
have a general character, their 
trunks being mostly bare for 
three-quarters of their height, 
their leaves slender, affording 
little shade, practically none, 
and so scanty as sometimes to 
look ridiculous. Outside, not 


twenty paces from the verandah 
where I sit, there is a ‘ blood- 


wood,’ eighteen inches in 
diameter and forty feet high, 
with scarcely more foliage than 
I could comfortably put in my 
hat. Spindly saplings are in 
profusion, though the larger 
trees are commonly more widely 
spaced. In average bush 
country one can see ahead a 
distance of perhaps a hundred 
to two hundred yards. 

Giant ant-hills, so called, are 
numerous — grotesque - looking 
miniature mountains of dried 
mud, many of them hereabouts 
nine to ten feet high, and 
measuring thirty feet in cir- 
cumference at the base. They 
are not really ant-hills, but 
the mud castles of the most 
destructive termite (which our 
pocket dictionary describes as 
@ “neuropterous insect of the 
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genus termes’’), commonly 
called the white ant. In other 
parts of the western country 
such ant-hills, I understand, 
though I have not seen them, 
sometimes reach the incredible 
height of thirty to forty feet, 
remarkable monuments to the 
industry of countless millions 
of insects over long periods of 
years. 

The soil itself is usually 
sandy gravel with wisps of 
coarse grass and an occasional 
cluster of palms, while strewn 
all over it lie fallen limbs and 
tree-trunks, the wreckage of 
bygone fires, floods, storms, 
and natural decay. Except in 
places and during wet seasons, 
water is never abundant. In- 
deed, in general the bush is 
characterised by its aridity. 
It is one of the marvels of 
nature how vegetation, and 
particularly great trees, many 
of them growing in the 
most unlikely places, even out 
of apparently solid rock, 
manage to keep alive. Wild 
horses (‘ brumbies ’), wandering 
half-wild cattle, wild pigs, 
kangaroos, and other bush 
fauna succeed somehow in sus- 
taining life, though after a 
general survey of the country 
one wonders how. 

We had an adventure recently 
with one of those mobs of wild 
pigs. 

There is a sport in India 
called pig-sticking, in its way 
an aristocratic kind of sport. 
The men I have met who have 
told me about it have always 
been careful to let me know, 
if only by modest suggestion, 
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that it is a dangerous sport. 
I take their word for it. I 
know nothing about aristo- 
cratic pig-sticking, but I do 
know a little about the plebeian 
sport of pig-shooting, not from 
the top of a horse, but from 
my own flat feet ; and I would 
suggest that my type of sport 
is as dangerous to me, if not 
more dangerous, than pig- 
stickers’ is to them, especially 
when the weapons used are a 
sports gun and a ‘22 (familiarly 
known as a ‘ pea’) rifle with 
the property of being able to 
shoot round corners. 

We were sitting one Sunday 
morning after breakfast, ‘ G. G.’ 
and I, on the small ten by eight 
corner of the verandah dis- 
cussing whether we had dirtied 
enough clothes during the week 
to necessitate a hated washing- 
day. I was in the only com- 
fortable chair; ‘ G. G.’ was on 
the floor of the verandah with 
his back against one of its 
posts, a position he claims to 
be more comfortable than it 
looks, fashioning something out 
of a kerosene tin, than which 
there is no more generally 
useful article in the country. 
The kerosene tin has a just 
claim to be considered one of 
Australia’s national emblems. 

What ‘ G. G.’ was fashioning I 
do not know, but he stopped his 
hammering fora moment to look 
up and say: “ Here’s Pete!” 

Down the track from the 
clearing came the two hundred 
lumbering pounds of jovial 
humanity which is Pete 
Toombes, ex-naval gunner, 
Norwich born. He has nice 
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teeth, Pete, a nice smile, looks 
sleepy, and enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having at Christmas- 
time two years ago knocked 
two of the local policemen 
‘cold,’ one after the other, 
because they interfered with his 
festivities. 

Pete had come across to say 
“ How’s things ?’’ We invited 
him to stay for dinner, but 
when he found that we had 
only the inevitable corned 
‘junk,’ of which he could get 
more than he liked at his own 
place, he was on the point 
of delicately declining when 
‘G. G.’ suggested that we 
should go and look for duck. 
He had seen a number the day 
before on some lagoons beyond 
‘Grandpa’ Whettig’s, about 
three miles away through the 
bush, though more than twice 
that distance round by the 
track. 

Pete was not enthusiastic, 
nor, to be truthful, was I. 
The day was hot enough then, 
and would be hotter. How- 
ever, we went, ‘G. G.’ as 
leader of the expedition with 
the sports gun, and Pete as 
guest with the crooked 22, a 
weapon which, even if straight 
in the barrel, usually kills 
things only by misadventure. 
We did not tell Pete of its 
peculiarity. 

The country we went through 
was typical bush country, an 
arid, monotonous wilderness of 
trees, a desolate region in- 
habited only by the ‘ brumbies,’ 
cattle, and scattered mobs of 
pigs, the progenitors of which 
had no doubt once been 
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domesticated; but they had 
reverted to type and become 
as wild and hostile as any 
Indian pig. 

Mount White with a long 
scrubby-looking tail of mottled 
gravelly hills lay not far off 
to the south, the scene once, 
before the shibboleth of ‘ white 
man’ kept them out, or was 
supposed to keep them out, of 
a concerted prospect for gold 
by hundreds of Chinese in close 
formation, who disturbed every 
foot of the soil. 

At one time it was estimated 
that there were 40,000 Chinese 
in this Cape York district alone, 
all prospecting for gold, most 
with their base at Cooktown, 
on the Pacific coast north of 
Cairns, a town once boasting 
the astonishing number of 
forty -six ‘pubs,’ but until 
recently on the point of com- 
plete abandonment. 

With the introduction of the 
bill for Asiatic exclusion, there 
followed, a8 seems usually to 
follow such exclusion, an epi- 
demic of ‘ Chink-running,’ some 
of the contraband Chinese, it is 
said, paying as much as forty 
pounds for the privilege of 
being smuggled into the 
country. The story is told, 
though with what truth I 
cannot say, of the practice of 
one gang of smugglers which, 
when threatened with detection 
in the course of its illegal 
activities, adopted the effective, 
though inhuman, method of 
disposing of the evidence of 
its misdeeds by sinking and 
drowning it ! 

We crossed Cattle Creek, in 
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which there was not a vestige 
of water, and the Walsh River, 
which was merely a discon- 
nected chain of water-holes. 
Pete trailed disconsolately in 
the rear, two hundred per- 
Spiring pounds of complaint. 

When we emerged at length 
at the top of a rise, we could 
see the lagoons, seven or eight 
of them, though only one or 
two with water, in the midst 
of a wide flat marsh a quarter 
of a mile away. To get close 
enough to shoot we should have 
to make a detour and come 
upon the ducks from the far 
side, where the bush crept 
closer to the flat and there 
were more and better oppor- 
tunities of cover. We had to 
be very close on account of the 
nature of our artillery, but 
we could creep up on them 
quietly -—— 

“Hi! Hr! Shoot!... Oh, 
dammit! Soot!” 

A faint agitated voice from 
the far distance. 

“Now,” growled ‘GQ. G.,’ 
“what the ——’s the matter 
with him? He’ll scare every 
bird in the peninsula! Whore 
is he, anyway ? ” 

Pete was no longer with us. 
He had been dawdling for 
some time, but we had not 
thought he was as far behind 
as he seemed to be. And 
something seemed to be happen- 
ing to him. 

When at length he came into 
view, he was behaving peculi- 
arly. He was darting from 
sapling to sapling, making 
leaps at them, and then leaving 
them to embrace tree-trunks. 
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From tree-trunks he darted to 
other saplings—strange panto- 
mime for a fat fellow on a hot 
day. 
“Shoot !... Oh, curse you! 
Can’t you shoot!” 

We saw then what was the 
matter with him. Behind him, 
not very far behind and not in 
any particular hurry, but in- 
exorably as fate, trundled a 
monstrous black boar, ob- 
viously an angry boar, looking, 
in the long grass, like a small- 
sized ‘ brumby.’ 

“SHoot! Of all the blister- 
ing... A-a-ah!” 

Zero hour! The boar’s amble 
quickened to a brisk hand- 
gallop, and poor Pete could 
only leap frantically at a sapling 
scarce thicker than his wrist, 
clamber up it hand over hand 
with an agility which spoke 
well for his naval training, and 
hang precariously swaying there 
like some ponderous bat, while 
the pig made havoc of his old 
straw hat and rooted danger- 
ously at his base. 

It was a much less comic 
business then than it seems now. 
It was, in fact, a distinctly 
nasty business, for an angry 
wild boar can be a very nasty 
antagonist. Some sportsmen 
even say they would prefer to 
face a charging lion. I do not 
know; I have never had oc- 
casion to face a charging lion ; 
but I had on that morning to 
face a charging boar. 

This one stopped churning 
up the ground round Pete to 
take a survey of us out of its 
wicked little eyes, and came 
straight at me. It was my 
turn for acrobatics. I think I 
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excelled Pete in the celerity 
with which I attained a safe 
height. From that vantage- 
point I looked down to see the 
whole family of pigs now come 
to see daddy rout the humans. 
There were big pigs and little 
pigs, fat pigs and lean pigs. 
The bush seemed alive with 
inquisitive pigs. 

Pete, temporarily out _ of 
danger while the boar nosed 
round the foot of my tree 
sanctuary, cautiously lowered 
himself to the ground to grab 
his *22, but even as he grabbed 
it the boar saw him and made 
for him again. 

Crack ! 

It was not a very loud or a 
very startling crack. Nor was 
it, I think, an _ intentional 
crack. But it proved to be a 
fateful one. That great boar 
stopped in its tracks, slumped, 
and lay down not a yard from 
Pete’s feet. Dead! As dead as 
pork. 

“Shot it!” said Pete 
dazedly. “I shot it! Shot 
it’’"—(he had a look)—* shot 
it clean through the eye. 
Aimed at its eye, I did.” 

“¢ You’re a liar,” said ‘G. G.’ 
heartlessly. “If you’d aimed 
at the pig you’d have shot Jim. 
That thing’s bent to ” 

Pete squinted along the 
barrel. 

“ Aw, hell! Me reputation 
gone again! ... What d’you 
want givin’ a bloke a thing like 
that to shoot with ? Might ha’ 
killed somebody.” 

“You killed a pig,’ I re- 
minded him. 

“Yes. Saved your lives, I 
did.” 
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“ Anyway,” said ‘G. G.,’ 
‘¢‘ what happened ? How comes 
it you’ve got this thing follow- 
ing you about? Making a pet 
of it?” 

“ Sawitlyingdown. Heaved 
a bit of ant-bed at it.” 

‘‘ Well, in future you’ll be 
well advised to let-———” 

‘‘ Don’t say it now! I know 
it meself. Dlllet’emlie. What 
are we going to do with it—the 
carcase ? Good eating, pig.’ 

“Tt’s up to you. It’s your 
pig. You shot it.” 

“Ye-e-es,” Pete agreed 
doubtfully. 

We had to leave it there, a 
quarter of a ton of dead pig 
—good eating. The dingoes 


would probably find it. 


I have the opportunity to 
write of these things now be- 
cause I have just come out of 
hospital and for a time must 
use my legs as little as possible. 
As I. write I am the con- 
valescent victim of a distressing 
complaint familiarly, though 
inelegantly, even repulsively, 
known as ‘ barcoo rot,’ which, 
until I went to the hospital, 
I had supposed to be the result 
of a long spell of dry weather 
conditions and of drinking 
stale rain-water which had lain 
stagnant in a water-tank for 
anything from one to six 
months. I had one hard 
‘barcoo’ sore on my right hand 
to begin with ; I am now healing 
seven, three on my hand and 
four on my leg, the outward 
and visible signs of privation. 

A fortnight ago, when I 
attempted to rise in the morn- 
ing, I fell back into the well of 
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my sagging canvas bed with a 
yelp of anguish. My leg, with 
its sores under their dressings 
covered over with the leg of 
an old sock, trussed up with 
string like a ham, was swollen, 
sensitive to touch and painful 
to move. It was an ominous 
sign I could not neglect. 

By eight o’clock, being unfit 
to ride, and having no other 
mode of transport than a 
decrepit ‘ utility ’ truck which, 
like a ship in dry dock, had 
rested on bricks for six months 
beneath the shelter of the 
tobacco - curing barn, I was 
limping painfully through the 
bush to the railway, bound for 
Mareeba and medical opinion. 

It was probable, though by 
no means certain, that there 
would be a train during the 
forenoon ; but because in my 
extremity I needed one, there 
was none. 

About eleven o’clock a little 
‘ poof, poof ’ motor trolley came 
rollicking along the narrow- 
gauge track going in the op- 
posite direction to that in 
which I wanted to go. I sig- 
nalled it to stop, and asked the 
three men who were aboard 
when I might expect a train 
going my way. They held a 
long consultation before they 
said: ‘ About half-past nine 
tonight.” 

I limped back to Tom 
O’Neill’s place, which is the 
nearest to the siding, and 
spent a long agonised day 
there reading age-old news- 
papers and an uncheerful book 
called, and purporting to 
answer, ‘Common Objections 
against Religion.’ 
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By eight o’clock, in the 
darkness of the night and 
carrying a borrowed hurricane 
lamp, I set off again for the 
siding hut, and when I reached 
it sat down on the carpet of 
gum-leaves, paper, and string 
which covered its earthen floor, 
and gave myself up to gloomy 
doubts about the veracity of 
the three men on the trolley 
and forebodings about the 
probable unpunctuality of the 
train (if any). 

The lamp attracted thou- 
sands of insects from out the 
night. They fluttered round 
it, and so exasperatingly round 
me, that I put it out; but, 
remembering that I would need 
the light to signal the train, 
if it came, I lit it again. 
Great beetles flew in with the 
resonant hum of distant aero- 
planes ; a night bird swooped 
down with a ghostly flutter of 
wings; I heard the dull thud- 
thud of a kangaroo hopping 
away in the bush behind; a 
far-off cock anticipated the 
dawn by seven or eight hours ; 
@ bandicoot rustled in the 
undergrowth ; that feathered 
fiend, the mopoke, Uriah Heep 
among birds, uttered its mellow, 
melancholy, hypocritical note ; 
crickets shrilled unceasingly ; 
@ bull snake ‘ cooed’ a seduc- 
tive noise so faint that it is 
scarcely a noise at all, and so 
deceptive as regards distance 
and direction as reasonably to 
be called ventriloquial. (Did 
you know that bull snakes make 
noises ?) 

So for over two weary hours 
I sat in what was otherwise 
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the eerie silence of the bush at 
night, in a little oasis of light 
amid a desert of darkness, wait- 
ing for my train. 

At long last it came. I 
heard its faint far-off rumble, 
and when I went outside to 
look could see the glow of its 
great searchlight illuminating 
the cloudy sky, still a long way 
down in the desolation of the 
south. In due time, when it 
came closer, I waved my hurri- 
cane lamp, and the long 
thundering train, in utter dark- 
ness but for the lights of the 
engine and at the guard’s van 
in the rear, drew to a shudder- 
ing stop at nowhere in par- 
ticular to take me aboard. 

With so little ceremony that 
it would be more proper to say 
with a debit of ceremony, the 
guard opened a door, put his 
shoulder below that part of me 
where it could obtain greatest 
leverage, hoisted me up, pushed 
me in, banged the door on me, 
and waved his lamp. 

‘‘ What’s this place ? ”’ 

I was so startled that I had 
to let the owner of the Voice 
ask his question again. In 
that Cimmerian gloom I could 
see nothing, and had thought 
I was alone. By degrees I 
made him out, a blur in the 
corner. When a match scraped, 
I saw by its light that I had 
five other travelling com- 
panions, none of whom, though 
I spent some hours in their 
confined company, I could 
recognise again. 

“What was that place?” 
asked the Voice again. 

“ Tabacum,”’ I told him. 
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‘‘ Where’s that ?” 

I could not tell him. No one 
had asked me the foolish 
question before. Tabacum isn’t 
any where. 

When we got to the township, 
it was, of course, in darkness. 
I went across to the hotel, 
groped my way round to the 
back and painfully up a long 
dark flight of stairs, poked 
intrusively and apprehensively 
about until I found an empty 
room, and went exhaustedly, 
but thankfully, to bed. 

When he saw me in the 
morning the proprietor be- 
trayed no surprise, because, 
being accustomed to such hap- 
penings, he felt none. 

“‘ T came in late,” I explained, 
and he nodded his head ap- 
provingly, saying: “Yeh. A 
coupla bob.”’ 


“¢Barcoo rot,’ said the 
doctor later in the day, with a 
brusque finality which would 
effectively have put a stop to 
any argument, even had I been 
inclined for one, “‘ barcoo rot’ 
is a type of scurvy. All you 


fellows have it. It is caused 
through a lack of certain vita- 
mins in your food. You should 
eat more vegetables.” (I knew 
that; what I did not know 
was how I was to get any 
vegetables.) ‘‘ You go about 
in shorts? Uum! I thought 
80. Good thing you came 
in. This needs attention. Get 
into ‘dock’ as soon as you 
can.” 

I was in ‘ dock’ within the 
hour. 

Coincidence provided me with 
two known ward-mates. In the 
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bed on my left, recovering from 
the effects of having been run 
over by a railway truck, was 
‘ Brad,’ one of the two fellows 
who dug our waterless well. 
It was no fault of his, or of his 
‘ side-kick’s,’ that he went away 
leaving us with a hole in the 
ground forty-seven feet deep 
and no water, and a hole in our 
pockets seventy - five pounds 
deep. Seventy-five pounds is a 
lot of money to pay for a hole 
in the ground. 

On my right was a dentist 
who had turned  tobacco- 
grower. He was recovering 
from the bite of a ‘ red-backed ’ 
spider, than which there is no 
more deadly little pest in the 
bush. Some snake-bites are 
preferable to it, and many much 
less dangerous. It is a curious 
provision of nature’s that the 
littlest of its poisonous creatures 
are often among the most 
virulent. 

That vicious little insect- 
devil, no bigger than a man’s 
finger-nail, can inject into its 
victim @ minute quantity of 
poison so potent that unless 
promptly treated the victim 
may die a very painful death. 
Deaths do occur from the bites, 
though, fortunately, not many, 
principally because bites are 
rather rare, and also because 
effective treatment is usually 
readily available. 

The dentist had an anxious 
time, and although he did not 
come very close to death, he 
may say he has suffered all the 
agonies of it. He was very 
sick when he went in, not very 
sure where he was or what was 
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the matter with him, and had 
his long lean form cruelly con- 
torted by the pain and action 
of the poison. 

They pumped drugs into him 
there in the hospital, and in the 
heat of these tropic summer 
days put him under a mound of 
blankets, with hot-water bottles 
packed all round him, from 
which ordeal of drugging and 
sweating he emerged cured, 
though longer and leaner-look- 
ing than he was before. 

There were two other occu- 
pants of the ward—‘ Mickey,’ 
a four-year-old child severely 
burned through having fallen 
into an ant-hill in process of 
being burned out, and a swarthy 
cattle-drover from nowhere in 
particular, of indeterminate age, 
suffering from what were euphe- 
mistically described as his 
‘nerves,’ but which actually 
was sheer lunacy. He was so 
swarthy as to be almost black. 
His eyes, deeply sunken in his 
saturnine face beneath heavy 
black eyebrows, looked merely 
@ sooty smudge across the top 
of his nose. He slunk about the 
ward noiselessly and stealthily 
like a cat, with his hospital 
pyjamas hanging from him so 
loosely that at any embarrass- 
ing moment they might fall off. 
He wandered about everywhere 
in that dishevelled state and 
stealthy fashion not only during 
the day but also very alarm- 
ingly during the night. 

One night—the nurse told 
me it was around midnight— 
I awoke with the uneasy feel- 
ing that I was not alone. Nor 
was I. That ghoul of a man 
was bending down over me 
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with his face not six inches 
from my own! When I sat 
up with a jerk and asked 
him what the matter was, he 
called me ‘ old-timer’ and in- 
quired how the little old world 
was using me! 

I had already been told by 
one of the nurses that he scared 
her ‘stiff’; that the night 
before my admission he had 
been wandering through the 
building collecting all the water- 
bottles and tumblers ; that he 
had threatened to strangle the 
dentist ; that the sister had 
found his razor hidden under 
his mattress and had confiscated 
7) ee 

I did not appreciate his mid- 
night solicitude. 

Still later during that night, 
some time in the early hours of 
the morning, I awoke again to 
see him standing at the foot 
of the dentist’s bed, hands on 
hips, peering down with the 
puzzled intentness of an 
earnest student of biology ex- 
amining some strange new bug. 
I lay still, apprehensively wait- 
ing for what might happen, 
and wondering, if anything did, 
what possible use I with a 
dicky leg could be. Nothing 
happened. He wandered away, 
and went back peacefully to 
bed. 

Nine times a day he would 
slouch vacantly past me, taking 
no notice of me, but on the 
tenth would creep up, bend 
over me 80 closely that I was 
afraid he was going to kiss me, 
and ask in a_ confidential 
whisper how the little old 
world was using me! It was 
all very perturbing. 
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Then one day, just after 
mid-day dinner, for no known 
reason, he cursed the doctor, 
the sister, the nurses, the hos- 
pital and everything connected 
with it, changed from his 
pyjamas into a grey flannel 
singlet and a pair of sagging 
khaki trousers, rolled such be- 
longings as he had into an 
indiscriminate bundle with his 
own blankets on the outside, 
and shuffled out. He was 
away Overnight, and we were 
congratulating ourselves that 
we had seen the last of him 
when next morning, just after 
the clothes on his bed had 


been changed and the bed 
itself fumigated, he shuffled 
in again, looking no different 
from what he did when he 
went away, except swarthier 
and dirtier, and still carrying 


the indiscriminate bundle of 
his clothing, the sleeve of a 
shirt trailing out on the ground 
behind. He disrobed to the 
extent of taking off his trousers, 
but, having no pyjamas of his 
own, went to bed in his shirt 
and fell asleep. No one knew 
where he had been. 

Beyond me, through a com- 
municating door which was 
never closed, I could see re- 
clining on a bed in the adjoining 
ward a patriarchal old man with 
@ long white beard. He was 
Seventy-seven years old, the 
last of three brothers who with 
their widowed mother had come 
out to this country from Ireland 
sixty-two years earlier. Those 
three brothers had never been 
parted in all their long lives 
until, five years before, death 
claimed one of them. When I 
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was there, the second died in 
the bed next that in which the 
last is no doubt still lying 
patiently waiting his own time, 
and not caring how soon it 
comes. As he told me, he was 
feeling very lonely. 

I saw him sometimes being 
helped out to the verandah in 
the afternoons, and as he 
tottered along he stood scarcely 
higher than the ends of the 
beds, so grotesquely doubled 
up that his head hung lower 
than his hips and his long 
beard almost touched the floor. 
I would have liked to talk to 
him, for he could tell great 
tales, but he could not talk 
tome. That old man who in the 
company of his brothers and in 
the heyday of his manhood 
roved the plains, drove cattle, 
prospected, mined, farmed, 
fought, gambled—did all those 
adventurous things which other 
men did in those wild old 
adventurous days in this wild 
new country—was worn out. 
The flame burned so low that I 
sometimes wondered, looking at 
his placid old face still brown 
against the white of his many 
pillows, whether it had not gone 
out altogether, and he gone 
where he wanted to go, to join 
his brothers. 

Tragedy stalked in! A 
would-be suicide was admitted ! 
From where I lay in bed, I 
could see him the morning 
after his arrival limping about 
the verandah with a thick 
dressing round his neck, a 
tall bronzed cripple, partially 
paralysed down one side, who, 
but for that infirmity, would 
have been a magnificent figure 
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of a man. Indeed, he was 
that still. 

One would have expected 
that a man in his wretched 
position would have wanted to 
hide the head he did not 
succeed in taking from his 
shoulders, would have been 
nervous of meeting people, re- 
morseful, embarrassed. Not 
he. He was the most obvious, 
most talkative, most cheerful 
patient we had. He discussed 
his own crazy act with an utter 
absence of reserve and feeling 
which seemed indecent. I met 
him in the bathroom one morn- 
ing, and he told me all about it. 
He got drunk in a ‘ pub,’ he 
said, was refused more drink, 
and to show his displeasure 
went out into the yard and cut 
his throat! ‘Cripes!’ he 
roared, with boisterous, if mis- 
placed humour, “an’ I damn 
near done it, too!” 

Whether he was too drunk 
to finish the job, or found it 
too painful, Ido not know. His 
attempt, however, could not 
have been very determined, 
since the very next morning he 
was up with the birds, though 
in disobedience of orders, stroll- 
ing about wondering where his 
trousers had been ‘ planked.’ 

Queer company! A hospital 
is not the pleasantest of places 
at the best of times, but that 
one would have been more 
pleasant if there had not been 
a potential suicide and an 
uncertified lunatic walking its 
floors. 

I will tell you of a final 
incident. It is probably unique 
in the history of the world, 
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something new under the sun. 
If I wrote it up as fiction, my 
story would be discredited, 
dismissed as too wildly im- 
probable. Yet it happened, 
and I saw it happening. I 
was witness of the extraordin- 
ary spectacle of an uncertified 
lunatic with homicidal tend- 
encies shaving with a blade 
razor &® potential suicide whose 
tragic throat he had to treat 
delicately in order to avoid 
the week-old ear-to-ear gash 
in it! There, to use a word 
beloved of the novelist, is a 
macabre situation for you! 
There is a scene for a Grand 
Guignol play ! 

The suicide, fingering the 
stubble on his chin, wanted to 
shave, and asked the sister 
for @ razor. Very naturally 
she refused to give it to him, 
and he went away muttering. 
Came the lunatic as ambassa- 
dor. He asked the sister to 
lend him the razor so that he 
could do the job. Very natu- 
rally again, even more em- 
phatically and, I am afraid, 
profanely, she said like —— she 
would ! 

Eventually, however, the 
lunatic succeeded somehow in 
obtaining a razor elsewhere, 
and the fearful performance 
took place while the sister and 
nurses were at dinner, outside 
the room of an isolated Yugo- 
Slav patient suffering from 
pneumonia ! 

It is a true tale I have told, 
but with a suicide and a 
lunatic passing through it, it 
has, I am afraid, been a some- 
what sordid one. I am sorry! 
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Two days ago I had an 
unusual and unexpected visitor 
who for a time kept me guessing 
whether he would turn out to 
be an unwelcome one—a little 
ragged man with grey stubble 
on his chin, a perpetual leer 
on his grimy face, on his head 
a shapeless black hat festooned 
in front with drooping strings 
of corks to keep the flies out of 
his eyes, a grey flannel sleeye- 
less shirt looking in urgent 
need Of a wash, and long 
khaki trousers concertinaed 
over the tops of his broken 
canvas shoes—in short, a 
‘swaggie.’? One of his eyelids 


behind the dangling fringe of 
corks drooped dismally, a sag- 
ging blind with its spring out of 
order. 

He and his kind are familiar 
figures, though I scarcely ex- 


pected to find one here at this 
‘ dead-end ’ whence there is no 
road out but the road in; and 
probably I would not see 
another if I lived here for the 
next ten years. He was familiar 
enough, but with the familiarity 
of a house-fly in mid-winter. 
Throughout all Australia 
there is this class of men known 
aS bagmen, swagmen, or more 
commonly as ‘ swaggies.’ They 
are the present-day representa- 
tives of what were once known 
as ‘sundowners ’—which pic- 
turesque name is too good for 
them — whom the dictionary 
characterises as ‘lazy worth- 
less loafers in Australia who 
saunter from station to station, 
always arriving at nightfall, 
in the hope of getting free food 
and shelter for the night.” 
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While that description no doubt 
fitted the old ‘ sundowner,’ it 
is not strictly applicable today 
to the ‘swaggie,’ who has 
enlarged upon his prototype’s 
sphere of activity. He has 
made it more of a fine art 
than just inartistically arriving 
at night too late to do any 
work, and leaving in the morn- 
ing too early. 

My visitor, however, laid no 
claim to any distinction. He 
had started off when he was 
sixteen, and now he was forty- 
six. At least, he thought he 
was forty-six. Danged if he 
could remember. Heh-heh- 
heh ! 

Thirty years of walking roads 
and bush tracks, without a 
home, without kin that he 
knew of, without money, 
friends, ambition, with no other 
desire than to continue to walk 
roads and bush tracks—until 
some night the sun would go 
down on him, and some morn- 
ing find his bones bleaching by 
@ wayside track! What a life! 
I do not know how many times 
he told me that all his worldly 
possessions were in ‘ that there 
swag.’ He kept on telling me, 
looking at me with a kind of 
bashful pride as if he expected 
me to applaud his achievement 
of utter destitution. 

As there is a variety of names 
for the man, so there is a 
variety of names for his pro- 
fession of tramping the long 
white roads in pursuit of the 
avoidance of work, if I may so 
phrase it. He may be ‘on 
the road,’ ‘taking a walk,’ 
‘carrying the swag,’ ‘ waltzing 
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with Matilda,’ or in that other 
quaint phrase ‘ humpin’ bluey.’ 
**Once there was a ‘swaggie’ 
Down by a billabong, 
Under the shade of a coolibah 
tree ; 
And he sang as he watched 
His old billy boiling: 
‘You'll come a-waltzing, Matilda, 
with me.’”’ 


You may hear the ‘ swaggie’s 
anthem’ sung anywhere from 
Cape Leeuwin to Cape York ; 
for the ‘swaggie’ is to be 
found wandering all over the 
vast continent, often in the 
loneliest and most unlikely 
places, a picturesque figure 
enough—at a distance—with 
his swag (his bedding and 
wardrobe) on his back, and his 
larder balancing it in a hessian 
sugar-bag across his chest. 
From one hand dangles a 
dented, soot-grimed billy, while 
the other, if he has not adopted 
the fashion of the pendant 
corks from his hat brim, waves 
@ wisp of gum leaves to ward off 
the flies. 

His is life boiled down to its 
greatest simplicity. The wide 
continent to walk in, the bush 
or the plain for a bed, the sky 
for a roof, and the moon or 
stars for his candle, sustenance 
provided free and obtainable 
by the simple act of walking 
and asking for it, the ‘ swaggie ’ 
knows freedom as most men 
can never know it. He learns 
his trade by living it. 

‘G. G.’ was twenty miles 
away on Emerald Creek, and 
I was alone in the kitchen 
cooking my mid-day meal of 
rice and stewed prunes when 
I heard the hoarse “ Hallo, 
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the house ! ” from out in front, 
and, thinking it was one of the 
other fellows come to pay a 
neighbourly call, shouted in 
answer: ‘Hallo yourself! 
Take a seat. I'll be out in a 
moment.” And when I went 
out, there was my little man 
leering up at me from the only 
comfortable chair we have, a 
chair of which he steadfastly 
retained possession until he 
went away, his legs crossed and 
his finger-tips pressed together, 
like the parson come to call ! 

He was very affable. He 
thought the house a ‘nice 
little possie.’ (Had I the 
‘makings’? ... Ta!) He 
discussed the weather and the 
prospects of the crop. (And 
@ match? ... Ta!) While he 
helped me out with the rice 
and stewed prunes he told me 
all about. Australia and him- 
self. The country was in a 
helluva state. (He damned the 
country.) It was them b—— 
politicians what had done it. 
(He damned all politicians.) 
There were too many ‘ pommy ’ 
(that is English) immigrants 
getting to it. (He damned 
‘ pommies.’) He damned 
everything and everybody in- 
discriminately. 

Before he went away—back 
the road he came, for he had 
got well off the track which was 
to lead him to Dimbula and 
thence to infinity—I asked him 
to let me take his photograph. 

“ How much is it worth?” 
he demanded. ‘A _ coupla 
bob ? ” 

I damned him then. He had 
eaten my bread, my rice and 
stewed prunes, drunk my tea, 
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smoked my cherished tobacco, 
and then wanted me to pay 
him for the privilege of taking 
his photograph! I told him I 
would see him much farther 
than his vague destination first. 
I am sorry now, though, that 
I did not photograph him. 
The recollection of him makes 
me feel that a pictorial memento 
would have been worth ‘a 
coupla bob.’ : 
He ambled away from me, 
that funny little man going 
nowhere, and as I watched 
his slovenly figure disappear 
among the trees with never a 
backward look, and heard his 
quavering voice frightening the 
birds with ‘‘Springtime in the 
Rockies,’”’ I almost envied him. 
He asked little of life, and 
got what he asked. Growing 
tobacco, we have asked little 
more, with more reason to ask 
it, but have not got it. Ours 
has not proved the profitable 
venture we hoped it would be. 
For four years we have 
worked in the seasons ten to 
fourteen hours a day, nursing 
plants in their seed-beds, and 
patiently re-sowing them when 
the mould wiped them out; 
when the rains came, head down 
and stern up we have planted 
them, ten acres with five thou- 
sand plants to each acre, and re- 
planted them when they died ; 
under the tropic sun we have 
tended them while they grew, 
papered them, grubbed them, 
‘suckered’ them; when the 
leaf ripened, we have picked it 
and stayed up all night watch- 
ing the fires to cure it; we 
have worked hard and lived 
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frugally; we have seen the 
labour of a year wiped out in 
an hour by torrential rains ; 
we have seen the labour of a 
year slowly destroyed before 
our eyes because there was no 
And now, after four years, 
most growers draw a Govern- 
ment dole of ten shillings a 
week for ‘rations’ to sustain 
them while they worry through 
the fifth! Down? Yes. Out? 
No! What does it matter? 
We have lived a good life. We 
are very fit. Our digestions 
are good. Our naked bodies 
and legs are deeply browned ; 
our bare feet hardened like 
black fellows’. And, which is 
life, we have gained some 
wisdom from experience. 

Tomorrow the sun will come 
up to declare open a new day 
of opportunity. I have the 
passport to mine here beside 
me now, @ Slender slip of 
paper which cost me only five 
shillings. Beneath the bald- 
ness of the official phrasing 
covering its surface is hidden 
@ magic invitation which may 
lure me a thousand miles. 
Five shillings have purchased 
me the right to fortune—if I 
can find it! For five shillings 
I have acquired a ‘ Miner’s 
Right’ to go looking for it 
over almost three million square 
miles of country—to go looking 
for gold! Who knows, I may 
find it! I may find that which 
will bring affluence to me, 
succour @ nation and astound 
the world ! 

There are still pots of gold— 
at the foot of the rainbow ! 
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A COMPOSITE COMMANDO. 


BY H. C. MAYDON. 


“ Hullo, Bringey, what do 
you want?” demanded the 
C.0., a8 his two subordinates 
= aan to attention. 

ank God, he’s in a good 
temper,’ Bringey muttered to 
himself. 

“The fellow’s gone balmy,’’ 
growled the adjutant. ‘“ He 
and three other lunatics are 
asking for leave to go to Lyden- 
berg ”—he paused dramatically 
—‘ to shoot wild dogs.’ 

The colonel whistled and his 
eyebrows went up, but he did 
not throw a fit as his adjutant 
seemed to expect. He turned 
to Bringey quizzically. 

“ Well, Bringey ? ” 

Bringey shifted his weight 
from foot to foot. He had 
seldom felt such a fool in his 
life. The adjutant’s derision 
made it ten times harder. At 
last in desperation he had a 
brain-wave : he dived his hand 
into his pocket and produced 
a@ paper -cutting. Mutely he 
handed it to his 0.0. 

The colonel eyed him de- 
murely, the crease of a smile 
barely hidden behind his mous- 
tache. Then he glanced at the 
slip in his hand. 

** Wild Dog Hunt in Lyden- 
berg District,” he read. ‘ Vol- 
unteers wanted. Owing to the 
increasing menace of a pest 
of wild dogs in the Eastern 
Provinces, especially in the 
Lydenberg district, it has been 


decided, with the approval of 
the Oommissioner, to take 
strong measures to stamp them 
out. With this end in view the 
local authorities are arranging 
a wild dog drive to take place 
between 10th-17th April to 
attempt to round up these 
marauders, and, by driving 
them into the centre of an 
ever-dwindling circle, finally to 
offer opportunity to kill them 
off. 

“Tt is hoped for the sake of 
mutual benefit and protection 
from this scourge that there 
will be no lack of volunteers 
from all parts of the Union. 

“Tt is confidently expected 
that there should be several 
hundred White volunteers and 
as many thousand natives— 
recruited locally—ready to tako 
part in this praiseworthy enter- 
prise. 

“ Would-be volunteers should 
kindly communicate without 
delay to the Police Superintend- 
ent, Lydenberg, who will supply 
all details as to arrangements 
and rendezvous.” 

There was a good deal more 
of it, but the 0.0. was a busy 
man and his curiosity was 
appeased. Queer ideas his sub- 
alterns seemed to collect, but 
there was nothing wrong in it. 
He was all in favour of their 
getting about and seeing the 
country. 

“Well, Bringey ?”’ he said, 
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looking up with a smile and 
handing the slip to the fuming 
adjutant. ‘Think this will 
amuse you, dO you? Turned 
very public -spirited all of a 
sudden, haven’t you? I hardly 
should have thought this was 
the kind of shooting you 
liked ¢ ” 


‘Well, sir,” stammered 
Bringey, “I admit it’s not 
quite that. The truth is, we 


hope to get quite a lot of real 
shooting too. The round-up 
is to take place quite a long 
way out— beyond Pilgrim’s 
Rest—and some say it’s stiff 
with game out there. You see, 
sir, with a huge round-up like 
that we ought to have all the 
game in the district driven 
before us. Lord knows there’s 
little enough game left any- 
where else in the High Veld, 
and we are all sick of the usual 
shooting leave——”’ 

“Cut it short, Bringey,” 
muttered the adjutant, trying 
to shoulder his brother officer 
off his well-known and favourite 
grouse. 

But the colonel was in ex- 
cellent humour today, and in 
no haste to sign papers. 

“But, Bringey, I thought 
Lydenberg District was a Game 
Reserve ? ” he interrupted. 

“So it is, sir,” continued 
Bringey eagerly, “ but that’s 
where we have @ unique chance. 
When we answered the ad- 
vertisement we inquired about 
game. They said that as a 
special incentive and for the 
period of the drive only, the 
embargo on shooting game on 
the Reserve would be lifted. 
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Anything could be shot except 
kudu and eland.” 

“Which leaves you duiker 
and a possible chance of a 
steinbok,” muttered the ad- 
jutant sotto voce, who remem- 
bered his Boer War days. 

“So your philanthropic 
motives are—are not quite dis- 
interested ?’’? continued the 
colonel, who was thoroughly 


_ enjoying himself. 


Bringey grinned. ‘ Well, not 
quite, sir, I admit. But after 
all, it’s fair enough. Give 
and take. We help them to get 
rid of their vermin, and they 
give us a shot at their game in 
return. After all, the wild dogs 
would kill it, if we didn’t. They 
say the damage done to game 
and cattle by wild dogs is 
beyond all telling.” 

There was a discreet cough 
in the background ; the R.S.M. 
hovered uncertainly at the door- 
way; the business of routine 
would not be gainsaid. The 
C.O. looked up with a start. 

‘ All right, Bringey. You 
can have your leave. All of 
you.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” jerked 
Bringey, in a tone of relief, 
The inquisition was over. 

“ Now get out, you d——d 
dog hunter,” snapped the ad- 
jutant with a grin as he 
initialled the leave book. 


At sunset on 10th April a 
dusty racketing train pulled 
into Lydenberg siding and, 
amid others, deposited the four 
heroes, plus Scatters’ batman, 
Espiner, and a ton of. baggage 
on to a jostling sandy platform. 


IT 
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A half-caste Cape boy, with 
the badge of Lydenberg Hotel 
in his cap, butted into Hubert. 

“X’cuse me, sah, but are 
you the gen’elmen for the 
Lydenberg Hotel ? ” 

“Don’t finger me,” said 
Hubert the disdainful. ‘ Are 
we, Scatters? You’ve made 
the bundobust.” 

“Yes, that’s right,’ said 
Scatters, trying to be cheerful. 
A long South African journey 
in those days was not con- 
ducive to good humour, and 
the auspices were not pleasing. 
“ A howling mob of stiffs and 
greasy Kaffirs,” is what Dicky 
called it. ‘‘ Where’s the man- 
ager, Mr Levinski? ” Scatters 
demanded of the hotel porter. 
‘¢ He said he would meet us here 
at the station.” 

‘Boss very busy,’ the half- 
caste replied. ‘‘ He told me to 
look out for you gents. Hotel 
bus all ready outside.” 

An antiquated bus drawn by 
a team of four mules stood at 
the station gate. Several queer- 
looking travellers, smelling 
strongly of beer and whisky, 
were already collected at its 
door. 

“Come on, boys,” shouted 
one of the group in cheerful 
impatience. “ Time to get a 
move on. My tummy is badly 
in need of something warm and 
soothing.”” The speaker was 
swaying heavily on his legs. 

‘“‘ T should have thought he’d 
had enough already—that cus- 
tomer,’’ breathed Hubert. 

“Eh, what’s that, man? 
Never enough ; there’s no such 
thing, ’specially when we are 
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on holiday. We’re up from 
Durban on this ’ere wild dog 
hunt. S’pose you young fellows 
are on the same lay ?”’ 

“Oh, buck up, ’Arris,’”’ broke 
in another. ‘ You’re not going 
to spend the whole blooming 
night chatting, are you? Let’s 
get on to the pub.” 

“Sorry,” broke in Scatters 
soothingly, ‘‘ but we’re waiting 
for our baggage. We've got 
rather a lot I’m afraid.” 

“Well, why don’t you bring 
it and let’s get off for Gawd’s 
sake,” said a new voice irri- 
tably. ‘Lord love me, don’t 
say this is it ? ’’ the voice con- 
tinued, as Espiner hove in 
sight escorting three hand-truck 
loads, wheeled by sweating 
Kaffirs. ‘ Almighty! that’s 
not all your gear and a bloom- 
ing military escort into the 
bargain! Oh la-di-da, don’t 
our young military gentlemen 
fancy themselves ! ’’ 

‘¢ Blast his neck, shall I dot 
him one?” gasped Bringey, 
whose discretion seldom waited 
on his reason. 

“Shut up, Bringey, don’t be 
a fool. Come on, give a hand 
with the kit,’ urged Scatters. 

But they never had a hope 
of getting half their baggage 
on the protesting roof of the 
rickety bus. 

“ Lumme, 


where do they 
think they are going—elephant 
shooting ? ” jibed one of their 
tormenters at sight of six guns 
and rifle cases. 

‘Tents, camp beds, valises, 


store boxes,’ continued a 
jocular voice, as the speaker 
raised and demonstrated at 
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arm’s length that mysterious 
but useful article of camp kit 
known in India as ‘ chilumchi ’ 
—an enamel washing basin, 
complete with leather cover, and 
depository for all washing gear 
on trek. ‘“ Part of the usual 
offices, or jolly old whatnot ? 
My Gawd, don’t they travel in 
luxury ! ” 

There was a burst of laughter. 

‘* No need to be vulgar, even 
to cover your blasted ignor- 
ance,” murmured Hubert. 


It was all that Scatters and. 


Dicky could do to load half 
the baggage on to the bus, and 
by good-tempered chaff and a 
deafness to taunts so to manage 
things that they reached the 
hotel without a fracas. Sam, 
the porter, was to bring on 
the rest of the kit by Scotch 
cart. 

Levinski greeted them on 
the verandah of the hotel. He 
summed up the situation at a 
glance, and consigning the Dur- 
ban party to the bar as being 
their most apt objective, he 
himself conducted the quartet 
to see their rooms. 

Two hours later, after an 
ill- cooked supper, they sat 
round a small table in the 
lounge exchanging drinks with 
their host and picking his 
brains. 

“Well, Captain,” the young 
Jew was explaining, “ you’ll 
have time in the morning to 
pop down and ask the Police 
Superintendent — Wiley’s his 
name—for any final in- 
structions. But my directions 
were to help you get off before 
noon tomorrow. You’ve got 
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close on sixty miles to drive, 
you see, to Zwei Kopjes, where 
you are to meet Boshof, the 
Commandant of your section. 
You must be there on the night 
of the 12th. That gives you 
two days and the road’s pretty 
bad. It’s a good Cape cart 
I’ve got for you; a fine pair 
of horses and a driver who 
knows the road.” 

‘But damn it, how are we 
going to get our four selves 
and Espiner and the driver 
and all our baggage into one 
Cape cart ? ’? demanded Dicky. 
“Tt’s absurd. We want an 
ox wagon or a Scotch cart at 
least.” 

‘*'You’d never get there in 
time, Captain ; besides, I could 
never get you a wagon at 
such short notice. The place 


is full of camps, and they all 


want transport. There is not 
another Cape cart to be had 
for love or money.”’ 

‘* Dashed bad bundobust, I 
call it,’? added Hubert; “ why 
didn’t they warn us that we 
had so far to go, and ask what 
transport we wanted ? ”’ 

“There was a Cape cart 
arranged for each  party,’’ 
remonstrated Levinski. ‘ You 
see, out here people don’t go 
on trek with—er—that is, they 
travel light. You gentlemen, 
if you will excuse me, have 
brought enough for an entire 
commando. Of course, you’ve 
been used to India.’’ 

‘“* He’s right,’’ said Scatters ; 
‘* we'll have to cut it down to 
bare necessities. By the way, 
Mr Levinski, have you any 
idea what transport is being 
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provided at the other end? 
At the rendezvous? I under- 
stand we’ve got nearly a hun- 
dred-mile trek to do and we 
shall be out five nights. The 
Cape cart can’t go with us, I 
suppose ¢ ” 

‘No, Captain, certainly not. 
You'll be crossing bush veld, 
dongas, kloofs, and kopjes all 
the way. I don’t know. 
Boshof ought to have two 
thousand Kaffirs out there, 
but he’s a queer sort. It’s a 
bit risky relying on him for 
porters. If I were you I’d take 
mules with you.” 

“By George! that’s the 
ticket,’ shouted Dicky ; “ that 
will save the whole show. 
Auxiliary transport to our Cape 
cart, and all ready for the 
kick-off. You must get us, 
let’s see, a pack mule each and 


one for the kitchen—that’s six, 


and five riding ponies. And, 
of course, the Kaffir syces. 
That be all right for tomorrow 
morning, Mr Levinski ? ”’ 

The little Jew whistled, then 
he began to chuckle, and finally 
he broke into great gusts of 
laughter. ‘‘ Six mules and five 
ponies,” he spluttered, “ all at 
five minutes’ notice,” and the 
room rang with his guffaws. 

In the far corner the party 
from Durban, by now hilarious, 
turned to share in the joke. 
‘ What is it, Levi ? ’’ asked the 
most obnoxious, strolling over. 
“Don’t they beat the band, 
these jokers. Want a nurse, 
do they, or the town band to 
play them out tomorrow ? ” 

“They’ll be wanting that 
for your funeral if you don’t 
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buzz off,’ snapped Hubert. On 
that the meeting closed. 

Early next morning Scatters 
and Bringey went to hunt up 
Wiley, the policeman, leaving 
the others to sort out the 
baggage. 

“Don’t forget,’ insisted 
Scatters, “‘we’ve got to cut 
it down from twenty-odd pieces 
to a valise each and Espiner’s 
cook - box. We’ll carry the 
guns loose ourselves.” 

“Here, I say ” groaned 
Dicky. 

“ Tt’s no good, Dicky, that’s 
all we can carry. That blighter 
Levinski has got us two mules 
—the best he can do, he says. 
They’ve got riding saddles, and 
he’s chucked in one spare 
baggage saddle, for luck.” 

‘“ When is the next train 
back ?” joked Dicky. ‘ Curse 
it, I came out for a holiday. 
This is worse than manceuvres.” 

Scatters and Bringey hurried 
off. They found Wiley in his 
office. 

The policeman was a 
youngish man, tanned and 
wiry. He was an Englishman 
who had come out in the 
Yeomanry, ten years before. 
He was long since acclimatised. 
He looked up with a grin as his 
visitors entered. 

“ Well, you fellows, all ready 
to start ?’’ he asked. He had 
read all the correspondence 
and had formed an idea of the 
sort of greenhorns he had to 
deal with. The whole dorp 
had discussed them, no doubt, 
and thought it a good occasion 
to take a rise out of these young 
officers. Wiley may have felt 
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a touch of sympathy, if he 
remembered some of his early 
vicissitudes. 

“ Yes, practically so,’’ re- 
plied Seatters; “we thought 
we’d just look in about those 
game licences.” 

Wiley looked surprised. 
“You really want to take out 
game licences ? ” 

“Of course; we must if we 
want to shoot anything, mustn’t 
we?” 

“ Yes—er—of course—you 
ought to if you think it worth 
it. But I warn you there won’t 
be much to shoot.” 

“What? In five days in a 
huge drive like that? Why, 
I thought the place was stiff 
with game ? ” 

Wiley havered. ‘ Hardly 
that, I’m afraid. It’s supposed 
to be a Reserve, I know, but 


it’s probably poached to glory. 
You can’t keep the Kaffirs out 
with their dogs and traps, and 
even the Dutchmen think they 


can shoot for meat. No, ’m 
afraid you won’t see much.”’ 
He paused and seemed to be 
picking his words. ‘ Between 
ourselves I am afraid the whole 
show is a bit of a frost. We 
haven’t got a quarter of the 
guns we hoped. Hardly any 
volunteers from outside. You 
and the Durban party are the 
only ones for Lydenberg, al- 
though the other meeting-places 
may have done better; and 
Kaffirs from the locations are 
not rolling up well.” 

“ And local people ? ” asked 
Bringey. 

Wiley laughed. “ It’s wacht 
een beetje (wait and see) with 
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them. A lot do talk of riding 
out the last day and joining 
in the final round-up. Say 
they’re too busy to get away 
before.” 

‘¢ Want us to do the work and 
themselves to get the fun? 
Dirty dogs.” 

** Quite ; but people are like 
that.” 

‘Well, I don’t care,” said 
Scatters ; “‘ we’ve come all this 
way and we must shoot some- 
thing. If there are wild dogs, 
there must be some game. Yes, 
give me a licence.” 

‘Make it one each, four 
altogether,” said Bringey. 
‘‘ Here are the names.” 

“Well, good sport to you,” 
said Wiley, “ the £1 small game 
licence will cover you. No 
kudu or eland, you know; they 
are Royal game.” 

“What chance of seeing 
any?” asked Scatters in- 
credulously. “It would be 
worth something even to see a 
kudu.” 

“Eland unlikely, but kudu 
you might see. It used to be 
a wonderful place for them. 
But remember, no regrettable 
incidents. No shooting in self- 
defence. That yarn won’t 
wash. Kudu don’t charge,” 
and Wiley grinned. 

‘‘ All right, give us four £1 
licences. Are you coming out 
yourself ? ” 

“‘ The last day ; I'll look out 
for you. No, don’t curse me,’’ 
he added, flushing. “‘I really 
can’t get away before. I’m 
about the only one who does 
a stroke of work out here. 
Oh, by the way, your com- 
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mandant is Boshof. Be careful 
of him, he’s a real back-velder. 
A hard case and not too fond 
of rooineks. Don’t let him 
bully you.” 

“Ts that why you sent us to 
him ? ” Bringey demanded. 

Wiley hesitated. ‘No, it 
was nothing to do with me; I 
couldn’t prevent it. You chose 
to start from the Lydenberg 
centre, and that is his com- 
mando. Actually he’s the best 
man of the lot; if you can 
get on the right side of him. 
He does understand the game. 
But he’s a surly dog, so I warn 
you.” 

‘Thanks for the tip,” said 
Scatters, making for the door. 
“T see they mean to take a 
rise out of us. I hope we get 
the last laugh. Well, see you 
Saturday for the round-up.” 

‘* Good-bye, you chaps, and 
good luck. I do hope you do 
well.” 

“Hum, pretty grim it all 
sounds,” said Scatters, as they 
walked off. ‘We are to be 
the laughing-stock of the whole 
of Lydenberg it seems. We'd 
pull out now, only we could 
never face the Mess. Let’s 
make old Boshof sweat.’ 

“Yes, I can see us doing it,’’ 
said Bringey ruefully. 


It was dusk on the evening 
of Tuesday the 12th when they 
drove up to the bivouac at 


Zwei Kopjes. It had been a 
hard two days’ journey of 
sixty miles, taking it in turns 
to ride the two saddle mules, 
and the rest crowded into the 
Cape cart. They were all stiff, 
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tired, hungry, and exceedingly 
thirsty. 

There was no sign of any 
dwelling at Zwei Kopjes—just 
two bare, grey peaks in the 
jungle, but ‘our Mr Harris’ 
of the Durban gang was stand- 
ing by the cart track in his 
shirt-sleeves, and it was his hail 
that indicated that they had 
reached journey’s end. 

“Alloa, mates,” said Harris, 
as they pulled up to a dusty 
halt, “’ere we are at last; 
we'd quite given you up as 
lost or strayed. This is where 
Mr blasted Boshof told us to 
camp the night. He’s in a rare 
to-do that you’ve come so late.” 

“Ts he that now?” said 
Dicky. ‘I hope he has got us 
@ nice hot meal ready waiting.” 

Harris guffawed. ‘‘ Fine and 
likely ; you wait till you’ve 
met our blooming commandant. 
You'll wish yourselves back 
with your jolly little sodgers.”’ 

“When did you arrive?” 
asked Hubert, as stiffly they 
began to off-load the Cape cart. 
‘“‘Is anybody else here, and 
what is the plan ? ”’ 

“You can doss down here 
anywhere you like for the 
night,” continued Harris, ‘‘ our 
outspan is just over there. 
There’s water in the spring 
under that tree. No, there’s 
nobody else here bar ourselves, 
@ crowd of niggers and, of 
course, Boshof himself. He’s 
in the devil of a way because 
there are so few whites and 
because we’re so late. A day 
wasted already, and now five 
days’ trek to be done in four.” 

“God, what a mess they 
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seem to have made of it ! ”’ said 
Scatters. 

“Well, a8 soon a8 you’re 
shipshape come across and have 
a mug of tea,’”’ said Harris; 
“our water is boiling,” and he 
strolled away. 

‘Not such a bad sort of 
lad,” said Hubert; “it’s his 
pals that get my goat. What 
do you think he is? My hat, 
wait till he gets a gun in his 
hands; you won’t see me for 
dust.” 

For the next half-hour they 
worked hard getting camp 
pitched, before the coming of 
nightfall. It was not very 
difficult, as all they had to do 
was to unroll their valises and 
undo two communal saddle- 
bags and one hand basin. 

“May as well be comfort- 
able,’ said Scatters, ‘the 


ground’s like a rock. Come on, 
Bringey, you and I'll borrow 
the driver’s sickle and cut a 
few bundles of grass as mat- 


tresses. You other two had 
better fix up a couple of water- 
proof sheets over the beds. It 
looks like a shower tonight.”’ 

The Cape boy driver had out- 
spanned, and led off the animals 
to water and would see to 
hobbling and feeding, but it 
suddenly struck Bringey that 
he would be off home tomorrow. 
“Gad, Scatters,” said he, 
“that’s another boy we shall 
want from Boshof. Six porters 
and a syce.”’ 

They had just got camp 
straight when they became 
aware of a strange presence 
staring at them from the 
shadows, seated on a rough- 
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coated pony. He slipped off 
its back and threw the reins 
over its head. 

Boshof was @ great thick-set 
body of a man, with a large, 
black, bushy beard. He was 
@ man of brooding silences, 
with a deep grunt of a laugh 
from far down his chest, and 
looked surly and ill-tempered. 
He was strong as a bull and 
of abrupt movement. He wore 
a slouch hat, and what looked 
like an old frock-coat over a 
dirty collarless shirt, a pair of 
loose slacks flapping over the 
top of his veldschoen, and he 
carried a short ugly sjambok, 
with which he would slap his 
leg to emphasise a point. 

“Ja,” he grunted. It is 
impossible to convey his accent, 
and his English was atrocious. 
Whenever at a loss he pretended 
not to hear what was said to 
him. ‘And why are you 
jungen so late?” His con- 
temptuous eye swept over the 
bivouac, but it was obvious 
that he was surprised. He may 
have expected helpless chaos. 

‘Who make your camp ? ” 

‘““ Why, we did, of course,” 
said Scatters, stepping forward 
and holding out his hand. 
‘You are Mr Boshof, aren’t 
you? You know who we are,” 
and he introduced his com- 
panions by name. 

Boshof shook hands surlily. 
It was obvious that he had 
come prepared to be rude, 
expecting complaints and ob 
jurgations. This friendly re- 
ception seemed to upset him. 

‘You understand we are 
late already,’”? he growled. 
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“You must be ready to start 
at dawn.” 

“Yes, we know,” said 
Scatters, “‘ but we want some 
pack mules or at least some 
Kaffir porters.” 

Boshof snorted. ‘‘ Mules, no; 
one or two boys I might find 
—but you must pay them. 
They are not here to do your 
work.” 

“Of course,” said Scatters, 
“how many can you get for 
us? Seven would do, or even 
six at a pinch af 

“Six?” roared Boshof. 
“Got allemachtig! And where 
will I find six boys? What 
you think? You come here 
and the whole country is your 
servant. I know you, you 
English officers, you expect 
this and that, and nothing is 
good enough for you. Oh, I 
know, I did not fight against 
you in the war for nothing——”’ 
He was rapidly working himself 
into a rage when Dicky, the 
irrepressible, stepped forward 
with an infectious laugh. 

“Here, steady, old fellow. 
No need to get your rag out. 
We won’t ask for what you 
can’t give. You’ve got three 
thousand boys here, but of 
course they won’t take orders 
from you. We’ll look after 
ourselves ; it won’t be the first 
time. Have a drink,’’ and the 
wily Dicky picked up a tin 
mug and a bottle of whisky 
and thrust it under Boshof’s 
nose. 

Boshof was torn between 
two emotions, rage at having his 
power of authority questioned, 
and a sudden craving to taste 
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the rooineks’ drink. For a 
moment he hesitated, darting 
suspicious glances at the young 
faces round him; then, seeing 
no twist of a sneer but honest 
smiles, he capitulated. The 
final inducement was a glimpse 
he caught with his roving eye, 
the glimpse of a glistening 
Mannlicher rifle lying by a 
bedside. ‘So,’’ he exclaimed, 
stretching out an arm to the 
prize, “so this is your gun?” 
He handled it lovingly, even 
his drink forgotten. “ Ja, not 
bad,”’ he went on, slipping the 
bolt. ‘ -256 bore, niet? A 
good gun, but too small for 
our work. No good for buffalo, 
gemsbuck, or even tiger.”’ 

“Miger?’? snorted Dicky. 
“There aren’t any in Africa.” 

“Shut up, Dicky, he means 
leopard. They call ’em tiger 
out here,”? murmured Bringey. 

Boshof, with his mug in 
one hand and the rifle in the 
other, ignored the interruption. 
“Now, if you want to see a 
good rifle, look at mine.” He 
strode across to his pony and 
snatched a rifle from its bucket 
on the saddle. It was a filthy 
old Mauser, its magazine fully 
charged and with dirty corroded 
barrel innocent of cleaning rod. 
“ Look at that now,’’ said he, 
holding it out. 

“Hum,” said Dicky in his 
teasing way. ‘“ What is it, 
now? Oh, I see, a rifle. 
Come, where did you pick that 
up ? A museum, or from one of 
the Kaffirs ? ”’ 

His comrades held their 
breath, expecting an explosion. 
The Boer stared at Dicky 
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dumbly. Dicky’s expression 
was that of an innocent cherub. 
Boshof swallowed hard once or 
twice, and the expression on his 
face changed. He was not 
used to having his leg pulled, 
but for some queer reason he 
took it well. 

‘“ Allemachtig! You young 
skellum, but I will show you 
tomorrow.” Then he_ rose 
heavily and stalked over to 
his pony, ignoring a chorus of 
‘ good -nights.’ 

“You silly ass, Dicky, now 
you’ve torn it,” said Hubert. 

But Hubert was wrong. An 
hour later, when Espiner was 
serving the dinner, two Kaffir 
boys arrived from Boshof’s 
camp—porters for the morrow. 
But the cream of it all was that 
they brought two calabashes 
of fresh milk—an unexpected 
peace offering. 


It was dawn on 13th, a day 
of ill-omen. Bringey turned 
over in his blankets; there 
was the stinging bite of wood- 
smoke in his nostrils, one of 
the boys was tending the camp 
fire ten yards away. A low 
mist shrouded the ground to 
the fringe of thin bush in the 
distance. Bush partridges were 
calling from the foot of the 
hills. The hobbled mules by 
the Cape cart were munching 
hard and kicking at their 
shackles restlessly. From far 
away in the Kaffirs’ kraal men 
were shouting and busy cutting 
wood. The whole camp was 
astir. 

“Come on, you chaps,” 
shouted Bringey, ‘‘ show a leg ; 
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we’ll have Boshof on top of us 
in a minute.” 

Kits were packed while 
Espiner cooked breakfast, and 
they were loading before sun- 
rise. One riding, one pack 
mule, and the two porters were 
the best they could do for 
transport, and that meant cut- 
ting down the kits again. A 
precious load of almost in- 
dispensables must go back in 
the Cape cart. Espiner looked 
on ruefully as his kitchen box 
was reduced to elementals. “ A 
mug each on your belt; a 
plate, knife, and fork in your 
pocket. The boys can carry 
the kettle, fry-pan, and one 
dixie loose in their hands. 
Tinned stores in a sack on top 
of the pack. Everybody to 
carry his gun and a water- 
bottle, and we’ll ride the 
solitary mule turn about.” 
These were the orders. 

A harsh grunt, and they 
looked up guiltily to find Boshof 
staring at them from pony- 
back with an impatient scowl 
on his face. ‘Come,’ he 
grunted, ‘will you be never 
ready ?’? His bonhomie of 
the previous evening had 
vanished. Boshof was, as 
Dicky said, a ‘ bad riser.’ 

“Come on,” their tyrant 
continued, “ fall in over there. 
We’ll form a@ long line, and as 
we go forward the Kaffirs will 
fill the gaps. Allemachtig! but 
you are slow; no wonder that 
we nearly beat you in the 
war.” 

‘“‘ Where were you all the 
time? Madagascar?” asked 
Dicky innocently. 
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“ What’s that? What you 
say ?’’ roared SBoshof, pre- 
tending not to understand the 
allusion. Then seeing little 
hope of success in repartee, 
he beat his pony into a canter 
and jogged off to bully the 
Durban party. 

‘Our Mr Harris’ and his 
friends were standing in a dis- 
consolate group a few hundred 
yards away. They were hardly 
dressed for the part, in Townee 
hats, stiff collars, store suitings, 
and leather  gaiters. Nor 
despite their early jeers had 
their camp equipment proved 
all that it might have been. 
But the magnet to every eye 
was their arms and the way 
they bore them. 

“ My hat,’? gasped Hubert, 
sheltering behind a tree, “ bags 
I outside place in the line, and 
for the love of Mike extend as 
for artillery fire. Praise be, 
they’ve got only one rifle, and we 
must steal the bolt of that, but 
those shot-guns look as though 
they’ll burst any moment if 
they don’t rake the line before- 
hand.” 

‘Mornin’, Captain,” said 
Harris as the parties drew 
together. ‘I wonder if one of 
you chappies would show my 
pal Bob ’ow to load this 
fowling-piece of ’is ?” 

Bob was the gentleman with 
the rifle, and it was apparent 
at a glance that he had not 
even a nodding acquaintance 
with a firearm of any sort. 

“Thank you, mister,’ said 
Bob, approaching and waving 
his piece nonchalantly. “ Yer 
see, I only borrowed it two 
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days ago, and I ’ardly knows 
my way about with it yet.” 

“ Now’s your chance, 
Scatters,” hissed Dicky ; ‘“ drop 
the d——d bolt down an ant- 
hole.”’ 

Bringey was examining the 
twelve - bores and explaining 
that it was hardly necessary 
and much safer not to load 
until a start was made. 
‘* Buckshot makes a nasty hole 
even at twenty yards, so for 
God’s sake be careful only to 
shoot in front——’”’ 

But the vital lesson was cut 
short by the arrival of Boshof 
at the gallop, brandishing his 
sjambok and demanding to 
know, with every oath in his 
vocabulary, why they did not 
make a start. 

“We thought you were 
finishing your breakfast,” in- 
terrupted Dicky politely. If 
it had been anyone else, Boshof 
would have struck him, but 
instead he sat choking for a 
moment, only to dash off and 
thunder at the Kaffirs. 

As the line began to move 
forward jerkily and uncertainly, 
Scatters tried to take charge of 
his own immediate sector. 

“Your party, Mr Harris, 
had better take the extreme 
right and we’ll open out to the 
left from you. I suppose the 
Kaffirs will fill the gaps later 
on. Boshof told me the direc- 
tion was south-east with those 
two little hills on our left. 
He wants to cover two miles’ 
front if possible, and shoot 
what you like.” 

‘Except me,” interrupted 
Dicky. ‘“ You’d better keep 
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well behind, Espiner, with that 
led mule and the two porters, 
and pick up the casualties.” 
Slowly a line was formed, 
and they moved blindly forward 
into the thin bush. Bringey 
found himself between Harris on 
his right and Hubert on his left. 
The intervals between guns 
slowly extended to a hundred 
yards, but more than that was 
impossible. In thin bush and 
long grass it was bad enough 
to keep touch even at that 
distance. Unexpected snags, 
such as ‘ wacht een beetje’ thorn, 
impenetrable thickets, and un- 
seen kloofs and dongas held 
up and concertinaed the line 
almost every minute. Moocha- 
clad, wild-looking Kaffirs, 


armed with assegais and knob- 
kerries, arrived unexpectedly 
out of the bush, dribbled away 


to the right or left, and 
filed a gap or formed a line 
when they felt inclined; but 
generally each gang preferred, 
sensibly enough, to play follow- 
my-leader in single file, knowing 
full well the intricacies of the 
bush. They laughed and 
chattered noisily, crooning a 
hunting chant and thoroughly 
enjoying themselves. 

Flocks of guinea-fowl and 
scattered broods of bush par- 
tridge darted and dodged 
through the open bush and 
grassy glades in front, but 
always just out of shot. The 
rare report of a gun came 
vaguely from the far flanks. 
Suddenly from the right came 
a burst of firing, growing 
rapidly nearer. 

Came the sound of one shot, 
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and a rifle bullet ricochetted 
through the trees dangerously 
across his front. 

“Our pal Bob,” thought 
Bringey, taking cover behind 
a rock. Next minute the 
dainty shadow of a little duiker 
buck glided off among the 
trunks and scrub, moving to 
the left, a hundred yards away. 
A score of Kaffirs burst forward, 
in pursuit, shouting and brand- 
ishing assegais; at their heels 
followed Harris at a jog-trot, 
half pointing his shot-gun, trip- 
ping and _  Iurching. “ Hi, 
Harris,” roared  Bringey, 
“don’t shoot.” But he was 
too late; two barrels of buck- 
shot whistled through the trees, 
while the Kaffirs scattered with 
shouts of “‘ Wow-mabo.” No- 
body was hit—the duiker went 
scathless. 

At the end of four hours they 
left the bush behind and 
emerged into rolling country 
of small stony-topped hills and 
broad valleys, draining down 
to dongas and vieis. It was 
much more open over shoulders 
of rough dry grass. It was 
easier to go straight, there were 
fewer snags, but the up and 
downhill work was killing. 
Now and again in the far 
distance, on the last horizon 
over crest and _ shoulder, 
Bringey caught a glimpse of 
the far-flung battle line. Boshof 
on his pony was conspicuous, 
keeping direction, pushing out 
his flanks, beating up loiterers, 
scattering the groups into line. 

Bringey was hot and thirsty, 
and not so fresh as he had been. 
It was noon, and the sun beat 
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hot. There was a storm brew- 
ing. ‘‘ About time for a halt,” 
thought he. ‘ Boshof can’t 
mean to trek all day solid. 
The slug has a pony to ride.” 
He had seen no fellow white 
for an hour or more, but now 
he picked out Hubert and 
Dicky with his glasses, six 
hundred yards away, seated 
on a knoll and fanning them- 
selves. A minute later he 
stumbled into Scatters, and 
they struggled on together. 
“The line has all gone to 
blazes,” gasped Scatiters. 
“God knows what good we 
are doing or how we shall be 
in three days’ time.” 

“T haven’t an idea what the 
plan is supposed to be yet,’ 
said Bringey. 

“Four commandos—should 
have been eight—starting from 
four different points fifty miles 
apart and slowly converging on 
@ group of hills called M’peza, 
where the round-up is to be 
on the fourth day. We are 
supposed to join hands on the 
night of the third day in about 
a ten-mile circle, and to have 
all the wild dogs penned up in 
front of us.” 

“What a hope!” scoffed 
Bringey. ‘‘ Have you seen any 
wild dogs yet, Scatters ? ” 

“Not one. Oh, they’ll all 
be streaking off in front, miles 
ahead.”’ 

“Yes, out of the blooming 
country or round our flanks, 
throwing a snook, you bet. Of 
all the cock-eyed schemes——”’ 

“Ssh—look out, Bringey ; 
what’s that ? ”’ 

They were nearing the foot 
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of a long ridge as he spoke, and 
over the skyline, coming to- 
wards them, flitted a grey 
shape. 

“Kudu,” muttered Bringey, 
squatting on his hunkers, ‘‘ two 
bulls, a cow, and a calf. By 
gad, that’s a good head in the 
lead, Scatters, what d——d bad 
luck we’re not allowed to shoot. 
That head alone would have 
been worth the journey.” 

The kudu sighted them at a 
hundred yards, paused staring 
for a moment, and then broke 
off to the right in a scatter of 
stones. Bringey ran for a 
point of vantage—too late. 
From far down the valley to 
the right came a crackle of 
quick shots. 

‘‘ Those d——d Durban bar- 
gees,” hissed Scatters. ‘T’ll 
bet they’ve shot them up, 
with scatter-guns too.” 

It was impossible to see 
anything from the ridge top, 
save that their part of the 
line was lagging. They hurried 
on. They seemed to be hurry- 
ing for the rest of the day. 

The line was exceedingly 
jaded before sunset, as they 
stumbled footsore and weary 
down towards a cup in the hills. 
It was no longer a line, but a 
scattering of converging groups, 
all heading for a tiny Kaffir 
kraal, away down at the 
bottom. 

They had found Espiner and 
the pack mule. Glory be, they 
took a lift in turn, but better 
still they had food and blankets. 


That night round the camp 
fire Boshof was furious. As 
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the food was cooking he strode 
from camp to camp—cursing. 

“How far do you think we 
have come today, you lazy 
rooineks ? ” he growled. “ Ten 
miles—not a pace more. Forty 
more to go to M’peza in two 
days. Allemachtig! but I 
thought you were men.’’ 

“Whose fault is that?” 
queried Hubert. “I thought 
you were running this show? 
Won’t your Kaffirs obey you, 
or can’t you ride quick 
enough ? ” 

“No, I know what it is,’ 
said Dicky seriously, as he 


poured whisky into his tea, 
“ Boshof lost himself. I was 
afraid that was what it was 
when we had that delay at 
noon. Besides, we were march- 
ing round in circles. For shame, 
Mr Boshof, I thought you 


Dutchmen couldn’t get lost.” 
‘‘ Listen, junge,’’ burst out 
Boshof furiously, “I’ve had 
enough of your—your ” 
“TImpudence?” suggested 
Seatters. Boshof ignored him. 
“T will bear no more. You 
are under my command, not 
so? Then you will do as I 
bid.” He broke into voluble 
Dutch. Bringey pushed a cup 
into his hand and poured in 
an ample libation from their 
one precious bottle. ‘‘ Come 
on, old chap, don’t get snotty. 
It’s only a rag after all, not a 
war.”? 
“But I say we would be at 
M’peza on Friday night.” 
“Well, so we shall. Damn 
it, we'll not let you down. 
Hang it, Boshof, we’re as proud 
of your commando as you are. 
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Do you think we want to be 
last ¢ ” 

** But it is impossible, mister. 
Forty miles.” 

“Not on your life. We're 
getting hard. We’ll do twenty 
tomorrow on our heads. Stop 
and grub with us—it’ll cheer 
you up. Only bring your own 
plate.” 

But Boshof refused. He 
hated to unfreeze; besides, 
he had @ spare pony and a 
pack horse of his own and a 
Kaffir kraal to victual from. 

“Probably does himself 
proud, the old Boojer,” said 
Dicky. 

They heard little from Harris’ 
camp. That bunch was dead 
beat; but they sent over to 
scrounge for sugar and tea. 

“‘ Commissariat shaky,’ said 
Scatters, “but they did 
slaughter that young kudu, 
the blighters. What a pity we 
didn’t poach the big bull.” 

The dawn broke dull and 
threatening. It was raining 
before camp was struck. 
Miserably the guns fell into 
line. There was no joking 
this morning, and Boshof was 
dour and more hostile than 
ever. Scatters had rubbed his 
heel and rode the mule from 
the start, leading the pack. 

Espiner looked a bit shaky 
too—he was no footslogger. 
“A bit different from the old 
Indian shikars, Mr Bringey,’’ 
he grumbled; ‘these ’ere 
blooming niggers are not a 
patch on the good old jungly- 
wallahs.”’ 

There was a low scudding 
mist over the hills, and the 
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thin bush was round them 
again. There was very little 
pretence made of keeping a 
line, and before mid-day the 
march had developed into a 
rout. It was still raining, a 
steady drizzle which looked 
as if it meant to hold. Parties 
were marching in clumps, hang- 
ing on to the heels of any 
Kaffirs who knew the way. It 
was better going again now, 
and, being cooler, they were 
covering ground. Bringey saw 
nothing of Boshof after the 
start, and, as the day dragged 
on, very little of anyone else. 
Scatters had dropped behind 
with the mules, and towards 
evening Bringey found himself 
plodding along with Espiner 
on the heels of their two 
loaded porters. One thing 
Bringey had learnt from past 
experience, “‘ never lose touch 
with your baggage train.” It 
was still raining, they were wet 
through, and clothes hung 
sodden. They had seen no 
game all day, let alone the 
trace of a wild dog. They 
were worn out and desperate. 

‘* Hi, boy, how much farther 
to go?” gasped Bringey at 
last to one of the porters. 

The Kaffir pointed ahead. 
“Not too much far, Baas. 
Baas Boshof say kraal in bush.” 

“Well, thank God there is 
a fixed halting-place for camp,”’ 
muttered Bringey. 

It was an hour later that they 
blundered on to an opening in 
the interminable bush. Her- 
alded by arid, scanty crops of 
mealies, there lay a small 
Kaffir kraal. They were the 
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first arrivals. Two mangy pi- 
dogs ran towards them barking. 

Tired and soaking, Bringey 
and Espiner chose a camp 
under a dripping tree and 
began to lay out their few 
possessions. Bringey strolled 
across, had one glance inside 
the miserable damp and smoke- 
grimed Kaffir huts, and gave 
them up in despair. “I'd 
rather sleep in the open, Es- 
piner, than face that.” But 
they filled the kettle and got 
it boiling under shelter, and 
tried to dry some clothes. 

The rain lifted after dusk, 
and soon afterwards came a 
shout from the distance, and 
Boshof rode in followed by 
the staggering figures of Hubert 
and Dicky. A long bedraggled 
string of dispirited Kaffirs fol- 
lowed at their heels. 

Boshof grunted a greeting 
and began to issue orders to the 
Kaffirs. 

“‘ Where’s Scatters ? ”’ asked 
Bringey. 

“God fknows,” growled 
Hubert. ‘“‘ Haven’t seen him 
or anyone else for hours. Has 
all our stuff arrived ? ” 

“Of course not. Scatiters is 
with the mules. The two boys 
came in with me. We’ve got 
enough to scratch along till the 
mules come.” 


But the mules never came, 


nor Scatters either. Night fell 
black as pitch with the dank 
smell of sodden vegetation. 
Benighted Kaffirs lagged into 
camp at all hours, the last 
gang dragging and pushing the 
foundered party from Durban. 
But of Scatters there was no 
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news; he had been last seen 
before mid-day riding his mule, 
and well in the rear. 

The history of that night is 
one of those memories that 
should be framed in black for 
ever, and yet it was not without 
its humorous side. Incidents 
stand out: how Dicky roared 
for dry straw from the village, 
and stumbled off scrounging 
with perhaps six words of Kaffir 
to his name, to return at last 
with bundles of straw (as 
mattresses), milk, eggs, mealie 
flour, and a prize old rooster 
for the pot; how Espiner 


laboured at the fire with damp 
wood, and rested not till he 
raised @ blaze fit to roast an 
ox; how Bringey and Hubert 
out-did the parable of the 
loaves and fishes, and made 
two meagre rolls of bedding 


suffice for five, and yet found 
two waterproof sheets to spare 
to rig @ yard-wide awning. 

At last when they did 
collapse, and wrapped in 
blankets huddled on _ their 
bulging mattresses, they had, 
in Dicky’s words, ‘earned 
their skoff.” 

“Tkona beer, Sambo ?”’ 
asked Espiner of one of the 
grinning henchmen, as he 
handed up a boiling kettle of 
tea. 

‘* Tkona, Baas,”’ grinned the 
boy, but at that moment the 
miracle happened. Out of the 
gloom a lurching figure ap- 
peared — Boshof — and in his 
hand was a huge flat-sided 
bottle of dop. 

‘* Well, jungen, I only carry 
my bottle for myself and my 
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friends, but you have earned 
it this day.’ 

“Shabash, old  brave,’’ 
chuckled Dicky. “ By Gad, 
we'll have you forming up to 
join the British Army before 
we’ve done.” 

‘A man might do worse,” 
grunted Boshof. 

“You make us_ proud,” 
bowed Hubert, and be sure 
he meant it, for hearts were 
soft that evening. 

“* Poor old Scatters,”’ 
breathed someone, “I hope 
he sleeps soft tonight.’ 

It was ten o’clock before 
Harris’ crowd came in. Boshof 
had made provision. A Kaffir 
hut had been cleaned out for 
them. They were not so 
squeamish as Dicky. A scald- 
ing dixie of tea and the balance 
of a giant’s stew-pot saved 
their lives—so they said. 

Then the camp fell to sleep. 


The final day dawned as bad 
as ever. They had twenty 
miles to go to the foot of 
M’peza hills. Boshof had given 
up the drive. Any wild dogs 
they may have had in front 
of them must have broken 
out yesterday. But Boshof 
would not give in; he would 
lead the remnants of his com- 
mando to the rendezvous. 

‘“* No need for you jungen to 
come,” he said to Dicky, as the 
Kaffirs began to parade miser- 
ably. ‘* There’s a wagon track 
away on our right—only a 
couple of miles—the road to 
Lydenberg. Go and sit there 
and pick up anything that 
passes. There will be plenty 
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today—coming out for the fun 
tomorrow,” and he grinned. 

“Oh, we’ll come with you,” 
said Dicky. 

“Very good,” Boshof nodded. 

They pushed off in a mob, 
rather worried in their minds 
about Scatters. The Harris 
crew still snored in the hut. 
Boshof actually offered his 
mount, and when it was refused, 
trudged on foot himself for 
many weary miles. They 
talked as they walked, and 
that morning the Entente 
Cordiale progressed further than 
in a year of Union. 

They struck a wagon track 
soon after noon. 

“Only eight miles to go,” 
said Boshof. But it was not 
that as it happened. There 
was a tent pitched by the road- 
side, and from it a voice hailed 


them. It was Wiley, the police- 
man. 
‘* Hulloa, you chaps, where 
are you bound for ? ” 

“« M’peza, of course,”’ growled 
Hubert ; “ kept nice and dry in 
Lydenberg ? ” 


“But the show’s off! 
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Haven’t you heard ?”’ and the 
brute roared with laughter. 

No, there was no regrettable 
incident out there in the wild. 
Wiley was still alive and hearty 
many years later, and still 
telling the yarn of the wild 
dog hunt. 

His next sentence disarmed 
them. “I’ve got a pal of 
yours here.” 

It was old Scatters who came 
out of the tent, dry, shaved, and 
beaming. 

It was the rain which had 
dished the hunt. Most of the 
commandos had given up on 
the second day. It is true a 
few diehards rode and drove 
out of Lydenberg that last 
day, surrounded M’peza, and 
on the morrow advanced in a 
great circle and drew the hills 
with much tumult and shouting. 

But that was only swank. 

Somebody did tell somebody 
else that two wild dogs were 
slain. But Bringey always 
classes this yarn among the 
ghost stories. 

Boshof, they say, now swears 
by the British Army. 








SOUTHERN LIGHTS. 


BY LAWRENCE G. GREEN. 


THE small auxiliary yacht 
was pitching into the long swell 
about eighty miles north of 
Cape Town, off one of the most 
dangerous coasts in the world. 
I was navigator, peering ahead 
through the aching South 
African sunshine in the hope 
of recognising a point on the 
chart marked as Cape Colum- 
bine. 

To starboard, above the 
shimmering South Atlantic, 
rose the masts of the most 
recent wreck. Cap _ Rock, 


Tooth Rock, Jacob Rock were 
astern, safely passed ; but other 
off-lying pinnacles awaited us, 


a three-knot current was help- 
ing the engine, and I was 
anxious to fix position and set 
a course clear of all foul ground 
that would take us between 
Britannia Blinder and _ the 
menacing shore. 

Then through the heat-haze 
I saw the foundations of a 
white tower on a mass of 
granite boulders. No mistake 
about that headland now—a 
bearing, log-reading, bearing 
again, distance run checked, 
and I pricked the chart with 
satisfaction and relief. That 
was Cape Columbine, where 
men were at work building 
South Africa’s last great light- 
house. When the four million 
candle-power lamp is switched 
on at Cape Columbine this 
year there will be no treacher- 


ous strip of coast-line between 
Swakopmund and St Lucia 
Bay, nearly two thousand miles, 
lacking a friendly white beam. 

The lights of South Africa 
flicker across many a scene of 
adventure. Among the sand 
and reefs of Cape Columbine 
lie the bones of Dutch East 
India ships and the steel plates 
of modern passenger steamers. 
The loom of the new light will 
be the first landfall made by 
vessels bound for Cape Town 
from the United States and 
Europe. In misty weather a 
radio beacon and the seven 
miles’ blast of a fog signal 
will warn shipmasters to keep 
away from the rocks that have 
claimed so many hulls. 

It was off Columbine that 
the Portuguese mail steamer 
Lisboa struck. She had bulls 
on deck for the ring in Lourengo 
Marques, and barrels of vino 
tinto below. They saved the 
bulls, and twenty magnificent 
washstands, before she broke 
up and stained the sea red for 
miles with her wine. Now 
many of the farmers of the 
coast belt possess fine silver- 
plate marked “ Empreza 
Nacional de Navegacao,” while 
I have one of the mahogany 
washstands carved with the 
same resounding title in my 
seaside bungalow. A number 
of pipes of red wine still lie 
buried in the dunes, hidden 
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there when the Customs men 
became troublesome, and never 
afterwards located. The light- 
house will put a stop to the 
loss of fine ships and the loot 
thrown up by the generous sea. 

Even the fiction written 
round lighthouses is no more 
gripping than some of the 
true records of the lighthouse 
service. Here on the South- 
West African coast is a desert 
stretch where diamonds worth 
millions have been found, swept 
by the ray of Luderitzbucht 
light ; there an island of pen- 
guins; an abandoned leper 
settlement ; a rocky cape on 
which a dozen good ships have 
gone to their doom; river 


mouths sighted by the old 
navigators out of Lisbon, and 
modern harbours where the 
proud mailboats slide alongside 


the wharves. 

Swakopmund is the most 
northerly of all the lights. It 
shares with the Pelican Point 
light at Walvis Bay the dis- 
tinction of having on the 
average two thousand hours of 
fog a year and other even 
stranger weather. Streaks of 
flame and pillars of yellow 
smoke rising from the sea, 
black rain and marvellous phos- 
phorescent displays, are all re- 
corded in the log-book. These 
are due to sulphur eruptions. 
The Pelican Point lightkeeper 
has seen a mud island, smelling 
unpleasantly of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, appear above the 
surface of Walvis Bay, only 
to vanish after a few days. 
Millions of dead fish are flung 
on the beaches at such times, 
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and occasionally a few whales. 
Mile after mile of sand is 
covered, like a gigantic fish- 
monger’s slab, with sharks of 
many types, electric fish, huge 
skates, sting rays, fish that are 
caught for food and fish so 
poisonous that the man who 
eats them dies within three 
minutes. 

Pelican Point shelters the 
harbour and holds in its shift- 
ing sands the broken hulls of 
ships lost there before the 
lighthouse was built. Only 
half a century ago the harbour 
of Walvis Bay was still a 
‘No Man’s Land’ peopled by 
roving Dutch hunters, Hotten- 
tots, and men who had fled 
from more settled areas for 
reasons of their own. There 
the ivory traders sold their 
tusks and slave dealers their 
human cargoes. Today the 
lighthouse guards a growing 
modern seaport with its tugs 
and huge refrigerating plant. 

Two hundred and fifty miles 
to the southward rises the Diaz 
Point lighthouse, built on the 
site of the landing of Diaz at 
Angra Pequena more than four 
centuries ago. Bright villas 
and impressive public buildings 
now stand on the edge of the 
desert where Diaz left his 
memorial pillar. They called 
the town Luderitzbucht—the 
town that lives on diamonds. 
If you visit the lighthouse- 
keepers, do not stop to 
examine the ground— it is 
diamondiferous, and the police 
are watchful. (The lighthouse 
engineer of the Union was once 
arrested on this coast while 
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making al innocent inspection.) 
Nearby lies Halifax Island, 
stronghold of seabirds, provid- 
ing many tons of rich guano 
every year. A Diaz keeper, 
his wife, son, and boat’s crew 
were all drowned while return- 
ing from a week-end picnic on 
Halifax Island some years ago. 

Port Nolloth, the next light, 
guides ships across the bar into 
the harbour discovered by Com- 
mander Nolloth, R.N., during 
his survey of the Namaqualand 
coast eighty years ago. Away 
in the copper mountains inland 
the Cornish miners were break- 
ing out the ore and sending it 
in ox-wagons to a bay farther 
south. Port Nolloth, it was 
found, offered better facilities 
for shipment. A skeleton pile 
of tram-rails served as the first 
lighthouse, and later a slender 
tower was built, with an ex- 
plosive signal for foggy weather. 
This warning, and the tolling 
of the fog bell, are the typical 
sounds of Port Nolloth. The 
copper boom collapsed long 
ago; the last of the Cornish 
miners departed. Here, in 
native rebellions and greater 
wars, transports landed their 
men and guns under the beam 
of the lighthouse. On this 
windswept shore, desperate 
crowds have gathered to de- 
nounce the Government that 
seized the newly found dia- 
monds. The lighthouse shines 
over streets of tin shacks where 
only memories of wealth remain. 

South again, past Columbine, 
is the lighthouse I know best 
of all—Dassen Island—honey- 
combed with penguin burrows. 
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Dassen, not far north of Cape 
Town, receives supplies once a 
month and ranks as a lonely 
light. One night I followed 
the keeper into the dark heights 
of the tower until we reached 
the lamp-room 150 feet from 
the ground. Inside it was 
bright, but not dazzling; for 
the lamp that sends out the 
long flash is small. The im- 
mense lens revolving round the 
flame gives the brilliance. A 
weight, running down the 
middle of the lighthouse, turns 
the lens on its bath of mereury 
—simple, reliable clockwork 
which the keeper must wind up 
every two hours. 

“A lighthouse man’s life is 
not so easy a8 it might appear,” 
pointed out the keeper. ‘“‘ We 
’ave just finished painting the 
tower outside—a dizzy job. 
The lens weighs several tons, 
and that means elbow-grease 
when you have to clean it. 
There’s always paintwork up 
here to be scrubbed, brass to 
be polished, lamps to be cleaned, 
weather records to be kept. 
We have to think of the airmen, 
too, nowadays, and note the 
sky conditions, clouds, and 
wind speeds. There is a wire- 
less station on the island—the 
keepers are the operators. 
Nothing new in that; we had 
wireless telegraph sets in some 
of our lighthouses in 1914, and 
seven years later the first wire- 
less telephone sets were in- 
stalled. Before that, we sent 
urgent messages from Dassen 
by pigeon post.” 

In the daytime I noticed 
curtains drawn round the glass 
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of the lamp-room. Without 
this precaution the oil of the 
lamps and clockwork would be 
set on fire by the intense con- 
centration of the sun’s rays 
inwards through the glass. Cur- 
tains are sometimes set alight, 
and the keepers have always 
to be on guard against fire. 

At all the remote lighthouses, 
stores sufficient for three 
months must be kept, for heavy 
weather has sometimes pre- 
vented the tugs from landing 
fresh supplies on the usual 
mail days. A large stock of 
paraffin is necessary—one large 
cylinder is consumed in two 
nights at the Dassen light. 

Lighthouse men are often 
the sons of lighthouse men. 
They have been brought up 
in the tradition, and see no 
hardship in their isolation. 
Working without supervision, 
® strong sense of duty carries 
them through their seven-day 
week. No keeper has ever been 
found drunk at his post. They 
are seldom troubled by the fact 
that they cannot call in the 
doctor except in a real emer- 
gency. Only when their chil- 
dren have to leave them to 
attend school far away is there 
@ tinge of sadness. 

Contrary to popular belief 
and fiction, the keepers of the 
lights live in harmony and do 
not tire of seeing the same 
faces every day. There is 
never a lack of volunteers for 
lonely lights such as Dassen 
Island. No ‘Grand Guignol’ 
drama disturbs the calm routine 
of the South African coast 
lights. ‘“ At the end of a spell 
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of leave in town I am always 
glad to go back,’’ a keeper once 
told me. ‘“ When I win the 
big sweepstake I shall build a 
lighthouse of my own, and 
live there, and turn on the 
light when I feel like it.” 

Although Dassen Island is 
no languorous isle of palms 
and warm trade winds, the 
keepers like it. More than a 
century ago a Portuguese naval 
officer named d’Almeida found 
the fascination of Dassen so 
strong that he settled there, 
built a house, imported animals 
for food and baboons to amuse 
him. He was the first man to 
work the guano deposits and 
send penguin eggs to the main- 
land. Today South Africa eats 
half a million penguin eggs 
@ year, and pays fourpence 
apiece for them. ‘The keepers 
enjoy this luxury free, and 
catch for their tables the great 
crawfish that swarm in these 
ice-cold waters. 

The son of the first d’Almeida 
was placed in charge of Dassen 
when the Government took 
control of the phosphate wealth 
and the sealing. A grandson 
left the island to become a gold 
miner on the Rand; but with 
an unusual sense of fitness 
and tradition, the authorities 
brought him back to the island 
as headman when his father 
died. I met him there during 
a yachting cruise some years 
ago—a dark, good-humoured 
giant of a man clearly revealing 
his Portuguese ancestry, proud 
of his island home and his 
regiments of birds. The pen- 
guins, like fat old gentlemen 
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in dinner jackets and white 
shirt fronts, never cease to 
amuse the human beings who 
live among them. It is wise to 
tread delicately through their 
ranks, for a false step into a 
penguin burrow may mean a 
violent stab in the ankle. One 
rough track about a mile long 
runs through the penguin 
colonies—a path where I was 
astonished to find a crazy 
skeleton of a motor-car plying 
noisily between the landing- 
place and the lighthouse. The 
keepers use the car for trans- 
porting supplies. It is a sort 


of island heirloom, passed on 
down the years from keeper 
to keeper, and maintained in 
running order with the aid of 
‘lighthouse spares.’ 

Robben Island, to the south- 
‘ard, has its motor-car too, 


and there the lighthouse men 
have a pleasant circular drive 
of about five miles through 
fields of arum lilies and patches 
of trees. This is an isle of 
ghosts, with its streets of empty 
houses and hospitals, clubs, 
stores, rusting trolley lines, 
and rotting jetty. Since the 
departure of the lepers for a 
central hospital inland, Robben 
Island has been given up to 
the lighthouse men and their 
families, hordes of rabbits, and 
cats that have run wild and 
prey on the rabbits. Bach 
year some of the former mem- 
bers of the leper settlement 
staff revisit the island, walk 
sadly through their ruined 
homes and talk over old times. 
Once a south-easter arose sud- 
denly, and the whole party 
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was marooned for several days, 
kept from starvation by their 
friends of the lighthouse. 

There is hardly a lighthouse 
on the coast, I suppose, which 
was not built as the direct 
result of a shipwreck. In 
some places emergency stores 
for shipwrecked seamen are 
kept in sealed drums. Fog 
signals also follow disasters— 
the gun on Robben Island, 
followed by the present fog 
siren, was not provided until 
the mail steamer Tantallon 
Castle had gone to her doom 
in a fog. 

Cape Town’s first lighthouse 
was @ tar-barrel burnt in a 
tower at Green Point to guide 
the Dutch East India ships 
into Table Bay. Oil lamps 
came next, and now electricity 
is being used wherever possible. 

The task of keeping the 
Union’s lights burning bright 
and clear never ceases—there 
is always something to be done. 
Old iron towers have to be 
encased in concrete. New fog 
signals, new lamps, and occa- 
sionally new lighthouses have 
to be provided. In one or two 
places it has been possible to 
replace men by machinery. 
This was done at Roman Rock 
in False Bay some years ago. 
The task of building a light- 
house there was the most diffi- 
cult construction job ever 
tackled in these waters—an 
Eddystone of the south indeed. 
The rock itself appeared above 
the water only ‘ between seas’ 
at the lowest spring tides. 
Nevertheless, the entrance to 
the naval base of Simonstown 
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demanded protection. Masonry 
was gradually placed in posi- 
tion, surmounted by an iron 
tower. The three men stationed 
there found it tantalising to 
stare at the seaside resorts all 
along the False Bay coast, cut 
off as they were for weeks at a 
time. Lonely island lights are 
different ; on Roman Rock they 
could take no exercise, and 
their only amusement was fish- 
ing from the high gallery and 
watching most of the fish drop 
off before they could haul them 
up fifty feet from the water. 
So no one grieved when the 
ingenious sun-valve apparatus 
was installed, opening and clos- 
ing by ,the heat of the sun, 
lighting up at sunset and going 
out’at sunrise. 

Normally the acetylene gas 
cylinders need filling only once 
a@ year, and failures are almost 
unknown. Soon after the 
keepers had left Roman Rock, 
however, the lighthouse en- 
gineer was walking along the 
False Bay front one evening 
when he observed to his horror 
that the light was not operating. 
He raced to Simonstown by 
car, found a boat’s crew willing 
to face the fresh south-easter, 
and pulled off into the darkness. 
It was hard to find the disabled 
lighthouse in the night, sheets 
of spray were coming over, the 
boat was shipping water. 
Alongside Roman Rock at last, 
the engineer had to battle 
with wind and sea to reach the 
iron ladder. He was drenched 
and exhausted when he re- 
turned to the shore, but Roman 
Rock was showing its white 
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revolving light, and he was 
satisfied. 

Cape Point, I think, must 
rank as one of the world’s 
famous lighthouses, a great 
lamp-post on that road to 
London that is marked, farther 
on, by Finisterre and Ushant. 
The old light stood so high 
above the breakers that it was 
often covered by clouds; 80 a 
new lighthouse was built in 
1914 close to Vasco da Gama’s 
pillar where a mass of rock 
juts out to sea. I was standing 
there with the keeper one day 
when a black-funnelled, grey- 
hulled Portuguese liner steamed 
past and gave three siren blasts. 
It was a salute to a lost ship of 
the same company, 2 wreck in 
which a Cape Point lighthouse- 
keeper played a gallant part. 
The ship bore the ill-fated name 
of Lusitania, and she was 
homeward bound from East 
Africa in 1914 with nearly 
eight hundred souls on board. 
Two miles southward of Cape 
Point lies the Bellows Rock, 
just awash, and on that death- 
trap the Lusitania crashed at 
midnight in misty weather. 

Distress rockets were seen 
by the lighthouse - keepers. 
They telephoned tio Simonstown, 
then one of them hurried down 
to the beach below the light- 
house where, it was said, no 
boat had ever landed safely. 
And there, as he expected, 
were the heavily loaded life- 
boats from the Lusitania about 
to risk the heavy swell and the 
surf. Olimbing out on the 
rocks, the frantic keeper yelled 
and whistled his warnings and 
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waved his lantern to keep the 
boats away. One boat failed 
to grasp the meaning of the 
signals and came roaring in on 
the crest of a wave, slewed 
round, capsized. The light- 
house man dragged all the half- 
drowned Portuguese from the 
water. Meanwhile the other 
boats headed seawards and were 
picked up by an Admiralty tug 
from Simonstown. Thanks to 
the lighthouse-keeper, only two 
lives were lost that night. 


At one period long ago the 


Simonstown magistrate paid 
regular official visits to Cape 
Point lighthouse. The hos- 
pitable keepers, who entertained 
most of the illustrious of South 
Africa and many celebrated 
travellers, disliked the idea of 
inspection by one outside their 
own department. It became 
known to them, however, that 
the magistrate had recently 
been operated upon for ap- 
pendicitis ; and whenever the 
magistrate called, they per- 
suaded him to show them the 
scar ! 

Cape Point is within easy 
reach of Simonstown nowadays, 
but it is still a wonderful place 
to observe wild life. Troops of 
baboons scamper over the rocks 
near the lighthouse and some- 
times tap mischievously at the 
windows of the keepers’ houses 
at night. Ostriches and buck 
roam the veld. Seals haul up 
on the rocks to sun themselves, 
and sharks cruise past the 
breakers. For many years a 
pair of eagles had their nest 
on @ precipice, seizing the 
lighthouse fowls and the dassies. 
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There are duikers’ eggs to be 
collected on the cliffs, though 
one keeper raiding the nests 
slipped and fell into the sea. 
His body was never recovered. 

From the Danger Point light- 
house you can see the great 
Cape rollers breaking heavily 
over Birkenhead Rock. There 
is a legend among the fishermen 
of these waters that an iron- 
bound chest containing the 
Birkenhead’s money lies in 
fairly shallow water off this 
shore. I once accompanied 
a treasure-seeking expedition 
which hoped to raise the chest. 
According to information re- 
ceived, the chest had been 
seen at low spring tide, and the 
fishermen had tried to move 
it with long poles. These 
attempts having failed, a syn- 
dicate had been formed and a 
diver brought to the spot. 

Tt was an unlikely spot for 
diving, with long reefs running 
into the sea and the surf beat- 
ing into the rough channels 
between. We watched the 
diver lurching over the slippery 
rocks with his air-tube and 
life-line into the swirling sea. 
He came up with his forehead 
and hands battered and cut. 
‘‘There’s nothing down there 
but a square flat rock, covered 
with shellfish, that looks like a 
box,” said the diver. ‘ And 
I am not going down there 

In 2? 

‘Farthest south’ is the 
Agulhas light, shining over the 
graves of scores of ships that 
failed to weather the southern 
tip of Africa. Points and coves 
near the lighthouse bear the 
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names of wrecked ships; and 
the sea still takes toll at this 
grim corner in spite of the fact 
that the lighthouse has been 
gleaming for almost a century. 
One of the most remarkable 
sights ever seen from the light- 
house was a small iceberg that 
had drifted all the way from 
the Antarctic barrier to run 
aground at last on Cape Agulhas. 
That was in 1850, and there 
have been no icebergs seen 
from the South African coast 
since then. 

Bird Island, near Port Eliza- 
beth, is a penguin isle like 
Dassen—one of the two island 
lighthouses officially regarded 
as lonely. Fishing for man- 
eating sharks is the most 


exciting sport there. Hungry 
sharks swarm round the island 


in the hope of catching an 
unwary seal. <A _ lighthouse- 


keeper told me that he had 
opened large man - eaters, 
twenty-foot specimens, and had 
found whole seals in their 
stomachs. The men use water- 
tight oil-drums and wire lines 
when fishing for sharks; a line 
alone would not stand the 
strain. Pulling the drum under 
water tires the shark, however, 
and then it may be landed. 

All three keepers of the Bird 
Island lighthouse once put out 
in a dinghy to rescue the crew 
of a foundering fishing - boat. 
Their attempt was in vain, the 
men drowned before they could 
reach them. Then the wind 
and sea rose so that the 
keepers could not return to 
the only landing-place. All 
night they struggled to keep 
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their dinghy afloat in the lee 
of the island. Meanwhile their 
wives kept the light burning. 
As far as they knew, their 
husbands might have been 
claimed by the sea. The brave 
women, unable to operate the 
proper burners, carried the 
small paraffin lamps from their 
homes up the tower and pushed 
the lenses round by hand. 

“Keep the light burning 
bright and clear from sunset 
to sunrise ’—that is the first 
duty of lighthouse men all over 
the world. Occasionally it is 
@ difficult duty. The Cape St 
Francis lighthouse was struck 
by lightning, the lamps were 
shattered, and the apparatus 
burnt out. Nevertheless, the 
men set to work and improvised 
a@ light which was kept going 
until daybreak. At another 
lighthouse, when the engine 
working the half-ton fog bell 
failed, the keeper tied a rope 
to the clapper and struck the 
bell at the right intervals for 
nine hours—hundreds of heavy 
strokes. 

A ship rolled over and sank 
close to the Bluff lighthouse at 
Durban not long ago. They 
had to blast the sunken hull 
out of the harbour mouth, 
and the explosions upset the 
mercury bath in the lighthouse. 
For several nights the keepers 
were forced to turn the lens 
mechanism by hand so that 
outwardly there would be no 
change in the flash. In a gale 
the keeper must be ready to 
replace broken glass with 
‘storm panes’ to protect the 
sacred flame of the lamp. 
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One South African lighthouse, 
the last of the long chain, is 
exposed to earthquake shocks. 
This is the St Lucia light, 
standing on a remote cape in 
Zululand. Until recently the 
only means of transport to the 
lighthouse was the ox-wagon ; 
now @ motor-road has been 
built. St Lucia light, however, 
still lies in wild country where 
pythons and the dreaded black 
mambas are plentiful; where 
hippos still send their deep 
calls booming over the lagoons, 
and crocodiles lurk in the 
marshes. 

One keeper, Murphy, ap- 
pointed to the St Lucia light 
when it was built in 1905, 
served there continuously, save 
for spells of leave, for nearly 
thirty years. He made the 
lighthouse garden the prettiest 


along the whole coast, a replica 
of an old English coastguard 
station. Among the Zulus he 
gained a tremendous reputation 
both as a judge in disputes and 


a8 @ doctor. Once a native 
whose head had been split open 
in a beer-drinking brawl was 
carried up to the lighthouse. 
Murphy filled the cavity with 
Friar’s Balsam, and finished 
what he called ‘a seaman-like 
job’ with bandages. Some 
weeks later the native, fully 
recovered, arrived with a 
scraggy fowl as thank-offering. 

Always resourceful, Murphy 
did great work during the 
floods of 1918, navigating the 
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Swamps On an improvised raft 
to rescue settlers cut off by 
the water. His most nerve- 
racking experience, however, 
came one morning in December 
1932, when the lighthouse tower 
shook violently ; gas cylinders 
were pitched from their casings 
and began leaking, and all the 
mechanism stopped. Crockery 
in the living quarters was 
smashed, tools thrown from 
benches and tables, water-tanks 
were damaged. Long fissures 
appeared in the earth outside. 

Murphy had all day to repair 
the havoc, but was hampered 
by further shocks. Often he 
thought the iron tower would 
not stand the strain; but it 
was built on solid rock, and 
when the last of the tremors 
pased St Lucia light was burn- 
ing bravely. 

It is fitting that this glance 
at the lights of South Africa 
should close with the story of 
this old sailorman’s devotion 
to duty. For that is the spirit 
of the lighthouse service, the 
tradition of long and faithful 
service maintained by picked 
men. ‘ Keep the light burning 
bright and clear from sunset to 
sunrise.” It sounds easy, al- 
most a lazy job, with the essence 
of solitude as the only draw- 
back. In reality it is hard 
work, for there is no such 
word as ‘ breakdown’ in their 
vocabulary. The men of the 
lighthouses are true heroes of 
the solitude they bear so well. 





ACROSS THE THRESHOLD. 


BY JAMES LORIMER. 


THE road running through 
Glencoe had been left in utter 
neglect during the war years. 
Never a boulevard at its best, 
it was said to resemble the 
bed of a watercourse in the 
autumn of 1920. The tenant 
of a shooting on the edge of 
the Black Mount thought he 
had better consult Dougal Spy 
before attempting to take his 
ear through. So he stepped 
down to the keeper’s cottage 
and put the proposition. 

Dougal, as great an old 
oracle as he looked, answered— 

“What for would you be 
wanting your tyres torn into 


ribbons, sir? Yon place is not 


a@ place for cars at all. The 
wise ones are doing it on foot. 
Ay, and some foolish ones. 
Did you hear tell, sir, of the 
company that went through 
the glen playing the pipes 
and the tune they lifted, ‘“‘ The 
Campbells are coming”? Ay, 
they did that same, for they 
were all children of the crooked 
mouth. The great one who 
marched at their head was a 
Campbell, of course. If I had 
been there, and the gun in my 
hand, by God, I would have 
shot him dead.’ 

The little dark man, whom 
the tenant regarded as a living 
proof of his theory that a 
primitive Basque strain per- 
sisted in the Highlands, had 
usually gentle manners. Now 


his eyes were burning, and the 
curl of his lips suggested a 
wolf at the snarl. 

The tenant knew that the 
memories of Gaeldom were long 
as its hill-roads; but this 
sudden irruption of hate in 
Dougal over an event centuries 
old was fantastic. 

* Come now, Dougal, come,” 
he said soothingly, ‘“ you’re 
not serious. The Massacre is 
long past—and forgotten.” 

“Tt is not forgotten, sir. 
And that cruel joke of the 
Campbells, if a joke you can 
call it, made it rise again, as 
if it was just taking its night’s 
sleep. It was an insult to the 
dead, yes, and to all the living 
who come from the old strain 
of Glencoe. In yon I said I 
Was a8 serious as death.’ 

“ But what concern can it 
be to you, Dougal? You, with 
your Lowland name, can’t 
surely claim to be a Mac- 
Donald or a Maclan ? ”’ 

“Can I not, now?” re- 
sponded the keeper, brought 
back from the Stone Age by 
this challenge to open up for 
another one of those bypaths 
of civilisation in which he him- 
self loved to wander. ‘ There’s 
many @ man with a Sassenach 
name could wear a clan tartan 
if he only knew the way his 
forebears changed their names 
in the old days. I had the 
story of how we got our strange 
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name from my father, and he 
had it from his. And this is 
the way of it. 

“When the MacDonalds 
stood in their foolish pride at 
Culloden, they were not all 
mowed down by the Butcher’s 

A strong party of them 
marched off the battlefield and 
went east. When they crossed 
the River Spey, they were in 
the Lowlands, where the old 
name would be as good as an 
invitation to the gallows. Well, 
the river was like their second 
baptism bowl, for they took 
its name. Afterwards—it was 
a good enough name—we kept 
it—Spy.” 

But the pronunciation! To 
the tenant’s mind that was the 
weak link in the tale. It was 
like one of those plausible 
derivations which are almost 
invariably wrong. Then he 
recalled a stanza from the 
‘psalm’ John Roy Stewart— 
whom Prince Charlie affection- 
ately termed ‘The Body ’— 
had written when he was lying 
wounded at Rothiemurchus, 


The old packman had 
tramped round the shore of 
Loch Creran, and, by the time 
he reached the clachan of Port 
Appin, his strength was spent. 
There had been a day when 
his eye would have followed 
with delight the racing waters 
in the Lynn of Lorne from the 
Island of the Sheep to Black 
Island and then rested on the 
green stretch of Lismore which 


with a price on his head, after 
Culloden. The captivating 
romantic was not a master of 
English, as he was of Gaelic, 
versification ; yet those dog- 
gerel lines :— 


“Though they the woods do cut 
and burn, 
And drain the rivers dry, 
Nay, though the rocks they over- 
turn 
And change the course of Spey,” 


gave a touch of confirmation 
to Dougal’s story. Clearly the 
contemporary pronunciation of 
Spey rhymed with ‘dry.’ It 
was not impossible that Dougal 
Spy was a MacDonald, after 
all. If so, his name was 
history in a crystal. 

The little troglodyte pos- 
sessed intelligence and imagina- 
tion. Had he any of the 
traditions of the glen that had 
not been captured by the 
makers of books ? 

That night, in the gunroom, 
the tenant put into his own 
words the tale Dougal told him 
about the soldier of Glencoe. 


framed the picture. What he 
looked at, that October evening 
in 1732, was a shed, with 
withy-woven front, which stood 
beside the peat stack in the 
lee of the little whitewashed 
inn. He marked with satis- 
faction that the shed was only 
half-full of bog hay. With 
good luck the landlord might 
let him bed there for the night. 

Changed days for him since 
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the time when, as Corporal John 
Niven, he had carried a musket 
in the glens! That melancholy 
thought had been with him all 
through his tramp. Even the 
exquisite beauty of Loch Creran 
had only enforced the truth of 
it. For, as the wind whirled 
the broad gold pieces of the 
birch leaves across his path, 
they had reminded him of how 
like he was to one of them— 
ruffling it for a short season in 
the sun, only to become in the 
end a thing for the feet of men 
to tread on. Twenty years 
following the drum, and then 
good-bye to the carefree life, 
with just enough saved from 
his pay to stock a pack. A 
few years of moderate success, 
before the roads swarmed with 
cast-offs like himself, and now 
the dreary fight against old 
age, to end as the brave leaves 
ended. 

Without assurance enough to 
loosen the pack from his shoul- 
ders, he moved to the inn door 
and knocked. 

In answer to the chap the 
landlord himself came into the 
transe and stood, filling the 
doorway. He was a man in 
his early forties, of an unusual 
tallness and a look of dis- 
tinction which seemed to put 
him above his station. Ex- 
Corporal Niven knew that un- 
provided-for cadets of a chief’s 
house on occasion turned to 
the keeping of a tigh-dsda, and 
were thought none the less of 
for that. But Appin had been 
outside the old soldier’s beat. 
He had no knowledge of this 
man. 
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The packman gave him credit 
for a quick eye when he had 
the familiar, “ What’s your 
will, goodman ?”’ said to him 
in English. 

“Tf it is your will,” he 
replied, using the phrasing of 
the Gaelic idiom, “I would 
make my bed in the barn 
yonder.”” He waved his hand 
wearily in the direction of the 
wattled shed. 

“That would be giving poor 
hospitality,” responded the 
landlord. ‘ The house itself is 
empty, save for ourselves. 
Come your ways in, and 
welcome.” 

“ Master, it has been a bare 
day for me. You must under- 
stand I have not the where- 
withal to pay,” the old man 
murmured, hanging his head. 

“Mach !’? cried the other. 
“Tt isno matter. The mistress, 
my boys, and myself are going 
to have a bite, and there is 
enough and to spare. Are the 
inns not as neighbourly in the 
South Country? It is our 
fashion in Appin, anyway.” 

Seeing the pedlar still hesi- 
tating to accept, he caught 
him by the arm and drew him 
gently across the threshold. 

The inn kitchen was a cheer- 
ful place. Though only one 
small window let in the day- 
light, a fire blazed on the 
hearth. It lit up the dresser, 
with its row of pewter vessels 
and its background of white- 
washed wall, and showed the 
goodly store of winter pro- 
visions that hung from the 
blackened rafters. 

An apple-cheeked woman 
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rose from her spinning-wheel 
and greeted her husband’s 
guest with a cheerful alacrity 
which the old man found very 
grateful. Two well-grown lads, 
who had been busy curing an 
otter-skin, rose from the board 
on which it was stretched and 
joined only sheepishly in the 
welcome, till their father cried — 

“ Tlian, is it your manners 
you are forgetting ? Be clever 
with you, now. Eachainn, ease 
the gentleman of his burden, 
and you, Alisdair, get a coggie 
of warm water that he may 
wash the dust off him.” 

He himself passed the guest 
a dram in a little wooden cup 
to wash the dust from his 
throat. The liquor seemed to 
run to the old man’s heart and 
to tell him that the day was 
indeed ending well. 


An hour later, with a good 
supper below his belt, he was 
given the seat at the ingle- 


neuk. The peat fire had been 
replenished. The flickering 
resinous fir splinters, as they 
alternately smoked and flared 
on their iron spikes, stifled the 
smell of the steadier-burning 
tallow dips in a pleasant aro- 
matie odour. 

“ Himself does not use the 
tobacco ; but let not that keep 
you from your enjoyment of 
it. So get your pipe alight, 
goodman,” said the hostess 
graciously. 

There were soldiers’ habits 
of which he had repented, but 
never of this one. He drew 
out his worn spliucan, teased 
and rubbed a fill of tobacco 
carefully, and then adjusted 
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it to the bowl, like an acolyte 
charging a censer. 

** As you came to the ferry 
I was resting my eye on you,” 
remarked the innkeeper. 
“ Would I be far wrong, now, 
if I said that you have followed 
the drum in your day ? ” 

“You would be very right,’’ 
replied the ex-corporal. ‘ Glad 
am I to know that my old 
bones have not lost the trick of 
the march.” 

‘* Tt would be for the Elector 
George, I’m thinking.’’ 

‘* No, not for him, but for 
Queen Anne, and, before her 
day, for King William. You 
will not be overly pleased 
to hear I served under the 
Dutchman.” 

The innkeeper hastened to 
asseverate, “A man serves 
where the Good Being sets his 
lot. His chief’s cause is his 
cause. The Dutchman was a 
good soldier. If you were with 
him at Boyne Water, you saw 
what he could do. True, he 
was no friend to the Gael, was 
William ; yet we forgive him 
all—except the one thing. You 
will not say that you were in 
that same black business of 
Glencoe ? ” 

Ex - Corporal Niven might 
have taken warning from the 
chill which had crept into his 
host’s tone of polite solicitude ; 
but he was replete with food 
and braced up by a dram or 
two. 

“T was that, indeed,’ he 
replied staunchly. 

The landlord considered him 
for a moment or two in silence. 
He saw a frail, withered bodach 
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into whose cheeks some colour 
had stolen. 

“Were you, now, good- 
man?” he then said slowly. 
“ Many’s the account I have 
heard of that doing, but all of 
them from the same side of the 
house. There is much moss 
sticks to the stone in forty 
years. Clear it off for us and 
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let us see the thing as a red 
soldier saw it with his own 
eyes.” 

Never at a ceilidh had the 
packman been honoured by 
being called on for a tale. 
Faith, he would tell one now, 
with all the gusto and the 
circumstantiality his host 
expected. 


II. 


‘ A red soldier you may well 
call me,” began the old man, 
“for I was far enough from 
being one of Glenlyon’s men. 
You would not fancy that a 
Cameronian was in the Glencoe 
business —ay, one who had 
fought under godly Cleland’s 
eye! It’s little enough of the 
Cameronian was in me! Along 
with a wheen other young 
ne’er-do-weels, I joined Lord 
Angus’s Regiment when a like 
number of douce Covenanters 
in the ranks refused to fight 
except it were on Scottish soil. 

“ After we held Dunblane 
against an army, they sent four 
companies of us to help the 
Grants to garrison the braw 
fort Mackay had built at Inver- 
lochy and named after Dutch 
William. 

‘¢ When the Governor learned 
that the Cameronians got the 
route for Flanders, and that 
Argyll’s men were to take our 
place, he was put about, decent 
man. To an Englishman’s eye 
we might be dour; but we 
had discipline and he could 
make out most of our speech. 
Besides, a two or three of us 


had been useful to him for 
his office work, and he doubted 
whether the Hielanmen would 
be as good with the pen as 
they were with the sword. 
You'll not take offence at that 
same thought of his, master?” 

“T thank God I can neither 
read nor write,’ replied the 
innkeeper fervently. ‘ All our 
ills have come through the 
parchments.”’ 

“ For myself,” responded his 
guest, “I could curse the 
schooling that earned me the 
nickname ‘ Dominie Niven.’ It 
was that led me into the shame- 
ful business [I tell of. 

“The way of it was this. 
Colonel Hill exchanged me for 
a Grant who wanted to be 
sent foreign. So, when my 
comrades marched off, I re- 
mained behind, as a kind of 
clerk and interpreter to the 
commander at Fort William. 

“ At first I was not a little 
proud at being promoted cor- 
poral and being able to air the 
bits of Gaelic I had picked up 
in explaining the meaning of 
the colonel’s requirements to 
the men. But most I was 
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pleased at having to work 
under Governor Hill’seye. For, 
fegs, though he did not capture 
my heart like that young lion, 
Cleland, he was @ man to 
admire. It was fine to see how 
the old English gentleman stood 
up to his difficulties in holding 
that watch on the Rough 
Bounds. Poor encouragement 
he got from his paymasters ! 
To judge by the way supplies 
of arms and food reached us, 
you would have thought Inver- 
lochy was at the ends of the 
earth. Once and again we were 
on the point of starvation. Yet 
the colonel made me keep 
account of every loaf and every 
musket-ball that entered the 
Fort. 

“T could not avoid seeing 
and hearing much that would 
have been news indeed to the 
under - officers even; but I 
could see that the colonel 
trusted me to be discreet. So 
I kept mim as a mouse about 
what correspondence the Gover- 
nor had, and what passed when 
he received visitors. 

“T was at work in the 
colonel’s room that day, in 
late December ’91, when Mac- 
Ian of Glencoe came to take 
the oath. A fine figure of a 
man he was, six feet six in his 
brogues, with the beak and 
eye of an eagle. He came in 
with the light tread of a youth, 
and, but for his silvered hair, 
you would not have believed 
that the chief was near his 
three-score-and-ten. 

“Never did I see a man 
more sorry-like than the colonel 
when he had to tell Glencoe 
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that he was not empowered to 
receive his oath of allegiance 
and that he must go to the 
competent authority. 

“¢ And who may that be, 
colonel?’ says MaclIan easily, 
for, though they had fought on 
different sides, the two men 
were friends. 

‘¢ The sheriff at Inveraray,’ 
the colonel replies. 

“The naming of the place 
was like the firing of a train of 
gunpowder under the chief. 

“Gu sealladh Dia oirnn !’ 
he gasped, and turned as if he 
would depart that instant. 

“But the colonel bade him 
stay till he should furnish him 
with a letter commending his 
case to the sheriff, and, after 
it was written, insisted that the 
chief should sup with him. He 
also ordered me to get pro- 
vision to serve MaclIan and his 
gillies on the long journey to 
Mae Cailein Mér’s town. 

“The old chief had as much 
confidence in the Governor’s 
letter as if his oath had already 
been accepted. So it came 
about that, though the journey 
could barely be accomplished 
even in summer within the 
time fixed in the proclamation 
—the first day of the New Year 
—MaclIan did not take the 
road till the moon came out, an 
hour or two after midnight. 

““T can see him now, as he 
scrogged his bonnet on his 
brow, mounted his garron, and 
set out in a blinding snow- 
storm that made his running 
footmen bend their chins to 
their breasts. 


“The Governor and his 
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major—him that was brother 
to the laird of Culloden— 
watched the little party dis- 
appear in a flurry of snow. 

“¢Tt has all the look of a 
feeding storm, colonel,’ the 
major observed. In a melan- 
choly voice the Governor 
answered— 

“¢ Yes, and it may make all 
the difference, Forbes. He 
cannot now take the hill passes, 
and will waste days going round 
by the shore-roads. He is 
bound to be too late. And 
then there is only my recom- 
mendation to Ardkinglas to 
make allowance for his having 
come to me first, by mistake. 
Ardkinglas is a generous fellow, 
but can he keep stronger Camp- 
bells than himself off MacIan ? 
This has the makings of an 
ugly business. I would give— 
much—if I could stop it.’ 

“ But he could not stop it. 
The chief was days late, and 
though Ardkinglas gave his 
kindly help, so that the chief 
went back to his glen believing 
that all was well with him and 
his, the great ones were to call 
the tune and make the soldiers 
dance to it. 

“ A good month after that 
Major Forbes came in from 
Ballachulish and was close 
closeted with the colonel. 

“ On the back of their confab 
the Governor called me. 

“*¢ Corporal,’ says he, ‘ Cap- 
tain Campbell of Glenlyon is 
carrying out winter exercises 
for his men in Glencoe and is 
camped at Carnoch. You will 
carry this letter to him.’ 

“« He hesitated, twiddling the 
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letter in his fingers, before he 
added, with a curious expres- 
sion on his face— 

“¢T would like to send a 
commissioned officer, but Cap- 
tain Campbell might treat him 
with more ceremony than the 
matter callsfor. But...should 
you find anything specially 
interesting — hum —in_ these 
exercises, it will be your duty 
to let me know of it, and at the 
earliest moment possible.’ 

‘¢ A nod from some men is as 
good as a word. It was clear 
the worthy colonel knew more 
than made for his comfort, and 
feared for what he did not 
know. He could not confess 
that he was sending me to 
observe Captain Campbell, for 
the man, in a manner of speak- 
ing, was his comrade-in-arms. 
Yet that was what he was doing, 
and I understood why. 

“T had noted how instruc- 
tions were being sent, over the 
Governor’s head, to his deputy, 
Hamilton, a pushing fellow who 
looked for promotion from the 
Earl of Breadalbane and the 
Master of Stair. Like all his 
officers, the Governor knew 
that there was a scheme against 
the MaclIans toward; but its 
details he did not know, then, 
at all events. He was partly 
blindfolded about the ‘ exer- 
cises’ Captain Campbell was 
carrying out in Glencoe. Cor- 
poral Niven might lift the 
bandage for him, without caus- 
ing remark. 

“ Two days later, I was chal- 
lenged by an outpost of Camp- 
bells at the mouth of the River 
Coe, and then conducted up 
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the glen to the clachan of 
Carnoch. As I neared it, I saw 
the Campbell soldiers passing 
in and out of the cottars’ 
houses a8 if they were inhabi- 
tants and others of them were 
playing at shinny with Mac- 
Ian’s young men in the meadow. 
It was fine as a fairy tale come 
true to see the heather of Clan 
Donald and the gall of Siol 
Diarmaid for once mingled in 
friendship. 

“T was brought before Cap- 
tain Robert Campbell at the 
big house of Inverrigan. The 
sentinel before the door said 
he was close engaged at busi- 
ness, but there were no papers 
on the table at which he sat. 
Instead there stood on it a jar 
of aqua vitae and drinking- 
glasses. As we entered two 
lieutenants, gawky, menseless- 
like lads, were listening to 
Glenlyon talking. He had the 
name for being very heroic 
with his tongue; but, faith, a 
pretty enough man he looked, 
too—very tall, and seeming 
taller for a great mop of yellow 
hair. I noticed that the yellow 
was streaked with grey in 
places. He wore no mustachios, 
as MacIan did, but he would 
have been the better for them. 
They would have hidden an 
upper lip that was far too long 
to be that of a kind man. For 
his other features, they were 
dainty as a woman’s and 
pleasing —all but the eyes. 
They stared like glass bools, 
with the expression of a man 
more than half-drunk.. Yet 
noon had barely passed. 

“T had never before seen 
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the captain, but had heard 
plenty about him from Argyll’s 
men at Inverlochy—how he 
had diced and drunk away his 
patrimony of Glenlyon, turned 
in later life to the soldiering, 
and lived by playing the flunkey 
to my Lord Breadalbane. 

“ He took my letter, read it, 
scowled at me and said, ‘ My 
man, I cannot answer Colonel 
Hill’s inquiries for a day or two. 
The information he desires is 
not yet to hand. Till it comes, 
you will bide here and do duty 
with my fellows.’ 

“¢ Begging your honour’s 
pardon,’ I said, ‘Colonel Hill 
ordered me to return without 
delay.’ 

“*T command here,’ he 
growled. ‘No man who enters 
this glen leaves it till I give 
him the word to move.’ 

** He turned to the men who 
had conducted me and gave 
the order, ‘Get the corporal 
quarters, and then send him 
to Sergeant Barber, who will 
detail him his duties.’ 

“Clearly the man had not 
the regard for discipline I was 
accustomed to see observed by 
an officer in command. As his 
men and I passed out of his 
presence, we could hear him 
declaring that he would not 
stand any interference from 
‘that damned old lady’s-maid 
at Inverlochy.’ 

“* Sergeant Barber showed as 
much concern over me as if I 
had been his born brother. 
Nothing would content him 
but that I should serve along 
with him in the commander’s 
guard. 

K 
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“This meant that I was 
much under the commander’s 
eye, a8, through the days that 
followed, I was often in and 
out of his quarters. You may 
be sure I kept my ears open 
to catch any hint of what his 
design in the glen might be; 
but, in all routine affairs, 
he was ever just the com- 
mander, and, in his dealings 
with the two young chiefs, 
the hearty, boisterous good 
fellow, making a special work 
with ‘nevoy Alisdair,’ whose 
wife was the man’s own 
niece. 

“The old chief had given up 
his big house for the accom- 
modation of the people he 
called’ his guests. He was 
living with his lady at their 
farm, a bittock up the glen. 
Thither every day Glenlyon 
went to drink his morning 
draught and to regale MaclIan 
with his stories. 

“But, if the ear caught 
nothing suspicious, the eye did. 
Glenlyon had long private col- 
loguings with Sergeant Barber, 
a strange thing when you con- 
sider that he chose his company 
rather than that of the officers. 
The sergeant was one of the 
few Lowland soldiers in a Camp- 
bell force. If I was little taken 
up with the Campbells, though 
they wore the red coat of my 
kind, I was less taken with the 
man who should have been 
counted sib to me. From the 
first I disliked him for his 
bullying manners and the look 
of cold cruelty I sometimes 
caught him bending on me. 
And here was the hangman 
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fellow whispering in his cap- 
tain’s ear. 

“True, Glenlyon did not 
bring himself so low as to 
drink with his shadow. No, 
his devotion to the bottle, till 
evening and a party in one of 
the chiefs’ houses came, was 
@ solitary worship. Never did 
I see a@ man apply himself to 
it as he did within his quarters. 
I grew to hate the wild look 
in his eyes of a morning, and 
still more the glassy stare when 
liquor had quieted it. If ever 
@ man had had a bad nightmare 
and was firming himself up in 
ease he saw it in the daytime, 
Glenlyon was that man. The 
colonel would not thank me for 
reporting only that ! 

“ Among his men there was 
no air of something uncanny, 
such as hung round the com- 
mander’s quarters. They were 
not my kind of blades, but 
just stirks, and stirks at the 
grazing, with no wish to lift 
their heads till the dog bit 
their heels. Routh of grazing 
they had, for Maclan enter- 
tained them like a king. [ 
thought on the hard times at 
Fort William, and how here 
@ company of Campbells were 
being feasted by their sworn 
enemies on their own winter 
stores and given entrance to 
their houses at any hour, like 
old friends. The MacDonalds 
would even have us hunt the 
blue hares on the mountains ; 
but Glenlyon was firm against 
this, on the ground that the 
depth of the snow made the 
corries dangerous and _ there 
was a strict order forbidding 
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any stravaiging through the 
passes.” 

“The passes his cut-throat 
friends were to seal!” inter- 
jected the innkeeper. 

‘These same,” replied ex- 
Corporal Niven ; “‘ but we were 
not to know that till after.” 

“Ah! You did know it 
after! Then you must have 
stayed and been in the deed 
yourself.” . 

“What could I do but 
stay ? ’? the old man exclaimed. 

“ And share in it, maybe ? ” 

“To my sorrow. Isn’t that 
what I am coming on to tell 
you?” 

The woman wrung her hands 
and moaned, ‘ Mo thruaighe ! 
Mo thruaighe ! ”’ 
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The two lads rose and stole 
from the room. 

When he heard the house- 
door shut behind them, the 
innkeeper looked towards his 
guest. 

‘* Quicker is a drink than a 
tale. Go on, goodman; go 
on,” he said. “Up till now 
you are just like that bard of 
the Campbell men who, the 
day before the deed of shame, 
spoke his prophecy to the 
stone and told it that, if it 
only knew what would happen 
in the night, it would take to 
itself wings and flee from the 
glen. That bard said too little. 
A tale half-told is the worst 
in the world. So, on with yours, 
soldier.” 


Ii. 


“You speak of the bard and 
his prophecy,” went on the 
ex-corporal. ‘“ Is there nothing 
bodeful in numbers, think you ? 
February the thirteenth came. 

“The day before it the wind 
changed and carried with it the 
smell of snow. 

“‘ That morning Glenlyon got 
a letter. Instead of paying his 
usual visit to the old chief, he 
sent for Sergeant Barber, and 
had him into his private 
chamber. 

“‘¢ You stay in my place here, 
corporal,’ says the sergeant to 
me when he came out from the 
confab. Then he crossed to the 
clachan, where I saw him draw 
little knots of the men clear 
of the cots and pass words 
with each of them in turn. 


Thereafter he formed up all 
to whom he had spoken, and 
the ensign, instead of giving 
them the parade-ground exer- 
cises, marched them a bit 
down the glen. Shortly after, 
the lieutenant led a larger 
party up the glen, to a spot out 
of sight of any house. 

“By the early afternoon 
both companies were back for 
dinner and the games in the 
meadow beside Carnoch. 

“ But, as if the chill of the 
air had got into their marrow, 
the men were in no mood for 
play, and all went early to 
quarters. 


“For me, I was held at my 
post till near seven o’clock. 
Before darkness fell I had been 
bidden attend within doors 
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because snow had begun to 
fall heavily and the cold was 
very great. I had nothing to 
do through the afternoon, and 
looked on while Glenlyon played 
at the cartes with the two sons 
of the chief and the officers. 

“ Glenlyon was in his best 
fettle and very entertaining. 
But, when supper-time drew 
near, he explained to the 
brothers that he could not ask 
them to bide for the meal, as 
he had work to do. 

“¢ News has come to me,’ 
said he. ‘ There’s trouble in 
Glengarry’s country again, and 
we may have to take the road 
tomorrow to settle it. So, 
cousin Ian and Nevoy Sandy, 
it looks as if our family party 
was to be broken up, like this 
our game.’ 

“ Almighty ! The man could 


talk in that beulach way when 
the news he had got was that 
four hundred men had marched 
from Inverlochy to stop the 
upper passes out of Glencoe, 


as Major Duncanson had 
already stopped the lower ones. 

“Tt seems that my honest 
colonel had been dragged into 
it after all. At the last moment 
a command had come to him 
direct to despatch his men, and 
he could do nothing but obey. 

“Tan and Alasdair MacIan 
had barely bid Glenlyon good- 
night when he released me from 
duty. The night was dark as 
@ dog’s mouth, the wind moaned 
in the corries, and, as your 
word has it, it was sowing and 
winnowing snow. As I made 
my way through the storm to 
my billet, I thought to myself 
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how strange it was that, all 
through the day, I had passed 
not a word with any fellow- 
soldier, except Barber. 

“T was startled out of my 
sleep that night by the flare 
of a torch held to my eyes. 
Three men of Sergeant Barber’s 
company stood round my bed. 

“*¢ Rouse you and earn your 
pay,’ cried one of them. ‘ The 
old fox and his cubs are in their 
holes for the killing, and the 
word about you is, * Let him 
see he gets his hands red, or 
he maybe will not leave the 
glen either.” Spare neither 
man nor manchild is the order, 
It is the king’s own order. 
Mind that, red soldier!’ 

‘“‘ They waited in silence while 
I pulled on my clothes, slung 
my small dorlach and took 
my musket, which stood as I 
had it when on guard, with its 
Mackay blade screwed on it. 

“Tt was between four and 
five in the morning when we 
passed through the sleeping 
village to join Sergeant Barber. 
The snow and the fierce gale 
which drove it would have 
quenched the torch, even if it 
had not been carefully put out 
before we left the cottage ; but 
the guide knew his way. He 
led us to a spot beyond earshot 
of the houses. From it men 
were moving off in little parties. 
There was Barber, pacing up 
and down and fuming with 
impatience. 

“¢ Are we to be the last for 
the fair?’ cries he. ‘ You 
must stir your stumps now, 
ye draggle-tails, if we are to 
be at Achnacon before a shot 
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is fired. ‘* Sudden and silent ”’ 
is the instruction. Silent and 
sudden enough, by God, I'll 
see that it ll be.’ 

“ And, troth, he brought us 
to the hamlet of Achnacon at 
such a pace that few of us 
could be aught but silent, 
except for pechs over shortness 
of breath. 

“The hamlet, where Ach- 
nacon’s cottars dwelt, was in 
darkness, but the big house 
was lit up. Through the win- 
dow we could see Achnacon 
himself with his brother Ach- 
triachtan sitting by the fire. 
Behind them, as if listening to 
what the two said, were 
gathered no fewer than eight 
of the cottars. 

“¢ Here’s a cleckin 0’ muir- 
fowl that thinks there’s a hawk 
in the sky. <A peety tae dis- 
appint them. Sae gie them a 
volley, lads,’ cried Barber. 

“ At the word almost all 
his men discharged their pieces. 
The sergeant led a rush into 
the room, to find Achtriachtan 
and four of the cottars lying 
dead. The others twisted in 
their pain on the floor. 

“<¢Tf I am to die, let me 
die a man’s death in the open 
air,’ cries Achnacon, a8 the 
sergeant was about to end him. 

“Barber surprised me by 
saying, ‘Dod, for the sake 0’ 
the bread I’ve eaten at your 
table, I’ll e’en grant ye that 
favour.’ He led him out to 
face the firing-party. 

“ But, even wounded, Ach- 
nacon showed that, for strength 
and agility, he was the marrows 
of any man in the glen. He 
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whipped off his plaid, flung it 
in the faces of the men opposite 
him, and burst through the 
ring of levelled pieces. We 
had just a glisk of his figure 
disappearing in the snow as he 
made for the hills. 

“* Lod, the result of his mis- 
placed kindness turned the 
sergeant into a demon. He 
set on the poor people in the 
hamlet—ay, even the women 
and children, and did not 
leave off till their bodies had 
been flung on the dunghills 
opposite their doors. 

“Then up comes Lieutenant 
Lindsay, returning from the 
murder of the chief, to repri- 
mand Barber because the noise 
of his volley must have given 
the alarm to the young chiefs 
and others not yet visited. 
He ordered the sergeant, since 
the people would now be scat- 
tering, to space out his men 
and so cut off as many of the 
fugitives as possible. 

“Barber gave this order. 
‘Your musket’s ower clean, 
corporal,’ he growled at me as 
we separated to go our different 
ways. 

“T had seen and heard 
enough to leave my com- 
panions with a hot foot. 

“T started almost at a run, 
but it was not to stop the 
fugitives who were said to be 
making up the glen to reach 
the passes into Glen Etive. No, 
faith, I turned down the Coe, 
to get out of the damnable 
glen for good and all, whatever 
it might cost me afterwards. 

“TI did not look too close at 
figures that passed me in the 
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flurry of snow, poor bodies and 
unarmed. You see that, on 
the first coming of the Camp- 
bells, Maclan’s folk hid their 
weapons in secret places. When 
their enemies fell on them in 
the dark, even the wariest had 
to flee for their lives, with 
hardly time to pull on their 
brogues. Still, a good few of 
the young and active went 
towards the passes, like deer 
ploutering through drifts. 
That same storm which often 
hid them from their pursuers 
had delayed the company from 
Inverlochy that was to block 
the bolt-holes into Etive; and 
so not a few escaped. But 


down by the village, towards 
which I had turned, there was 
@ poor chance for any laggards, 
because the thatch of several 
cottages was blazing and light- 
ing up its surroundings. I 


could see Glenlyon’s men 
rescuing as booty the cattle 
while they passed their owners’ 
bodies lying in the snow, as if 
they were so many stones. It 
was not a sight to be endured 
by one who had seen warfare 
under Cleland waged with com- 
passion for a beaten foe. I 
made a wide circuit and thought 
I was clear of the whole coil, 
when I almost ran into an 
extended line of men advancing 
up the glen. It was Duncan- 
son, with the feck of his four 
hundred, acting as a bag-net in 
the lower reaches. 

“On the moment I turned 
back and went by the foot of 
the Great Knob. As I was 
passing the chief’s house, I 
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stumbled over something in 
the snow. It was the chief’s 
dead body, the garments that 
he had thrown on to welcome 
seeming friendly callers his 
shroud. 

“IT ran from the spot, to 
blot out the horror from my 
sight. I said to myself I would 
get out of the glen by the gate- 
way of The Shepherds, till I 
saw that would only be to find 
myself among the Oampbells 
of Breadalbane, Breadalbane 
who had shown months before 
that he had marked down the 
Maclans as his prey. 

‘“‘T was in the toils. There 
seemed to be nothing for it 
but to report my diligence to 
Sergeant Barber. That would 
not be before time, for a grey- 
ness that seemed almost the 
light of morning was thinning 
the dark. I could just trace 
on the south side an opening 
in the rocky walls of the valley. 
I took it to be the glen they 
called The Threshold. The 
name suggested a way of 
escape; but I remembered 
that, if it was a threshold, 
one stepped over it only to 
face a savage mane of hills 
that had to be traversed before 
@ man could reach the land 
which slopes down to this same 
Appin. Ach! I could not 
take the risk of such a terrible 
venture, with the drifts lying 
deep. 

“ As I put the thought from 
me, I heard the whining of a 
dog, and walked towards the 
place from which the sound 
came. I saw a woman crouch- 
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ing behind a boulder. In her 
arms she held a little boy of 
about two years. 

“The woman was chittering 
with the cold, for she had 
wrapped her plaid round the 
child, and her shoulders were 
bare, except for her thin night- 
dress. The child babbled to 
himself as he made play over 
gnawing @ meaty bone. 

“The messan, which had 
betrayed them by his whimper, 
couried down, frightened-like, 
in the snow. 

“ At sight of me the woman 
clasped the bairn closer to her, 
with just that look I have 
seen on men led out to face 
the execution party. So cer- 
tainly did she expect death 
that she did not spend a word 
in pleading for mercy. 

“As I gazed at her, that 
word came into my mind: 
‘Pray that your flight be not 
in winter.’ Here was one, who 
knew the terror lying in the 
word, fallen early in her flight, 
naked, and with no sustenance 
except the pickings of a bone. 
The head of the glen she could 
never, never reach without 
being intercepted. But she 
might yet save her bairn from 
the hands of the men of blood. 
She had given over at The 
Threshold, a possible way of 
escape. 

““T opened my dorlach and 
saw that it still held the oat- 
meal cakes and flask of aqua 
vitae Cleland had bid his men 
ever carry when on service 
and keep untouched against 
an extremity. I passed the 
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little sack to her. Then a 
thought came to me. 

‘* ¢ Mistress,’ said I, ‘ that 
puppy-dog of the wee lad 
might yelp him to his death. 
What I do to him will maybe 
serve me too.’ 

“T passed my bayonet 
through the poor beastie and 
smeared its blade with the 
blood. 

‘«¢ Haste ye, now, mistress,’ 
I cried. ‘ Up with you through 
that glen. Even it will be a 
sore taigle, and then you will 
have to pass over the great 
hills behind it; but, if you 
win through, you will be be- 
yond the country of the Camp- 
bells and among those friendly 
to your name.’ 

‘“‘The woman never spoke so 
much aS a word even then. 
Instead, she did a thing I 
never dreamed would be done 
to a graceless skellum like me, 
She lifted my hand to her lips 
and kissed it. 

“In the greyness I saw her 
start for the glen, with the 
child close clasped in her arms, 
through snow that was almost 
at her knee. 

“Tt was full daylight by the 
time I got back to the clachan. 
There was Glenlyon standing 
at the door of his quarters, 
and with him Duncanson and 
Hamilton. He had to play 
the peacemaker between these 
two, for Duncanson was flyting 
on the deputy-governor of In- 
verlochy for having been too 
long getting down the Devil’s 
Stair—and so failing to stop 
the upper pass in time. Hamil- 
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ton raged at Duncanson be- 
cause he had started the night’s 
work too soon, and so given 
many the chance to escape. 

“ Glenlyon caught sight of 
me, and was glad to use me to 
interrupt the quarrel. 

““¢Qome here, my man,’ he 
cries. ‘Give an account of 
yourself.’ 

“When I came close and 
saluted, I looked him straight 
in the face and told my lie 
with a smile that was a near 
copy of Barber’s. I tapped 
my bloodstained blade as I 
answered— 

“¢A good account I can 
give, your honour, as this 
tells.’ , 

“Ay, ye appear to have 
been in it, my birkie, in it up 
to the chin,’ said he. ‘I’m 


thinking your story of the 


night’s work will not differ 
greatly from what I say in the 
letter you will now take to 
Colonel Hill.’ 

“My certes! he had that 
letter, all ready prepared, in 
his pouch. He handed it to 
me with, ‘ You’ll set out for 
the Fort as soon as you have 
had a bite to eat.’ 

“That was the last I ever 
saw of Glenlyon. They say 
he afterwards went like a man 
who was fey. That I can well 
believe—if his conscience ever 
wakened. I have heard even 
his enemies say for him that 
he was only obeying the orders 
of the great ones. But, to my 
poor thinking, it was unfor- 
givable in a man who called 
himself a soldier to pass himself 
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off as a friend of the MacTans 
till he could, with utter safety, 
cut their throats. Well, well, 
there may have been worse 
men in it than him; but he 
was bad enough to make me 
glad when, a year or two after 
that night of shame, he went 
to his account.” 

“ Did you ever hear anything 
more of the woman and the 
child ? ” asked the innkeeper. 

“When I got back to Inver- 
lochy the worthy colonel was 
as anxious as myself to find 
out about them,’’ answered ex- 
Corporal Niven. ‘ Afterwards 
he sent me to Glenmoriston, 
when there came a story to 
Fort William that the nurse 
of Maclan’s grandson had fled 
that far. At a place called 
Livishy there, sure enough, I 
found the two—but they were 
not my woman and child.” 

“Soldier,” said the inn- 
keeper, “it is too late in the 
day for you to find the woman 
alive now; but I can put the 
last turn to your story. The 
child you see before you at this 
present moment.’’ 

“What in the world’s that 
you're saying ?”’ the old man 
cried shrilly. 

“No more than the bare 
truth,” responded the other. 
“You noticed that, when you 
owned to taking part in the 
dark deed, my lads rose and 
left the house. Among all of 
our name there is one sin that 
cannot be forgiven. But for 
what you told after they went 
out, there is no knowing what 
the black stuff in their minds 
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would have done on you, for 
though they are good lads, it is 
wild, wild they are in some 
ways. How were they to think 
that an act of mercy was 
wrought by you on the floor 
of hell and that we should be 
hearing of it only now, after 
forty years ? 

“ Soldier, you are sitting at 
the fireside of the child you 
saved. Yes; you put my 
mother’s feet across The Thres- 
hold. The rest she did for 
herself, because a great heart 
was hers. She reached Appin. 
Here I grew up. Here in time 
she died. I was happy to make 
a home of my own, and here, 
among the kindly Stewarts, I 
am content to draw out my 
days. 

“ So shall it be with you too, 
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soldier, if it is your will. You 
took the place of my father 
on that night when he was sent 
by treachery to his end. Now 
the place that should have 
been his by this fireside is 
yours — yes, and the honour 
that should have crowned his 
soldier days in being waited 
on, hand and foot, with glad- 
ness. Is it not so, a ghaoil?” 

He looked into his wife’s 
face. 

Ex-Corporal Niven, once 
again the bodach holding an 
empty pipe in trembling fingers, 
awaited with anxiety her 
response. 

The red-cheeked woman, 
with eyes shining like lamps, 
answered softly, ‘‘ My heart is 
with your heart in that, Alisdair 
MaclIan. Call in the boys.” 
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I, THE BLESSINGS OF THE LAND. 


BY TACK TACKLE. 


SLOWLY, almost reluctantly, 
the night gave place to a 
cheerless grey morning. For 
three days the Home Fleet 
had lain in Lagos Bay. The 
day before, a ‘trough of low 
pressure ’ had blown itself out 
in the north-west, but the 
glass had not risen, and now 
the wind showed signs of back- 
ing and increasing. A light 


rain fell unceasingly as the 
men of the fleet prepared their 
Ships for sea. 

At six o’clock the whole 
alray would steam out in 


formation and head westward 
into the Atlantic. Some nine 
hundred miles away, far from 
any land, was a position care- 
fully marked on the charts by 
a pencilled cross and the letter 
‘X.’ When the Flagship 
reached this position the war 
game would begin. 

It was the yearly ‘ Spring 
Manceuvres’ when the two 
big fleets of our Navy go to 
war, and, goaded by instruc- 
tions from mythical govern- 
ments, play a glorified game 
of ‘hide and seek.’ It is a 
game in which Captains get no 
rest and officers and men alike 
are reminded that “it is on 
the Navy, under the good 
providence of God, that the 


wealth, prosperity, and peace 
of the Nation chiefly depend.” 

On the forecastle of an elderly 
destroyer the cable party, a 
little knot of men huddled in 
the lee of the foremost gun, 
stood waiting for the order to 
weigh. Farther for’ard, with 
backs to the rain and hands 
tucked deep into oilskin pockets, 
the Sub-Lieutenant and the 
Captain of the Fo’c’sle were 
discussing the coming exercises. 

“ Wouldn’t be so bad,” said 
the younger man, as he pulled 
his sou’wester down at the 
back, “ if we started now. But 
I expect the next four days 
will be as much as any of us 
want.” 

The other nodded. 

“¢ All right for the ‘ Westos ’,” 
he said with a grin. ‘ Web- 
footed they are. Seem to 
enjoy it. Wouldn’t mind 
betting 4g 

“Main Answer!” shouted 
the Leading Signalman from 
the bridge. 

A singing sheave told that 
the answering pendant was on 
its way to the masthead. 

The Signalman, whose duty 
it was to show the cable flags, 
detached himself from the group 
by the gun and _ reported, 
“Signal flying to weigh, sir.” 
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The men moved to their 
places and stood watching for 
the string of bunting to come 
down. 

On the bridge the Leading 
Signalman lowered his tele- 
scope and turned to the 
Captain. 

“ Signal’s down, sir. Signal 
flying to point ship to two- 
four-five-degrees, sir.’’ 

Ten minutes later the fleet 
was steaming out of the bay. 
The First Lieutenant, in a 
duffle coat, climbed the bridge 
ladder, paused at the top to 
cast his eye along the upper 
deck, and went over to the 
chart table, where the Navi- 
gator showed him the position. 
By tradition the First Lieu- 
tenant of a destroyer keeps the 
morning watch. He stepped 
up alongside the Captain. 

“Ready to take over, sir,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Looks thoroughly 
dirty to me.” 

“ Right-o, Number One. 
We’re in station.”” He glanced 
round at the fleet and at the 
lowering sky. ‘ Yes, a real 
blow this time, I think. I 
suppose everything’s well 
secured ? ” 

He had no need to ask the 
question and did not wait for 
the answer. The two had 
served in the same flotilla in 
China; two and a half years 
of patrol work in all weathers. 

“Well, I’m going down for 
@ shave. IT’ll be in my sea 
cabin if you want me.” 

“* And I,” said the Navigator, 
“have got the forenoon watch.’ 
To himself, as he climbed 
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down the ladders to the upper 
deck, he added, ** And every 
third watch, bar the morning, 
for the next ten days.” 


‘Gosh, that’s a good one,’ 
said the Sub-Lieutenant as 
he lifted his plate in an effort 
to keep it horizontal. The ship 
had lifted rhythmically to half 
a dozen great rollers, and then, 
seeming to miss step, had 
plunged her fo’c’sle deep into 
the seventh. As her bows 
struggled clear, the wave fell 
inboard in the waist and surged 
aft along the upper deck. 

“How cookie manages to 
produce any supper at all 
defeats me,’’ put in the Number 
Two as he retrieved a chop 
from the lee settee. ‘ He’s 
never failed us yet. Now 
what’s she doing ? ” 

This time, whilst the bows 
were buried, the stern came 
clear of the water. The officers 
in the Ward Room heard the 
propellers race. Then down 
came the stern with a vicious 
bump that threw people, chairs, 
and anything movable a foot 
into the air. 

The Chief, who had given 
up the unequal struggle and 
had been lying in an arm- 
chair, picked himself out of 
the slurry of water that had 
found its way below, and said 
in heartfelt tones— 

“Tf my wife ever asks me 
to go in a speed-boat again, 
I'll wring her neck.” 

To the noise of water cas- 
cading overhead and of crockery 
sliding in the racks in the 
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pantry the Sub-Lieutenant 
finished supper. Balancing on 
weary legs, he donned sou’- 
wester and oilskins and went 
up on deck. He paused a 
while in the lee of the after 
superstructure. Then, seizing 
his chance and a lifeline, he 
slithered and scrambled for’ard 
_ to the bridge ladders. 

On the bridge the Gunner 
was wondering when his relief 
was coming—wondering if the 
cook had managed to knock up 
anything hot. He was cold, 
wet, and tired, dog tired— 
tired of the incessant noise and 
of the strain of trying to 
remain upright. His eyes ached 
from ‘the spray that drove 
continually across the bridge. 

“Why, you’re a welcome 
sight, to be sure!”’ he shouted 
as the Sub-Lieutenant lurched 
alongside him. “I’ve had 
enough ‘bronco - busting’ to 
last me a lifetime and I’m 
night in tonight. Not that 
there’s much chance of sleep- 
ing.” 

He turned over the necessary 
information to his relief. 

“You’ve got to keep your 
eyes skinned on the next ahead. 
When she hits one proper she 
stops dead.” 

The Sub-Lieutenant looked 
at the line of lights that re- 
presented his flotilla; at the 
steaming lights of the ships 
astern, swaying grotesquely like 
Chinese lanterns in a breeze. 

‘“ All right, Guns; can do,’ 
he said, and watched him 
stagger to the ladder. Now he 
had the prospect of four hours’ 
‘ bronco-busting,’ as the Gunner 
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called it, and a wet four hours 
at that. 

The wind seemed to be 
shrieking with an uncontrol- 
lable fury, whilst the incessant 
tattoo of the spray on the 
canvas bridge screen was like 
the rattle of machine - guns. 
What a night! He pulled 
the peak of his sou’ wester down 
to shield his eyes. It might 
have been raining. He thought 
it was, but it did not make 
much difference. If it was not 
rain it was spray, and hurt his 
eyes just the same. He tasted 
the water running down his 
face. It was salt. He envied 
the Quartermaster in the wheel- 
house. He at least was dry. 

He clung desperately to the 
binnacle. If he lifted his face 
a little he could feel the wind, 
a wild surging blackness, al- 
most solid, tangible. He could 
just see the enormous waves 
as the ship plunged. Huge 
black walls with white crests 
flashing back the light of the 
steaming lamp. So close they 
seemed that he wondered how 
the old ship could ever rise to 
them. Some of them seemed 
to hang high above the bridge, 
waiting to fall on top of him, 
on top of the ship; such a 
weight as must surely push her 
remorselessly under. 

But the wonder of it all was 
the way she lifted, slowly, 
laboriously, with now and then 
a shudder if she got a little 
out of step. Brave little ship! 
She seemed so small in this 
rushing tumultuous blackness. 
So small, yet she inspired great 
confidence. 
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Then, quite suddenly, the 
gale increased. The length of 
the swell no longer suited her 
stride and she bumped more 
frequently. She was hitting 
now, every third wave or so, 
and hitting hard. The Signal- 
man, sheltering in one of the 
foremost corners of the bridge, 
looked round apprehensively 
at the Officer of the Watch. 
The latter grinned back. 

“We can’t keep this going 
for long,” he murmured to 
himself, ‘or we’ll have to 
pump the Atlantic through the 
bottom.” Then aloud he 
shouted, ‘ All right this for 
gulls and little fishes ! ”’ 

The Signalman moved along- 
side as if grateful for the 
company. It was good on 
nights like this to have some- 
one to talk to. 


“ Just about the worst I’ve 
ever been in,” he said, “‘ except 
for a typhoon we ’ad in Hong 
Kong. Here’s a signal coming 
down the line, sir.’ 

The Sub-Lieutenant had seen 


it too. Slowly it was passed 
from masthead lamp to heaving 
bridge. 

“Kase down as considered 
necessary.” 

From the next ahead came a 
second signal: ‘‘ My speed six 
knots.”’ 

He ordered the revolutions 
for six knots and reported by 
voice-pipe to the Captain. 

“* How’s it go, Sub? ” came 
&® weary voice. 

“The worst we’ve had yet, 
sir,” he replied. ‘‘Came on 
about ten minutes ago.” 

His last words were drowned 
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by a crash as the old ship 
lifted her bow clean out of 
water and hit the next wave 
like a pile-driver. He was 
about to add some more when 
something funny about the 
next ahead attracted his atten- 
tion. The line of lights along 
her upper deck had opened 
slightly. She was swinging 
round, broadside on. 

“ Hard -a-starboard!” he 
shapped down the voice-pipe 
to the Quartermaster. “ Full 
speed ahead port!” 

The clanging of bells and the 
Quartermaster’s anSwer was 
barely finished when he heard 
the Captain shouting at his 
elbow— 

‘IT suppose she’ll clear. We 
can’t do any more.” 

For what seemed an age they 
hung to the binnacle, their 
eyes fixed on the vessel ahead. 
The old ship lifted her bows to 
a great sea, and slowly but 
surely paid off to starboard. 

‘‘Midships; half ahead port.” 

The crisis was over. It had 
been a close call. As she 
wallowed by they could clearly 
see the anxious face of the 
lifebuoy sentry, staring up- 
wards at the swaying bridge. 

From the other ship blinked 
@ signal— 

“Sorry. We temporarily lost 
suction.” 

“That means she’s rolled 
her condenser inlet out of 
water,” said the Oaptain. 
‘‘ Well, now we’re out of the 
line, we’d better stay out. 
Then we can’t hit much.” 

He went down below to his 
sea cabin, which opened off 
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the wheel-house. As he lay 
down and pulled a rug up 
over his sea-boots, the Quarter- 
master remarked to the Helms- 
man— 

“T wouldn’t be the owner 
for anything. Hasn’t had a 
decent night’s sleep since we 
left, and won’t neither till we 


get in again.” 


The morning dawned ‘ cold 
and grey and desolate.’ Mile 
after mile of rolling sea, with 
here and there a grey ship, 
looking ridiculously small, 
heaving and plunging. 

The Sub-Lieutenant, break- 
fast finished, slithered along 
the irdn deck. He had some- 
how contrived to bath in half 
a@ basin of cold water, and felt 
immeasurably refreshed. He 
had even shaved without cut- 


ting himself. The day seemed 
almost good to him in spite 
of the motion, the noise, and 
the cold dampness. 

By the break of the fo’c’sle 
was a little knot of seamen 


and Petty Officers. They 
looked tired and cold. Some 
looked very seasick. He 
paused. 

“A day nearer paying off,” 
he said, and smiled broadly. 
First one, then another, caught 
that smile. Soon they were all 
smiling. Somehow the misery 
of the night, the bleakness of 
the morning, seemed to be 
forgotten. 

“ Any idea where we are, 
sir ? ” one asked. 

“Oh, within twenty miles 
or 80,” he laughed. ‘ Some- 
where a hundred miles north 
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of the Azores, if that means 
anything to you. Doesn’t mean 
much to me!” And with 
another cheery smile he swung 
up the ladder and was gone. 

The men, who had been 
silent, fell to yarning. Stories 
of typhoons in China led to 
others of the delights of Shang- 
hai. And then invariably to 
Pompey, where in three weeks’ 
time they would be ‘called 
to the bar’ at their favourite 
inns, telling, over frothy mugs, 
about that ‘bit of a gale we 
had last cruise.’ 

The Sub-Lieutenant arrived 
on the bridge at the same time 
as a signal from the Com- 
modore. It was a signal to 
the Commander-in-Chief giving 
the number of destroyers that 
were leaking after the night’s 
hammering, and saying that 
he proposed to take his com- 
mand back to Spain. 

And so a little later each 
Ship, seizing a lull between 
the bigger seas, turned about 
and started a long roll back to 
port. The swell was now fine 
on the port quarter and the 
ships rolled heavily, but there 
was no longer the sickening 
jar of hitting head seas. No 
longer did the wind scream, 
with such anger, through the 
rigging. Life seemed to be 
easier. 

But heavens, how she rolled ! 
A slow, unnatural roll for a 
destroyer. Huge seas piling 
up on the quarter made a 
steady course out of the ques- 
tion. The gyro compass had 
been put out of action in the 
night, and in this motion the 
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magnetic card was swinging 
wildly. 

Ever so often a sea bigger 
than usual would lift the stern, 
bury the bows in the wave 
before, and then half broach 
her to. When this happened 
the ship was pressed down to 
starboard, and, a8 she swung, 
her upper deck would scoop up 
a sea for’ard; then as her 
bow lifted again the sea roared 
aft, a solid wall of water. 

Soon anything movable, how- 
ever securely lashed, was on 
the move. Iron lockers were 
stove in, the after binnacle 
assumed a drunken attitude, 
and the awning stanchions bent 
outwards like the sides of a 
hay-cart. 

The Gunner and the Chief 
were standing at the top of 
the engine-room hatch. Sud- 


denly an enormous greyback 
mounted up astern. The stout 
little ship, for a moment no 
longer obeying her helmsman’s 
touch, broached-to and lay 


over. Those on the bridge 
were left hanging by their 
arms to the binnacle or found 
themselves standing on the lee 
bridge screen. 

On one side the iron deck 
seemed to scoop up half the 
Atlantic, whilst the impatient 
greyback broke clean over from 
the other. The two officers 
clutched at the nearest metal 
Stanchions, but their hands 
and arms were powerless against 
this weight of water. The sea 
tore them away as if with 
vicious determination to carry 
them off. 


The Gunner, under three 
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feet of water, saw the guard- 
rails surge past him. A frantic 
effort to catch them was use- 
less. He realised that the 
vessel was no longer under 
him. Then, as suddenly, the 
guard-rails swept by again. 
The next wave had carried 
him back. He bumped against 
a torpedo tube, but could grasp 
nothing. Again he felt the 
irresistible surge drawing him 
over the side. He remembered 
stories of the third wave. The 
third wave never came back, 
they said. Already he was 
choking. He wondered what 
had happened to the Chief. 

Then, miraculously, his feet 
caught in something. The 
guard - rails. The water 
streamed past him. He was 
caught by the legs. In an- 
other second the ship righted, 
and he found himself hanging 
over the side, gasping for 
breath and icy cold. Un- 
steadily he climbed back on 
to the upper deck. As he did 
so he tripped over a limp 
body. So the Chief had not 
gone either. He tried to shake 
him. Wearily the Chief sat 
up and opened his eyes. 

From his perch on the after- 
gun deck the lifebuoy sentry 
saw the two. Soon they were 
down below and in their bunks. 
It had been a near thing, but 
they were both alive to tell 
the tale ; bruised and battered 
maybe, but alive. 

The news of their adventure 
reached the bridge, and orders 
were given that no one should 
go out on the iron deck. This 
affected mainly the officers 
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and Ward Room staff. On 
the bridges were the Captain, 
the Number Two, and the Sub- 
Lieutenant. Aft in the officers’ 
quarters, in addition to the 
Chief and the Gunner, were 
the First Lieutenant, the 
stewards, and the lifebuoy 
sentry. 

The Sub-Lieutenant rang up 
the Ward Room. 

“Well,” replied the First 
Lieutenant, ‘“‘ I reckon we come 
off best. We’ve got our bunks. 
We’ve got the galley, and the 
meat-safe’s well stocked. By 
all means spend a jolly night 
among your beastly charts.” 

The Sub-Lieutenant smiled. 
Somehdw the idea of a night 
on the chart table did not 
detract from the thrill of the 
whole show. It was his first 
taste of a real gale. Now that 
the ship was no longer bumping 
into it, he felt almost merry. 
The weather was clearing, and 
life was interesting and had its 
amusements. 

For the rest of the day he 
and the Number Two kept 
watch and watch. When he 
was off watch he took photo- 
graphs of the seas on the iron 
deck, or else he would take a 
spell at the wheel. There were 
four men to a watch on the 
wheel now, taking only half- 
hour tricks. With huge follow- 
ing seas a steady course was 
impossible, and when the ship 
started to yaw only full helm 
had any effect. Even so, she 
often defeated the helmsman 
and half broached-to. It was 
an exhilarating feeling, stand- 
ing with legs braced wide apart 


and the spokes twirling through 
one’s fingers, trying to antici- 
pate each wild movement. 

Meals consisted of sandwiches 
and jugs of strong, sweet tea 
brought up by the various 
seamen’s messes. After the 
last dogwatch the Sub-Lieu- 
tenant went down to the chart- 
house and ate the biggest 
supper for a week. Just as he 
finished the telephone bell rang. 

“Ts that you, Sub?” said 
the voice at the other end; 
“Number One _ speaking. 
How’s the great gale going, 
and when are you people going 
to let us out of this hole ? ” 

“Why, what’s the matter ? ”’ 
he answered. “ Thought you 
were well off down there. Jove, 
I’ve just had a glorious supper. 
Most of a tin of sardines and 
a@ plateful of ham sandwiches. 
Never knew ham and sardines 
went so well together. And 
simply buckets of hot tea to 
wash ’em down. Why, what’s 
the matter?’ he asked, as 
an angry splutter greeted this 
information. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter? Well, 
the joke’s on us this time with 
@ vengeance. The galley fire’s 
been put out and the meat- 
safe’s gone overboard, and here 
we are, seven hungry men, 
and all we’ve got is chocolate 
biscuits ! ”’ 


Two days later in the early 
dawn the flotilla limped into 
port. The old ship and her 
sub-divisional mate berthed to- 
gether alongside the wall. 

After breakfast, before re- 
moving the scars of battle, the 
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flotilla Chaplain read prayers 
to the combined ships’ com- 
panies. How often they had 
heard the same prayers! Many 
a time they had stood on some 
ship’s quarter-deck, hardly con- 
scious of the Padre’s voice. 
But this time it was different. 
This time even the most hard- 
ened three badge men listened 
intently with bowed heads. 
“O Eternal Lord God, who 
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alone spreadest out the heavens, 
and rulest the raging of the 
sea... be pleased to receive 
into Thy Almighty and most 
gracious protection . . . the 
fleet in which we serve... . 
That we may return in safety 
to enjoy the blessings of the 
land, with the fruits of our 
labours... .” 

And there was a feeling of 
great content. 


II, PROTECTING THE FISHERIES, 


BY H. R. GORDON 


In early times our fishing 
industry was largely left to 
look after itself. There was no 
lack of fish conveniently near 
our coasts, and local boats 
were able to satisfy the com- 
paratively small demand which 
then existed without treading 
on each other’s toes to any 
extent. 

It was only during the east 
coast herring season that there 
was any great concentration of 
fishing craft—Dutch as well as 
British. Holland, as soon as 
she had freed herself from 
Spanish domination early in 
the seventeenth century, pro- 
ceeded to build up a thriving 
industry ; so much so that the 
town of Amsterdam was said 
to be founded upon the car- 
casses of herrings. Britain, 
then passing through a phase 
of naval pacifism under the 
early Stuart kings, allowed the 
Dutch to do much as they 
liked in the North Sea. Huge 
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fleets of herring-busses were 
escorted from Holland by men- 
of-war, who saw that there 
was no interference; indeed, 
they even drove British boats 
from their own inshore fishing 
grounds, and the Dutchmen 
were in the habit of landing 
on the coasts of Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire to mend their 
nets. Numerous complaints 
were made, but our Govern- 
ment, lacking the command of 
the sea, could do nothing. 

The situation was eventually 
taken in hand by Blake during 
the first Dutch War. He 
eluded a vastly superior fleet 
under Van Tromp and sailed 
to the Shetlands, where the 
Dutch had opened the season 
by clearing the area of British 
boats. Blake engaged and 
drove off the enemy’s battle 
squadron and then dispersed 
their fishing fleet, numbering 
upwards of 2000 busses, after 
removing the fish. The Dutch 
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were furious at the loss of the 
season’s harvest, and their Com- 
mander-in-Chief was promptly 
relieved. 

For many years afterwards 
protection seems to have been 
extremely spasmodic, being 
effected by means of ‘the 
big stick’ in time of war. 
Thus we find, in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ of 1745, that : 
“The new lords of the admir- 
alty ... order’d four 20 gun 
ships and three sloops to 
cruise on the Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, and Yorkshire coasts 
for the protection of the 
fishery, the loss in that article 
alone this year being computed 
300,000 7.” 

It was only within the last 
hundred years that it was 
found necessary to come to 
some international understand- 
ing with regard to fishing rights 
in peace-time. The first agree- 
ment was made between our- 
selves and France (1841), but 
later all nations bordering on 
the North Sea and adjacent 
fishing grounds fell into line. 
Territorial limits were laid down 
(chiefly on the three-mile basis), 
and many other laws were 
passed by international con- 
vention, powers to enforce them 
being vested in certain officials 
of the signatory countries, in- 
cluding all naval officers, who 
are, ex officio, Sea Fishery 
Officers. On taking command 
of a vessel employed on this 
service, therefore, one must 
first make a careful study of 
the ‘Fishery Manual’ so as 
to discover not only what are 
infringements but also how 
they should be dealt with. 
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One may, for instance, arrest 
any fishing boat—even outside 
territorial waters—for not 
showing her numbers (though, 
when they are partially obliter- 
ated, a warning is usually 
considered sufficient) ; but for 
most other offences, except 
illegal fishing, a foreigner may 
only be reported to his own 
authorities. 

There is nothing in these 
laws to prevent British trawlers 
from fishing within our own 
three-mile limit. This is de- 
cided by the local Sea Fishery 
Committees, who make their 
own bye-laws to protect inshore 
spawning-beds and to give small 
line-fishers a chance. Hence 
the apparent anomaly of the 
Moray Firth where foreigners 
may fish (outside the three- 
mile limit), but British trawlers 
may not. These local authori- 
ties usually employ vessels of 
their own, but the gunboats 
assist in some cases, and this 
necessitates a knowledge of 
the bye-laws as well. Some 
time ago there was a flagrant 
case of poaching, in which the 
subsequent chase covered a 
hundred miles or more. How- 
ever, on being arrested and 
brought to trial, the trawler 
skipper got off because the 
case was not brought before 
the magistrate nearest to whom 
the offence was committed, as 
the law directed. Actually, 
arrests are rare, being seldom 
made except where a conviction 
is certain. Frequent departures 
from the patrol to prosecute 
doubtful cases are found to be 
less effective than friendly 
warnings to trawlers that 
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are cutting it rather fine, 
coupled with arrivals at un- 
expected times and places. It 
is for this reason that the 
names of F.P. vessels do not 
appear in the “ Movements of 
H.M. Ships” reported in the 
Press. On the whole, the 
attitude taken up is that of a 
very benevolent policeman, the 
fishermen being encouraged to 
look upon the gunboats as 
helpers rather than hindrances. 

At the present time our 
Fishery Protection flotilla con- 
sists of two sloops and seven 
gunboats. The Harebell is com- 
manded by “ Captain, F.M.S.,’’ 
who is in charge of the whole 
flotilla and also of the mine- 
sweepers based at Portland. 
Godetia flies the pendant of the 
commander in charge in the 
North Sea, and has with her 
Cherwell, Foyle, and Boyne— 
gunboats of the trawler type ; 
based at Lowestoft, their ‘ beat ’ 
is from Berwick to Brighton. 
The remainder of the Channel 
and the Scilly Isles are watched 
by Dart and Colne, while Doon 
has the whole of the west coast 
and Northern Ireland. Spey, 
an ex-P boat, works under the 
Scottish Fishery Board, which 
has also several slower vessels 
of its own. 

All these ships belong to the 
war period and will, no doubt, 
be relieved by newer ones in 
the near future. The areas 
mentioned are not rigorously 
adhered to, and even the small 
gunboats are often sent very 
much farther afield. For in- 
stance, some years ago the 
U.S.S.BR. decided on a ten- 
mile limit without any negotia- 
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tions with the other signatory 
Powers. Some of our trawlers 
were arrested and others inter- 
fered with in the White Sea 
and off Murmansk, where the 
fisheries are extremely produc- 
tive throughout the year. As 
a result, our Government bor- 
rowed a base from Norway, 
close to the Russian frontier, 
and for nearly two years we 
had several warships on the 
spot. The sloop Rosemary was 
specially commissioned to 
strengthen the patrol, whose 
object was purely to ‘show 
the flag,’ and there were several 
instances of this being most 
effective. On one occasion a 
British gunboat met a Russian 
man-of-war which had stopped 
one of our trawlers. No inter- 
preter was present, so the 
ensuing conversation (by mega- 
phone) was unproductive, ex- 
cept for a running commentary 
from the trawler skipper which 
was unprintable. Eventually 
@ messenger was seen to leave 
the Russian’s bridge for her 
galley and bring up the ‘ chef.’ 
The latter must have been 
some political big-wig when off 
duty, or perhaps he was 
‘Captain’s Adviser of the Day’ ; 
in any case, after a heated 
consultation, the Russian 
politely dipped her ensign and 
departed at full speed ! 

The short northern summer 
was pleasant enough, but no 
one enjoyed the remaining nine 
months. At sea, gales, bliz- 
zards, and a rock-bound, badly 
lighted coast were a source 
of constant discomfort and 
anxiety, while during the short 
spells in harbour there was 
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little to do in the few hours 
of daylight. However, the 
Sports Control Board sent out 
some skis; the sailors lashed 
these to their sea-boots and 
had free winter sports. The 
snow, at least, was of excellent 
quality, and there was no over- 
crowding on the ‘nursery 
slopes.’ Eventually, in 1930, 
the matter was settled and the 
patrol returned to normal 
routine, the long passage round 
the North Cape, down the 
‘ Leads ’ behind the Norwegian 
islands, and across the North 
Sea occupying about a week. 

More recently attention has 
turned to Iceland, round which 
are grouped the most prolific 
of the modern ‘high altitude’ 
fisheries. The strictness of 
Iceland’s fishery laws and the 
vigilance of her gunboats, com- 
bined with the severity of the 
penalties imposed, led to an 
outcry from the Humber, where 
practically all the big ‘single 
boaters’ are based. ‘The ex- 
asperated trawler owners, re- 
peatedly paying huge fines, 
had come to the conclusion 
that they were being made to 
balance Iceland’s budget, and 
the skippers themselves con- 
sidered that they were being 
unfairly treated. 

Since 1931, therefore, there 
has been a British warship in 
Icelandic waters for most of 
the year, Godetia and the more 
seaworthy of the gunboats tak- 
ing it in spells of two months 
each. The patrol was initiated 
more to restore confidence than 
in any hope of altering the 
Icelandic attitude; where a 
country’s economic existence 
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depends on the preservation 
of her fisheries, she may reason- 
ably be expected to guard them 
jealously. However, since con- 
ferring with the British Fishery 
officers, the Icelandic authorities 
have slightly modified the inter- 
pretation of some of their laws, 
and have instructed their gun- 
boat captains accordingly. 
There certainly had been cases 
previously where the latter 
had been decidedly over-zealous, 
and their Government had no 
wish to cause resentment in 
this country. British officers 
are encouraged to attend when 
a trawler case takes place, 
and they are allowed to verify 
charted positions and even to 
question the prosecuting wit- 
nesses. The proceedings, need- 
less to say, are conducted with 
the utmost fairness. 

On one occasion the captain 
of an Icelandic gunboat 
anchored his ship and his cap- 
ture in the positions of the 
arrest and then sent a wireless 
message to the British repre- 
sentative. The latter was 
eighty miles away at the time, 
but proceeded at full speed, 
and on arrival was asked to 
check the observations from 
the bridges of both ships—using 
their sextants as well as his 
own. This was in fine weather 
—otherwise the ships could not 
have anchored there—and the 
visibility was high, so that it 
was an obvious case of gross 
carelessness if not of deliberate 
poaching. Had the British 
gunboat arrived before the Ice- 
lander he would certainly have 
reported that trawler to its 
owners, by their own request 
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in such cases. As it was, they 
were the poorer by about £700, 
if one includes the value of the 
forfeited fish and gear which 
are usually brought back when 
the fine is deposited. 

But the conditions during 
the winter are seldom so favour- 
able to the trawler skippers, 
most of whom are all out to 
avoid trouble. Even a sea- 
policeman can sympathise with 
the unlucky ones when he 
considers their difficulties. 
Much has been written of the 
hardships endured by the 
trawlers’ crews —the almost 
continuous labour for days on 
end in driving snow or freezing 
spray ; the violent and cease- 
less movement of the _ ice- 
covered decks, made still more 
slippery by slime and fish-guts ; 
and the inevitable casualties 
caused by smashed gear or 
dirty gutting knives. So that 
one is apt to envy the skipper 
in his snug wheel-house (even 
if the windows are occasionally 
beaten in by heavy seas), and 
to overlook the navigational 
difficulties experienced in Ice- 
landio waters. 

Though there are few out- 
lying dangers, the mainland 
itself is extremely treacherous, 
even in clear weather, on the 
south and south-east coasts. 
High mountains rise some way 
inland, but the low-lying fore- 
shore is usually hidden from 
seaward by a grey lava dust 
which the wind keeps con- 
stantly on the move, so that 
the unwary navigator’s first 
warning of danger is ‘“‘ Breakers 
ahead ! ” 

Echo - sounding gear, with 
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which all the modern trawlers 
are fitted, has proved of im- 
mense value, not only for 
‘finding the bank’ but also 
for keeping out of trouble. In 
depths up to 250 fathoms, 
which nowadays are not out 
of reach of the trawl, the 
hand-lead is far too laborious, 
and the mechanical sounding 
machine, with oil freezing in 
the bearings and the drum 
coated with ice, is not much 
better. 

Even after a first landfall is 
made, the ship may be swept 
from her position by a gale or 
may have to go elsewhere for 
fish, so that the skipper, as 
well as keeping the men hard 
at it, must not miss an oppor- 
tunity of ‘fixing her.’ There 


are few well-defined objects to 
help him: by day, the edge of 


a glacier or a steep mountain- 
side is often the best he can 
find, while for night work the 
lights are weak and far apart. 
In most parts of the world 
the seaman has at least the 
compass to rely upon, but 
here, inside the 100-fathom 
line, it may let him down 
badly. Sometimes, when cross- 
ing a highly magnetised patch, 
it completely ceases to function, 
and in any case sextant angles 
are required for any accuracy. 
So, what with short daylight, 
blizzards, and the fogs, which 
often blind the few calm inter- 
vals, there are apt to be genuine 
errors ! 

Unfortunately, it must be 
admitted that a skipper is 
tempted occasionally. He has 
done badly, perhaps, and his 
coal will allow for only one 
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more night’s fishing before he 
must head for home. A couple 
of good ‘shots’ of prime flat- 
fish may make all the difference 
between profit and loss (he is 
paid on the profit-sharing basis), 
and, anyhow, a turn or two in 
that shallow bay won’t worry 
anyone but the halibut and 
plaice. So he crosses the limit- 
line, making his sextant do 
wonders to salve his conscience, 
but it does not save him from 
the gunboat which has been 
lurking round the corner. . 

Apart from arrests and urgent 
hospital cases, the trawlers 
seldom enter an Icelandic port ; 
with running costs at £40 to 
£50 a day, they are working 
against the clock, and, anyhow, 
the harbour dues are extremely 
high. Occasionally they run 
up a fiord for shelter or ride 
out a storm among the West- 
mann Islands—a group of rocky 
stacks which afford the only 
protection for 200 miles on the 
south coast—but all their fish- 
ing gear must be properly 
stowed before entering terri- 
torial waters if they wish to 
avoid arrest. 

The gunboats, however, use 
Reykjavik as their base, and 
at the height of the fishing 
season in April there are some- 
times a8 many as five different 
naval ensigns alongside the 
same jetty. Official calls over, 
hospitality of a less formal 
kind is exchanged, and on one 
occasion the British captain 
had all the other ‘ owners’ in 
his small cabin at the same 
time. The Dane, who was the 
life and soul of the party in 
spite of his having to sit on 





the bunk for lack of other 
accommodation, proposed the 
health of ‘ Der Leek of Nations,’ 
but his host tactfully changed 
the subject, not being certain 
whether Germany was in or 
out of the League at the 
moment. The representatives 
of France and Germany were 
very correct to begin with, 
but thawed out splendidly and 
finished the best of friends— 
wonderful stuff, Plymouth gin ! 
The German trawlers which 
fish these waters are of the 
same type as our own, but the 
few French and Spanish ones 
are big ‘factory ships,’ which 
remain at sea for six months 
and salt their cod on board. 

On the way home our gun- 
boats usually spend a few days 
at the Faroe Islands, but there 
the banks are farther out and 
the Danish gunboats seldom 
have to make an arrest. Be- 
sides the big Humber trawlers, 
boats from Aberdeen and 
Fleetwood fish this area, which 
is Only one degree less stormy 
than Iceland. The rock scenery 
is magnificent on the west 
coast of the Faroes, where the 
perpendicular cliffs reach a 
height of 1800 feet; also, the 
lochs teem with trout, but 
returning to the ship with 
twenty pounds of fish over 
difficult country is somewhat 
a doubtful pleasure. 

In home waters the F.P. 
gunboats have a great variety 
of duties. They are sent to 
deal with mines which are 
still reported from time to 
time, though it is at least 
eighteen years since they were 
laid ; some are washed ashore 
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and others are fished up from 
the bottom by trawlers. The 
usual procedure is for the 
gunboat to hoist the mine 
inboard (after removing the 
horns), take it out to sea, and 
there destroy it with a demoli- 
tion charge. Torpedoes, lost 
during practice, are retrieved 
by the gunboats, sometimes 
from foreign coasts. Rose- 


mary was sent to look for new 


fishing grounds, and found 
the bank named after her far 
beyond the Hebrides after 
much sounding and many un- 
comfortable weeks in the North 
Atlantic. 

Then there is always the 
three-mile limit to be watched. 
Night patrols are carried out 
with the ship darkened as 
in war-time, especially when 
complaints regarding foreign 
poachers have been made by 
our own fishermen. Rye Bay 
is a favourite place for small 
French trawlers, and several 
have been arrested there in 
recent years and towed into 
Dover. While patrolling this 
area on a foggy night (which 
increased the chances of an 
arrest), a gunboat once 
grounded within a few hundred 
yards of Dungeness. With a 
sandy bottom and a rising 
tide, her captain was not par- 
ticularly perturbed until the 
fog lifted and a car’s headlamps 
were trained full on him. The 
driver—possibly some zealous 
coastguard—then proceeded to 
hail the supposed ship in dis- 
tress. The gunboat captain, 
who visualised newspaper re- 
ports, Courts of Inquiry, and 
other unwelcome publicity, was 
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not taking any chances. ‘“ No 
speaka da Engleesh ! ’’ he mega- 
phoned back, and then in a 
stage whisper to his First 
Lieutenant: “Turn those 
ruddy lifebuoys over, Number 
One, and smack it about with 
the kedge.’”’ The tell-tale life- 
buoys were hurriedly reversed, 
the ship’s name on the stern 
was also covered, and the ship 
was hauled off to her anchor 
without further complications. 

The small French and Belgian 
motor trawlers, sometimes 
arrested on our east coast, 
do not do much damage and 
are lightly dealt with, £10 
usually being the maximum 
fine. Their navigational ap- 
pliances are very primitive, 
and once a French skipper 
brought his entire crew into 
court to testify that he did 
not know the ship’s position 
at the time of the offence; 
and, just before the sentence 
was pronounced, they all burst 
into tears simultaneously. 

The Scottish Fishery Board, 
however, sometimes has stiffer 
opposition to deal with. Cer- 
tain British trawlers have a 
great weakness for the Firth 
of Clyde, which for them is a 
forbidden area. Their usual 
procedure, on the approach of 
the Law, is to cover their 
numbers and head for the open 
sea. Most of the Board’s 
vessels are too slow to catch 
them, and if the Fishery Officer 
tries to make the arrest from 
a fast motor-boat he is sel- 
dom allowed alongside. The 
trawler’s crew, with their faces 
blacked to avoid recognition 
and with their ship going full 
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ahead, keep the small craft 
off with boat-hooks easily 
enough. This is where Spey, 
with her good turn of speed, 
comes in; but even she has 
had to follow several poachers 
well out into the Atlantic 
before they would surrender. 
Without great risk of damage 
it is practically impossible to 
board another vessel (if she is 
out to avoid it), and the trawler 
skippers are well aware that 
the ‘rounds fired across her 
bows’ are never shotted; so 
they make a bid for freedom, 
hoping to escape after dark 
while their coal lasts. 

During the Shetland herring 
season in June, and later off 
the Tyne and Humber, there 
is always a gunboat in the area, 
while for the big East-Anglian 
season in October, when over a 
thousand drifters concentrate 
round Smith’s Knoll, two gun- 
boats usually work ‘ watch and 
watch’ from Lowestoft. The 
duties consist in giving general 
assistance (medical or mechani- 
cal, with a tow if necessary), 
passing messages to boats not 
fitted with wireless, and sett- 
ling disputes. When one drifter 
shoots her nets close to 
another’s, there is apt to be 
an argument whether the 
nets will foul each other later. 
If the last boat to arrive is a 
foreigner, the British skipper 
may become extremely trucu- 
lent because his nets are lighter 
and therefore more liable to 
damage. <A drifter owner has 
been heard to remark that he 
did not mind his skippers 
heaving coal at the Dutchmen 
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— it was cheaper than new nets 
—but one of his chaps had 
used the boat’s binoculars, and 
he was—well going to make 
him pay for them ! 

Although the Fishery gun- 
boats put in more sea-time 
than any other branch of the 
Navy and living conditions 
are often far from comfortable, 
they are very popular with the 
type of naval rating who likes 
@ quiet life—no bugles and very 
little gunnery. With so small 
@ ship’s company (three officers 
and twenty-one men) every- 
body knows everybody else 
almost at once, so that the two- 
year commission is usually a 
happy one, and many of the 
men volunteer for further ser- 
vice in this branch. 

The blue-jacket is rather 
partial to fresh fish—especially 
if he does not have to pay for 
it—and it is not unknown for 
@ gunboat to accept a ‘fry’ 
from some friendly trawler or 
drifter. Among the latter, it 
may be noted, those which 
come from Aberdeenshire are 
far the most generous. Finally, 
many places are visited where 
other units of the fleet seldom 
go. When there is not much 
fishing going on, the gunboats 
‘show the flag’ on the other 
side of the Channel and North 
Sea, and their captains confer 
with their ‘ opposite numbers’ 
in the principal foreign fishing 
ports. Vessels which fly the 
international Fishery flag may 
enter foreign harbours without 
any of the previous arrange- 
ments usual for other men-of- 
war. 
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TEESTA BRIDGE at last! I 
felt now that I was fairly 
launched on my journey as I 
stood in the centre of the bridge 
and watched the strong river 


fifty feet below me, rolling its- 


snow-fed waters down to join 
the mighty Bramaputra, two 
hundred miles away. The frail- 
looking span of steel wires 
hung like a cobweb from bank 
to bank, vibrating to the 
thunder of the stream beneath. 
On its hand-rails were tied 
scores Of paper streamers, 


votive offerings to the Spirit 
of the River from travellers 
who had passed that way. 


Fluttering in the morning 
breeze, they showed the prayers 
printed on them in crude 
Tibetan characters — prayers 
for a safe journey and success 
at the end of it. 

I had left Husain Ali, my 
khidmatgar, to bring on my 
camp, and had set out early 
in the sunshine of a beautiful 
morning, a contrast with the 
day before. That day had been 
dull and gloomy with occa- 
sional drizzle, and twenty-two 
miles, dropping a thousand 
feet in every three miles, made 
a tough beginning to a walking 
tour for one who had been 
tied for months to an office 
chair in the steamy heat of 
Lower Bengal. I was thor- 
oughly out of condition, and 
had felt. pretty dead-beat in 


the evening. But my start 
had to be made from rail-head, 
and that was seven thousand 
feet above sea-level. I had 
now come down to about three 
hundred feet, and though I was 
a bit stiff, the thought of two 
months ahead of me, in almost 
unexplored country, made 
amends for any sense of fatigue. 

Crossing the bridge, I turned 
northward, following the river 
up-stream. The path was fairly 
level, rising and falling gently, 
with dense tropical jungle on 
my right, and on my left the 
great river, roaring its way 
down from the eternal snows. 
The trees threw a pleasant 
shade, and in every open patch 
clouds of brilliant butterflies of 
many kinds, large and small, 
shimmered in the sunlight. 

It was a welcome change 
from the dripping forest I had 
come through on the previous 
day, where leeches swarmed 
on every leaf and blade of 
grass. Whenever I stopped to 
rest I had spread my mackin- 
tosh on the path and squatted 
in the centre of it, but in a 
couple of minutes a leech or 
two would be crawling over it 
towards me. That night, in 
spite of rough puttees and 
tightly laced shooting-boots, I 
had found twenty-three leeches 
in one boot and twenty-seven 
in the other when I took them 
off. The brutes had crept in 
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through the eyelet-holes, and 
my feet were a mass of bites. 
At this lower level they seemed 
to have disappeared, and the 
day’s march was delightful. 

Next morning I left the 
river valley for the foothills, 
which grew higher and steeper 
as I went. For days my path 
crossed the ridge-and-furrow 
of the hills, climbing up a long 
slope to the top of a brae, only 
to drop into a deep ravine at 
the other side, from which 
another ascent began. On the 
fourth day I had just reached 
the stream that ran down one 
of these gullies when I heard a 
queer rumbling roar that filled 
the air.» Then the ground under 
my feet began to oscillate 
violently, and I realised that I 
was in for an earthquake. 

Not a pleasant feeling, when 
you are at the bottom of a 
narrow glen with steep hills 
walling you in. My first 
thought was: ‘Now which 
side of the valley is going to 
tumble down first ?’’ I jumped 
for the middle of the bridge 
over the stream and looked 
anxiously up and down. The 
trouble about an earthquake 
is that you never know how 
bad it is going to be. The 
first slight shock may be the 
last, or it may be the fore- 
runner of something terrific. 
But in a few minutes the 
vibrations died away, and I 
began hastily to scramble up 
the opposite hill. When I was 
half-way up there was another 
slight shock, but not severe 
enough to dislodge any stones. 
However, I was glad when I got 
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to the top of the ridge and 
found the d&k bungalow for 
which I was making, where I 
intended to stay the night. 

My camp turned up an hour 
later, and towards evening a 
party of travellers arrived from 
the opposite side, a road 
engineer with his wife and 
child, who was coming down- 
country. I got into talk with 
the man, and told him that I 
was going north. 

“You won’t be able to get 
through,” he said. ‘ There 
was @ small landslip on the 
road a couple of days ago, 
about four miles out from here. 
I had a gang repairing it, but 
just as it was finished today, 
that little shake came on and 
brought the whole side of the 
hill down. The missus and I 
were close by; and we had a 
narrow shave. The gang had 
just got clear. If it had come 
fifteen minutes earlier, there 
wouldn’t have been one of 
them left alive.” 

“That was luck,” said I. 

‘¢ That’s as you look at it,” 
said he, with a wry grin. “I'd 
just finished a two months’ job 
and was going home for a spell, 
and now we are stuck here till 
the road is safe again.” 

“ How long will that be?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“A week—ten days—maybe 
@ month. When a big bit of 
hill starts shifting, you can’t 
tell what’s going to happen.” 

‘That’s no good to me,” 
said I. “I’ve got to push on.” 

“*T wouldn’t, if I were you,” 
he said. “ But if you do, don’t 
try to cross the slip. Go up 
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over the top, if it takes you a 
day’s work.” 

Next morning I turned out 
at dawn; for the march I had 
planned was a long one, and I 
did not know how far the land- 
slip would hold me up. This 
was my first start from a high 
level, and as yet I had not 
had a glimpse of the snows. 
But now, though the valleys 
were filled with white vapour 
and heavy cloud was over all 
the distant mountains, one 
grand snow-peak stood out 
clear against the sky, Narsing, 
‘The Up-raised Nose’ as the 
people call it. Not for long, 
however. <As the sun rose, 


the mists rose too, and soon all 
the world was hidden in a thick 
white fog. 

When the loads were packed 
I left my servant to come on 


with the coolies and went 
ahead, walking fast, for the 
fog was chilly. In a little 
more than an hour I came to 
the landslip, and though I 
could not see thirty yards, I 
could see that it was bad. A 
huge piece of the hillside had 
sheared away and slid down 
into the valley, how far below 
IT had no idea. But there was 
a path of a sort newly made 
across the raw red earth. The 
repair gang must have done 
that before they knocked off 
on the previous evening. So I 
stepped out boldly along the 
new path, glad to think that 
we could cross so easily. 

I had not gone more than 
seventy yards’ when the path 
disappeared. A fresh slip had 
wiped it out, and all the soil 
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seemed trembling, almost on 
the move. I looked ahead 
doubtfully, wondering if it were 
safe to goon. The mist seemed 
thicker than ever. I could see 
nothing in front but the dim 
red slope of earth, and, some 
twelve yards from me, a huge 
boulder of rock, roughly cubical, 
the sides about ten feet long. 
Suddenly I heard a kind of 
sucking sound. Then, with an 
unpleasant sticky sigh, the great 
boulder slowly heaved itself 
out of its bed, toppled over, 
and plunged down the hill, 
gathering way as it went, and 
loosening masses of smaller 
stones and earth which thun- 
dered down in its wake. It 
seemed ages before the last 
reverberations of that fearsome 
avalanche reached me from the 
depths below. 

‘This is no place for decent 
people!” said I to myself 
with strong conviction, and I 
went back to where the road 
ended, much faster than I had 
come. Sitting down on the 
bank, I lit a pipe and waited 
till my camp appeared. I was 
working as one usually does 
in the outer hills, taking coolies 
from one village to the next, one, 
or perhaps two marches, then 
dismissing them and taking on 
a fresh lot. So I did not know 
my men, or how they would 
view the proposal to go straight 
up the hill and over the top of 
the slip. But to my delight 
they were all quite ready for it, 
and up we went. 

It was a gruelling climb for 
me, in my soft condition, and 
my khidmaigar, a down-country 
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Musalman, did not like it a 
bit. But those village hillmen, 
each with a load of sixty 
pounds or so on his back, went 
up the steep rocky slope like 
cats. In less than two hours 
we reached the top of the slip, 
and giving the broken ground 
a wide berth, crossed over to 
the other side and began the 
descent. Half-way down we 
met a dense growth of ringall, 
slender bamboo growing from 
thirty to forty feet high, and 
for the first time I saw the 
Sikkim ban, the heavy straight 
single-edged knife with a two- 
foot blade, brought into play. 
Every man drew his ban, and 
two abreast they slashed a way 
through the thicket, those be- 
hind clearing the cut bamboos 
to both sides. In an in- 
credibly short time we were 


through the belt of ringall; 
the mist had cleared, and the 


sun was out. Below me, not 
far off, was the road. 

To my amazement I saw on 
the road two jhampans (carry- 
ing chairs), a pony, two ladies, 
and a white man, with a group 
of natives. When I reached 
them we introduced ourselves, 
and I found that they were 
the wife and daughter of the 
Resident, with a friend. The 
three had been on tour with 
the Resident and were on 
their way home, while he had 
stayed behind to finish some 
work. Théy had been stopped 
by the landslip, and were just 
preparing to send their men 
up to clear a way over the top. 
Hearing that we had already 
made a path through the ringall, 
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they despatched their jham- 
panies to widen it for the 
jhampans to pass, and invited 
me to join them in an early 
lunch while they waited. Dur- 
ing lunch they gave me a most 
fascinating account of the 
country they had been through, 
including a difficult pass over 
which the ladies were carried 
on the backs of yaks. 

Late in the afternoon I 
reached my objective, a large 
village for that country, in a 
flattish valley where I found a 
good grassy site for my tent. 
In the evening a visitor drifted 
in to call upon me, an elderly 
man, speaking very good Urdu, 
a rare thing in those parts, 
and evidently better educated 
than the common run of hill- 
folk. I was greatly pleased to 
meet such @ man here, and 
spent a long time questioning 
him about the country into 
which I was going—its nature, 
its villages, and its difficulties. 
I had no idea that I was throw- 
ing away such a chance as I 
should never get again. For 
though I was ostensibly going 
into the high hills to shoot 
burrhel, the blue wild sheep, 
my real object was very 
different. 

It had long been common 
knowledge in India that the 
Tibetan authorities, or rather 
the Chinese influence behind 
them, had wellnigh exhausted 
the long-suffering tolerance of 
the Indian Government. Com- 
plaints of border aggressions, 
broken promises, violated agree- 
ments, infringement of boun- 
daries, and maltreatment of 
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British subjects were met with 
silent contempt or crude in- 
solence. Letters from the Vice- 
roy were returned unopened, 
and the situation had grown 
impossible. Nothing short of a 
mission sent to Lhasa with a 
strong escort would convince 
the ignorant monks who mis- 
governed Tibet that the Indian 
Government was not a — 
gible quantity. 

I knew well that sooner or 
later @ mission would have 
to be sent, and that the 
shortest way to Lhasa lay 
through the country in which 
I now was. I had planned this 
trip to learn all I could of the 
border, and if possible to slip 
across into Tibet and get some 
special knowledge which might 
qualify me for a place, however 
small, in the mission, for 
Tibet had been a dream of 
mine for many years. At 
least, I thought, I could learn 
something of the language, of 
which few white men knew a 
word, and find out something 
about the various passes. 

I had read up everything I 
could get hold of about Tibet, 
but when talking to this Sikkim 
villager I never thought of 
asking him about it. It was 
not till many months later 
that I learned that he had 
for years been a secret-service 
agent; that he had done 
much work in Tibet, and 
had even been to Lhasa in 
disguise. My disgust was com- 
plete when I found that he 
was the mysterious ‘M. 19’ 
who compiled the masterly 
confidential report to Govern- 
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ment, a copy of which I had 
once been privileged to read. 
And I had talked to that man 
for an hour, in my own camp, 
about unimportant local de- 
tails! Verily the most bitter 
memories of life are the lost 
opportunities ! 

Not long after starting next 
day, I found myself back again 
on the banks of the Teesta, 
the big river I had seen before, 
I had cut a loop of it by 
marching across the hills, and 
now I was again in the 
hot, almost tropical valley. 
Feathery ringalls swayed in 
the wind, gay birds and butter- 
flies flitted between the trees, 
lilies and orchids lit up the 
jungle, and every gully was 
full of tree-ferns and gorgeous 
mosses. Half the march was 
done when I came on @ mar- 
vellous picture. Down from 
the hill above, an almost pre- 
cipitous scarp, tumbled a small 
river, plunging through tree- 
ferns and jungle to join the 
Teesta a hundred yards farther 
on. Where the road crossed 
it by a suspension bridge of 
wire rope there was a deep 
pool into which the river 
dropped with a crashing roar. 
Above it a rainbow hung in 
the spray; and as far up 
as one could see, the river 
was almost a waterfall. It is 
well named the ‘ Dik-chu,’ ‘ the 
Reeling Water ’ ; for in its short 
course of twelve miles it falls 
twenty thousand feet, and as 
one writer said of it, “‘ waters 
every variety of vegetation 
from the Tropics to the Poles.” 

Shortly after leaving the 
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Dik-chu I met a solitary travel- 
ler, obviously a Tibetan, driving 
five sheep along the road. He 
greeted me politely, sticking 
out his tongue in Tibetan 
fashion, and I stopped to talk 
to him. He had a little Urdu, 
and told me he was going to 
Darjeeling. Each of the sheep 
had slung across its back two 
ten-pound bags of borax which 
he was bringing from Tibet to 
the Darjeeling market. 

“ But five sheep is a small 
number to drive all that way,” 
I said. “ Why don’t you bring 
more ? ” 

He smiled amiably at me. 

“T had fifty,’’ he said, “ but 
two days ago I had to cross a 
jhula”’ (a native suspension 
bridge of jungle creepers and 
bamboo). ‘ The bridge broke, 
and forty-five of my sheep 
fell into the river and were 
lost.” 

His tone was as unconcerned 
as if he were telling the most 
casual trifle. I wished him 
luck, bade him farewell, and 
went on my way, wondering 
what a European would have 
said about such a disaster. 
Buddhism certainly inculcates 
serenity of mind. 

My day’s march ended at 
Cheung-tang, ‘the Meadow of 
the Marriage,’ where two rivers, 
the Lachén and Lachiung, join 
to form the Teesta. Both are 
torrents, coming down from 
the high snow-ranges, but at 
their junction the Lachén is 
the more impressive ; for just 
above where it meets the 
Laching an immense slab of 
rock juts out from the hillside 


athwart the course of the 
stream. The impact is tre- 
mendous. The river stands up 
in @ great wave, staggers un- 
certainly, turns abruptly to the 
left, and swirls past the end of 
the rock into a huge basin, 
where the water wanders round 
in oily whirlpools and eddies 
as if stunned by the shock. 
Not for thirty yards or more 
does it recover itself as a fast- 
flowing stream. 

A little Buddhist monastery, 
built of dark - brown timber, 
evidently of great age, stood on 
a terrace between the rivers. 
Crossing the Laching by a 
bridge, I went up to pay my 
respects to the lamas, who were 
very friendly, though we could 
only talk to each other by signs. 
They showed me the shrine 
where lamps burned before 
figures of several Buddhas. 
Small offerings of coloured rice, 
butter, and jungle flowers lay 
on the altar, and the monks 
seemed much pleased when I 
put down a rupee as my contri- 
bution. I found a flat grassy 
patch for my tent, and in the 
evening a young lama brought 
me @ bowl of milk as a gift. 

From here my road lay up 
the Laching River, and for 
two days the path was seldom 
six feet from the bank. The 
river was @ smash of white 
water, coming down with an 
average fall of one foot in 
twelve, and after some hours 
the continuous roar and the 
rush of the water fairly got 
on my nerves with a curious 
sensation that was almost fear. 
I had to laugh myself out of it. 
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But soon the beauty of the 
yalley more than made up for 
the noise. Across the river the 
hills rose steeply for thousands 
of feet, forest-clad to the tops. 
Here and there, at their base, 
a tiny patch of level ground 
between the hill and the river 
was cultivated and planted with 
millet. But on my side of the 
valley the hills were for the 


most part sheer precipices of . 


rock, over which tumbled many 
streams, big and little, forming 
such waterfalls as would be 
world-famous if they were in 
the Alps or in Norway. Each 
had a different beauty of its 
own. One, bursting out of a 
narrow gorge, fell like a solid 
white bar to a ledge of rock 
five hundred feet below, whence 
it sprang into a fountain of 
smoky spray, and poured over 


a great rugged face of cliff in a 


dozen streams. One made a 
single leap down a thousand 
feet of crag, while another slid 
thinly over a broad level edge, 
to be caught by the eddies of 
wind and whirled into a veil of 
exquisite silver lace, shifting 
and changing in texture and 
pattern from moment to mo- 
ment as it dropped to the 
tree-tops far beneath. There 
was no end to the variety of the 
falls, and every turn in the 
path showed @ new one. 

The road was rising rapidly, 
and as it rose, the character of 
the valley changed. At Cheung- 
tang the vegetation was sub- 
tropical, but on my second day 
up the Laching River the hills 
were covered with larch, birch, 
and maple. Late in the after- 
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noon I came to Laching, the 
highest village in the valley, 
and much the largest. It lay 
on both sides of the river, but 
chiefly on the farther bank. 
At a little distance from the 
village, on my side of the 
stream, stood a new and well- 
built bungalow. On the ver- 
andah, sitting at a table, was a 
white man. 

As I walked up to the 
bungalow he saw me and came 
out to meet me. I had seen 
the Resident’s photograph and 
recognised him at once. This 
was the man who, starting as a 
civil engineer, had shown him- 
self to be a born administrator 
and diplomat. The Govern- 
ment of India has the gift, rare 
among Governments, of recog- 
nising talent when it manifests 
itself, and occasionally it breaks 
free from red-tape and makes 
use of this divine gift. So an 
inspired official pulled the un- 
known engineer out of the 
Public Works Department and 
gave him a toy to play with, 
telling him to see what he could 
do with it. And the toy was a 
Hill State. 

A very wretched Hill State 
it was too. Miserably poor ; 
badly governed; with hardly 
a semblance of administrative 
machinery ; without roads or 
communications other than the 
most primitive mountain tracks. 
Considering the poverty of the 
people the taxation was op- 
pressive, yet the total revenue 
was @ mere pittance on which 
the ruler and his retinue lived 
a beggarly existence, doing 
little or nothing for the good 
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of the country. That was less 
than twenty years earlier. 

The land I was travelling 
through was very different now. 
The people were happy and 
contented. Agriculture and 
local industries had been fos- 
tered and improved, while good 
roads throughout the country 
gave access to markets hitherto 
beyond reach, and brought in 
many small luxuries from the 
outer world. Bridges of wire 
rope had largely replaced the 
rotten old jhulas such as had 
lost my Tibetan friend nine- 
tenths of his convoy of sheep 
and borax. The revenue was 
many times what it had been 
in old days, while the individual 
taxation was far less, and it was 
freely spent for the public good. 
Graft and corruption had been 
put down, so far as it is possible 
ever to put them down in Asia, 
and every man knew that if 
wronged or oppressed he would 
get justice from the Resident. 

All this had been done, and 
done without any of the 
‘Westernising’ which has 
proved such a curse to many 
parts of India. Native law and 
customs formed the basis of 
all government. The old ruler, 
weak and incompetent, though 
well-intentioned, could do little 
to help, but he gave the 
Resident a free hand, and his 
heir, a promising lad, was being 
brought up in the ideals and on 
the code of the Resident, which 
were those of a true gentleman. 
And in this very important 
work the Resident was ably 
seconded by his wife and 
daughter, who helped greatly 
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in forming the character of the 
young Kumdr Sahib. 

One look at the man’s face 
as he came out to meet me 
made me feel that all I had 
heard of him was not exag- 
gerated. One recognises the 
type that can do big things. 
He gave me a hearty welcome 
and brought me into the ver- 
andah, where his table stood 
covered with papers and ac- 
counts. I told him I was on 
my way to the high valleys to 
shoot burrhel. 

“Capital!” said he. “I'll 
get you a good lot of coolies 
here to take you up. I’m 
afraid I can’t find you a 
shikari—all these people are 
Buddhists—but I can find you 
men that know the country 
well. Where are your people ?” 

“Coming along. I don’t 
expect they’ll be in for an hour 
or more. I could not get them 
to turn out early this morning.” 

He laughed. “ They are all 
like that up here. They won’t 
turn out early, though other- 
wise they are a willing lot. But 
don’t bother about your camp. 
There’s plenty of room in this 
bungalow, and you must dine 
with me.” 

I thanked him and said 
something appreciative about 
the bungalow. He looked round 
it with an air of pride. 

“ Yes, I’ve just got it finished, 
and it’s a pretty good job. Had 
to bring my own carpenters up 
from Gangtok to do it, though. 
Now, if you will excuse me, I 
must get on with my work. 
We'll have dinner at seven.” 
My coolies came in later, and 
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when I had paid them off and 
dismissed them I settled com- 
fortably into a room of the 
bungalow. At dinner the Resi- 
dent told me much about the 
country, and when we had 
finished I got out my maps and 
he went over the ground with 
me. 

“That’s the line I would 
take if I were you,” he said, 
showing me a track in the 
welter of ridges, peaks, and 
glens. “I have no time for 
shooting myself, but I was up 
there two years ago, marking 
out the boundary, and I saw 
some very big burrhel. I came 
on a snow-leopard too, one day, 
near that place.” He pointed 
to @ spot on the map. ‘“ I was 
a good way ahead of my men, 
and as I turned a corner I saw 
him, not fifty yards away, 


lying on his back on the grass, 


playing with a raven. The bird 
was hovering over his head, 
every now and then making a 
swoop down at him, and the 
snow-leopard was striking at 
it with his paws, just like a big 
kitten. I stood and watched 
them for quite a time, till at 
last I made an incautious 
movement, and the raven saw 
me. He soared up with a cry, 
and in @ moment the snow- 
leopard had spotted me and 
was off like a flash.” 

“ Are there many of them 
about ? ’’ I asked. 

** Quite a lot, I fancy, but 
one rarely sees them. They 
are very seldom out except at 
night. It was in the very early 
morning that I saw this one, 
shortly after sunrise.” 
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Next day, when breakfast 
was finished, my host and I 
went to the village. We crossed 
the river by a bridge built on 
the cantilever principle, of long 
pine spars, and floored with 
planks of pinewood four inches 
thick, split from  straight- 
grained logs. He took me to 
see a new industry which he 
had started. The people of 
these high valleys had some 
Tibet, one 
article of which was wool. 
This the women spun into 
coarse yarn with a kind of 
distaff and wove in most primi- 
tive fashion into rough blankets 
and cloth. During the Resi- 
dent’s last leave to England, 
he had managed to buy an 
old-fashioned spinning - wheel 
and a hand-loom, and had 
learned how they were used. 
On his return, he had these 
machines copied exactly by 
native carpenters, and had set 
up a small woollen factory in 
Laching, teaching the women 
with his own hands how to do 
the work. They were quick to 
learn. Already they were turn- 
ing out quite creditable blankets, 
and he had written for samples 
of European tweeds to give 
them more ideas. The dyes 
used, red, green, black, yellow, 
and various shades of brown, 
were all made from plants 
growing in the hills around. 
Aniline dyes were not allowed 
to be brought into the country, 
and only one imported dye was 
permitted, indigo, as the hills 
furnished no kind of blue. I 
was shown the first blanket 
woven on the new looms, a 
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gaudily striped one of heavy 
wool, and bought it as a 
memento of the trip. 

We then went on to see the 
only Europeans living in 
Laching, two Swedish girls, 
missionaries, who had come to 
convert the women of Sikkim 
to the doctrines of Luther, but 
they were finding it an uphill 
task. The only subject on which 
the women were really eager for 
enlightenment was one where 
Dr Marie Stopes might have 
given them much help, but 
which these two shy but earnest 
young evangelicals viewed with 
horrified disapproval. How- 
ever, they were doing right 
good work in the medical line, 
and any missionary who can 
heal the sick is loved and 
revered among primitive people, 
even though he or she may not 
gain many converts. — 

In the afternoon my new 
batch of coolies turned up at 
the bungalow, among them a 
young man named Chézung 
who could talk a little Urdu, 
a truly valuable find in so wild 
a place. This man agreed to 
stay with me while I was in the 
hills, but the rest stipulated 
that they should be allowed to 
return after a week, sending 
others from the village to take 
their place, as they had their 
own affairs to attend to. This 
enabled me to dump a lot of 
my foodstuffs with the mission- 
aries, who kindly undertook to 
send me up what I needed each 
time the coolies were changed. 

Next morning I said good-bye 
to the Resident, and we started, 
doing a longish march to the 
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Yak-ché La, the ‘ Pass of the 
Weary Yak,’ from whence a 
path ran northward to the 
Donkia La, a high pass into 
Tibet. But the night before, 
the Resident had earnestly 
asked me not to cross the 
frontier. 

“ T can’t forbid you to do it,” 
he said. ‘ You’re not under 
my orders. But I would ask 
you as a personal favour to 
keep on this side of the line. 
Things are very strained just 
now, and if you got into trouble 
with the Tibetans it would add 
seriously to my difficulties.” 

Well, there was no refusing 
when it was put that way. I 
had given him my promise, and 
now I turned regretfully from 
the Donkia track, keeping to 
the path which led eastward. 
The forest was splendid, mag- 
nolias, rhododendrons, maples, 
and many European trees, with 
bushes of red currants carrying 
the largest and most beautiful 
fruit I ever saw, but dreadfully 
sour. Five varieties of delici- 
ous raspberries were scattered 
through the undergrowth, and 
the sides of the path were 
starred with white Japanese 
anemones. Higher up, the trees 
changed to larch, cedar, and 
silver fir, with patches of birch, 
all overgrown by long sweeping 
trails of lichen, like grey beards. 
Blood-pheasants scuttled and 
scratched in the dead leaves, 
but other birds were few. On 
my second day from Laching 
I passed the limit of timber 
and came out on grassy hills, 
rough and rocky, with clumps of 
wild rose and dwarf juniper 
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among the long tussocky grass. 
Some miles of this, and I 
reached a flat shelf, ideal for a 
camp, but so overgrown with 
blue aconite five feet high that 
my men had to slash it away 
with their long knives to give 
us room to pitch our tents. 
Almost on a level with this 
camp @ ribbon of rhododendron 
bushes ran along the hills as far 
as eye could see, a broad band 


some hundreds of yards wide, 


not rising or falling, but follow- 
ing the contour of the hills at 
the one level. The bushes are 
about four feet high, a glorious 
sight when in flower, but the 
season was over, and nothing 
was to be seen except the deep 
belt of grey-green leaves. 

One more march, this time 
away towards the south-east, 
up @ steep climb of fifteen 
hundred feet, brought us to 
the highest grazing grounds of 
the Lachuing people, where the 
village yaks lived and fed 
during the summer months, 
roaming free and unguarded 
over the alpine pastures, for 
there were neither thieves nor 
tigers to be feared. We passed 
many cows and calves with a 
few bulls. The calves were 
pretty little beasts, their tails 
not nearly as bushy as those of 
their mothers, the hair 80 
crinkled that it suggested astra- 
khan. They looked at us with 
curiosity, and some would come 
near to see the strange sight, 
but the grown animals took 
little notice of us beyond staring 
morosely from under their 
shaggy brows. 

At last we came to a house, 
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built for the herdsmen. It 
was only used when they 
brought the yaks up, or when 
they came to fetch them 
down, or to see to them during 
the calving season. Roughly 
built of dry stone, the ends ran 
up to sharp gables, across which 
a stout ridge-pole was fixed. 
In one corner, stacked on end, 
were a number of thick planks, 
split from pine-logs and rudely 
dressed with the knife. My 
men brought these out and 
roofed the house with them, 
resting one end on the wall, 
the other on the ridge-pole, 
covering the opening between 
two planks with another, and 
piling heavy stones over all to 
keep the boards from blowing 
away. A dozen spare planks 
made a floor at one end of the 
house. On this I put my camp- 
bed, and at the other end we 
lit a big fire of rhododendron 
wood, of which each man had 
carried up a bundle, as there 
was no fuel here. 

They were a cheery lot, these 
Laching men, very different 
in every way from any people 
I had met in other parts of the 
Himalayas. Broad flat beard- 
less faces, ready to break into 
a@ wide grin at the mildest joke 
or the most serious mishap. 
Easy natural good manners, 
with no trace of obsequiousness, 
but never presuming or uncivil. 
Half Tibetan in blood, they 
dressed somewhat in Tibetan 
style. A. long loose coat of 
rough woollen cloth, cut like 
a dressing-gown, was belted at 
the waist with a coil of rope 
made of yak-tail hair. More 
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than once we found these ropes 
very useful when climbing in 
bad ground. Loose trousers, 
knee-length, met long boots of 
felt, crudely embroidered in 
red and blue, and split at the 
back to allow play to the calf- 
muscles. On their heads they 
wore turned-up felt hats of 
Tibetan shape. 

Tucked into the breast of 
each man’s coat was a veritable 
‘cargo of notions,’—pipe, to- 
bacco, matches, a bag of 
parched barley, and any other 
foodstuff he might have, an 
amulet or two, a bit of string, 
a packet of tea, and various 
other oddments, but always 
the little wooden bowl from 
which the tea was drunk. 
These bowls were about five 
inches across, very neatly 
turned with a string-lathe from 
maple - knots. They were 
cleaned by the simple expedient 
of licking them after use, with 
the result that some, by reason 
of age and grease, were nearly 
as black as ebony. Richness 
of grain was much thought of 
in these bowls, and those most 
prized were made, not of maple, 
but of a very beautiful wood 
called ‘dhuwpi’ which I could 
not identify. It resembles 
Australian blackwood, but I 
was told that the tree is so 
small that a piece large enough 
to make a full-sized cup is hard 
to find. Consequently a dhupi 
bowl is an expensive and a 
treasured possession. When I 
was leaving, Chézung presented 
me with @ tiny one, only three 
inches across, which I value 
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greatly for its beauty and for 
the memories it recalls of a 
right good fellow. 

We had now reached the 
country of short sweet alpine 
grass and might expect to find 
burrhel anywhere, so for several 
days I worked the hills round, 
but without success. Possibly 
the sheep disliked the neighbour- 
hood of the yaks, for I saw 
none. My first three days 
were made very uncomfortable 
by symptoms of mountain- 
sickness, violent headache, 
nausea, and lassitude, which, 
however, soon wore off. The 
country was pretty, rolling 
hilly land, with here and there 
little snow-fed tarns of a won- 
derful china-blue, and huge 
snow-ranges in the distance, 
but there was not enough 
beauty to compensate for long 
blank days of walking at about 
fifteen thousand feet, and the 
nights were not pleasant. Green 
rhododendron burns well, but 
its smoke is so acrid that we 
had the choice of crouching 
over the fire with tightly-shut 
eyes and keeping moderately 
warm, or sitting far back from 
it and freezing. I usually did 
the first, chatting to Chézung 
and trying to pick up some- 
thing of the language my men 
spoke, and every day I wrote 
up @ glossary of words and 
phrases as I learned them. 
Before long we had evolved 
@ camp dialect, made up 
of Tibetan, Bhutia, Lepcha, 
Paharia, and Urdu, in which 
we could make ourselves fairly 
well understood. 
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““ Chézung,’’ I said in despair, 
“where in the world can those 
sheep have gone to ? ” 

Chézung looked blank. For 
five days he had taken me over 
ground where he confidently 
assured me we should find 
burrhel, but so far we had not 
seen @ Single one. He thought. 
the matter over, and his face 
brightened up. 

“* Rit di gablé yiiga !”’ he said 
with an air of conviction. 
“ They will be on the other side 
of the bill ! ” 

About five times a day for 
the last five days Chézung had 
uttered this sentence, in the 
manner of one who enunciates 
some new great truth. I was 
getting a bit tired of the phrase. 

“Chézung,” I said, ‘ we 
have been to the other side of 
this hill, and that hill, and the 
hill behind that hill, and all 
the hills behind that again. 
And there are no sheep. Now 
I want to go to the other side 
of quite another hill, somewhere 
where there really are sheep. 
Can you think of such a place ?”’ 

He pondered over this prob- 
lem for a time, and then said, 
““ Bidésa. We will go to Biésa.”’ 

‘* Where is Biésa,” I asked, 
“and what is it ? ” 

“Tt is a valley where we 
shall find sheep. We will go a 
day’s march yonder,” he said, 
pointing to the north-east, ‘‘ and 
camp. On the following day 
we will go to Bidésa.”’ 

“Good. We will start in the 
morning,’’ said I, and we went 


back to the camp to make 
arrangements. 

Next day we set out as early 
as I could get the men to move. 
The march always began with 
@ quaint little ceremony, draw- 
ing lots for the loads. However 
evenly you try to pack in camp, 
it always happens that some 
loads are heavier or more awk- 
ward to carry than others. 
When all the baggage was 
packed, each man would bring 
a bit of stick or a pebble to my 
khidmatgar, who put them all 
into a cloth, shook them up, 
and then took them out at 
random, placing each one on a 
load. The man to whom the 
token belonged at once picked 
up the load, and there was 
never @ word of grumbling if 
it was an extra heavy one. 

I was @ little sorry to say 
good-bye to the yaks. They 
had given me a lot of amuse- 
ment, for of all animals I know, 
the yak is the most comical. 
Heavily built and made to look 
more massive by the fleece of 
long hair that covers all its 
lower part, almost sweeping 
the ground, and the enormous 
bushy tail into which it tucks 
its face when sleeping, the yak 
at first sight gives the impres- 
sion of a solemn and serious- 
minded beast. A somewhat 
doleful cast of countenance 
and a bored and uninterested 
demeanour add to this im- 
pression. Then suddenly this 
lugubrious brute discovers that, 
as the poet says, ‘ life is a jest.’ 
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Off it goes into the wildest 
dance, frolicking like a puppy, 
whisking its outrageous tail 
over its back, and expressing 
its jote de vivre in the sepulchral 
grunts which have earned it 
the name of Bos grunniens. 
The most uncheerful pessimist 
would have to laugh at a yak. 
He could not help it, even if it 
failed to shake his conviction 
that the country is going to the 
dogs. But I had to leave the 
yaks behind if I wanted to go 
ri di gablé and see Bidésa. 

Five or six hours’ steady 
marching brought us to the 
bank of a river. We followed 
the stream upwards till it was 
quite small, and at last Chézung 
gave the word to halt, saying 
that we could find no ground 
level enough to camp on above 
this point. So we pitched our 
tents on a fairly flat terrace not 
far from the river, glad to find 
ourselves within more easy 
reach of fuel, and we made all 
snug for the night. 

At dawn I routed out 
Chézung and another man, and 
after a hasty breakfast we 
started up-stream. The ground 
was @ mixture of rock and 
swamp, ankle-deep in water, 
and that water was bitterly 
cold. After a mile of splashing 
through it the valley narrowed 
in to a neck not a hundred 
yards wide. On the left hand 
towered a sheer rock-cliff, on 
the right 4 grass slope so steep 
that it would have been diffi- 
cult to climb, and between the 
two the valley was blocked by 
the snout of a great glacier. 

Sixty feet high or more it 
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rose, a grey ice-cliff, with stones 
of all sizes embedded in it. 
In the centre a big horse- 
shoe cave opened, from whose 
walls of green ice the river 
flowed out, a tiny stream. 
Chézung pointed to a pathway 
on the far side of the river 
which led up to the glacier, 
and to reach this we had to 
ford the stream. I had come 
for the last mile through 
swampy pools so cold that my 
feet were numb, but stepping 
into the stream under the ice- 
cliff felt like stepping out of 
hot water into cold. 

Up the path we clambered, 
into a wild confusion of huge 
boulders and débris of shattered 
rock, covering the ice com- 
pletely except where here and 
there a yawning cleft went 
down into some gulf below, or 
a deep pool of milky-blue water 
reflected the sky. Scrambling 
and slipping, snaking our way 
between boulders as big as a 
cottage and over scree as rough 
as any I ever saw, we worked 
along the glacier till the sides 
of the valley widened out. Then 
we turned to the left and 
climbed some way up a steep 
grass slope, by which time I 
was glad to sit down on an 
outcropping ledge of rock and 
take a rest. 

‘“ Bidsa!” said Chézung, 
waving his hand comprehen- 
sively towards the valley. I 
looked ; and I felt that if I 
never got a shot at a burrhel— 
if I never even saw one—Bidsa 
alone was worth coming all the 
way from the plains of India to 
see. There are some sights one 
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can never forget, and this was 
one of them. 

The valley opened out fan- 
wise to the east, its head ringed 
in by a vast amphitheatre of 
snow-peaks; above them the 
clear deep blue of a Tibetan 
sky. From their mighty flanks 
four great snowfields swept 
down between snaky black 
moraines, to form the rugged 


glacier that filled the trough of.- 


the valley. Where the four 
met the head of the glacier a 
mass of black rock threw up its 
craggy tusk some twelve hun- 
dred feet towards the sky, so 
steep that no snow could lodge 
on the sides. Huge and awful 
as it might look to one standing 
in its shadow, it was so dwarfed 
by the peaks around that it 
merely formed a striking centre- 
piece to a picture of exquisite 
beauty. 

Under my feet was the short 
sweet grass of the true alpine 
pastureland, spangled with wild 
flowers of every colour, spark- 
ling like jewels in the sunlight. 
On every terrace the tall ivory 
cones of the giant mountain- 
rhubarb stood out like great 
wax candles on God’s own 
altars. And over all brooded 
the deep mystical transcendent 
peace of the high hills. 


I would gladly have sat still 
for an hour, soaking myself in 
the splendour of that vision, 
but the two mountaineers be- 
side me had no esthetic sensi- 


bilities. To them this was an 
everyday sight, no more en- 
thralling than the view of Fleet 
Street to a Londoner, and their 
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one-ideaed intellects were just 
now centred on sheep. Sheep 
I had demanded, and sheep I 
must have. Chézung, with the 
telescopic vision which is the 
birthright of hillmen all the 
world over, had spotted a 
potential source of mutton, and 
the two drew my attention to 
it in great excitement. “Gnd!”’ 
(** Burrhel ! ’’) they cried, point- 
ing eagerly into the far distance. 
I pulled out my glasses, t'welve- 
power Goertz binoculars, and 
focussed them on the place. 
At first I could see nothing, but 
the men gave me a line on 
some far-off rocks, and sweep- 
ing the ground slowly and 
carefully with the glasses, I 
suddenly caught what they 
had long ago seen with the 
naked eye. Standing sentry 
on a pinnacle of granite was 
a burrhel ram, his horns out- 
lined like twin crescents against 
the snowbank behind him. He 
was two miles off at least, and 
even at that distance his horns 
looked big. 

A short study of the ground 
convinced us that if we could 
reach a certain corrie without 
being seen, we should have a 
good chance of a successful 
stalk. To do this meant a long 
detour, so we set off without 
delay. At this season the big 
rams leave the flocks and go 
by themselves in small parties, 
and it was possible that we 
might come on half a dozen 
grazing under the protection 
of the sentinel we had seen. 

For two hours or more we 
made our way along the hillside, 
creeping stealthily over each 
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ridge, under cover of what 
rocks there might be, and 
hurrying as much as possible 
when the next ridge hid us 
from view. But we were some 
three miles above sea-level, 
and the rarefied air made it 
impossible for me to go quickly. 
Many times I had to stop, 
completely out of breath. My 
men realised this, and pulling 
handfuls of the stunted arte- 
misia which grew here and 
there, crushed the leaves in 
their bands and told me to 
smell them. Some volatile 
principle in the scented leaves 
certainly gave me immediate 
relief from the breathless feel- 
ing, and’ I was able to push on. 

At last we reached the corrie 
towards which we had been 
working. The ram was still in 
his place, and, looking cauti- 
ously round a boulder, I could 
see him, not five hundred yards 
away. By climbing up another 
thousand feet I should be above 
and behind him, with the wind 
right for a stalk. But I was 
very tired, and lay down on 
the grass to rest before facing 
the climb. 

For the first time for more 
than an hour I was looking 
back down the valley, and to 
my dismay I saw, rolling up 
over the glacier, a mass of 
white cloud. In a few minutes 
it was on us, shutting out the 
sun and wrapping all the hill 
in @ smother of wet grey mist. 
To attempt a stalk was out of 
the question, as I could not 
see ten yards. For another 
hour we lay and shivered in 
the cold dank fog, then regret- 
fully gave it up as a bad job 
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and made our dejected way 
back to camp. 

That was the first of many 
disappointing days. As usually 
happens, I had taken my leave 
not at the best time but at the 
time when I could get it, and 
that was at the end of the rains. 
There was still much cloud 
about the hills, and the glacier 
valley seemed to draw it in 
likeafunnel. Sometimes earlier, 
sometimes later, the rolling 
mists would sweep into the 
glen, and then there was noth- 
ing to do but to go home. 

Yet I would not leave the 
place. Biédsa had caught me, 
and she held me. Even if the 
afternoon was a gloomy misery, 
the morning was sheer delight. 
Many an hour I spent, when 
no game was to be seen, sitting 
on the grass, while the sun 
blazed down on the wilderness 
of rock and rubble that covered 
the glacier below, melting the 
ice till it cracked with deep 
ringing musical notes that 
echoed round the hills. ‘“‘ The 
ice speaking,’’ my men called 
it, and its voice was good to 
hear. Flowers of a hundred 
kinds, most of them new to me 
in form and colour, studded the 
grass and made me keenly 
regret my deplorable ignorance 
of botany. Overhead a lammer- 
geier might soar past—I once 
saw twelve on the wing to- 
gether—and a puff of white 
smoke, miles away, followed 
after a long interval by a dull 
roar, might mark the fall of an 
avalanche. 

But above and beyond all 
else, literally and metaphori- 
cally, was the ring of white 
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giants that looked down on 
the valley from its eastern end, 
the least of them some twenty- 
three thousand feet high. 
Serene and grand they stood, 
backed by the clear blue sky, 
vast sheets of untrodden snow 
falling from their huge shoulders 
like royal robes to meet the 
flower-spangled grass of the 
lower slopes. There is some- 
thing in all of us (unless indeed 
we are too dull or too sophisti- 
cated to be reckoned as in- 
telligent beings) which responds 
inwardly to the call of the high 
places ; something that echoes 
the cry of the ancient poet-king, 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills.’ 

What is it ? 

I think that question has 
been well answered by a great 
seer of modern days—one who, 
like David, was a soldier with 
the heart of a poet—in speak- 
ing of these very Sikkim moun- 
tains. Here is his answer :— 

‘“¢ A sense of solemn elevation 
comes on us aS we view the 
mountains. We are uplifted. 
Our outlook on life seems all 
at once to have been brightened. 
And not only is there this sense 
of elevation; we seem puri- 
fied also. Meanness, pettiness, 
paltriness, seem to shrink away 
abashed at the sight of that 
radiant purity. The mountains 
have made appeal to and called 
forth from us all that is most 
pure and most noble within us, 
and aroused our highest aspira- 
tions - To anyone who 
really knows them, the littleness 
of man in comparison with 
these mighty mountains is not 
the impression made upon him. 
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He is not overawed and over- 
come by them. His soul goes 
out most lovingly to them 
because they have aroused all 
the greatness in his soul and 
purified it. ... ‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart,’ we are told, 
‘for they shall see God.’ And 
blessed are they who are able 
to ascend to a region like this, 
for here they cannot but be 
pure in heart, and cannot help 
seeing God... . They feel them- 
selves in a great Presence, and 
in a Presence with which they 
are most intimately in touch. 
And it is no dread Presence, 
but one which they delight to 
feel. Holiness is its essence, 
and their souls are purged and 
purified.” 

Not many of us can reach to 
such heights as Sir Francis 
Younghusband. In thought 
and word he is far above 
the common folk. Yet even 
common folk, you and I, can 
have moments of insight, when, 
though we cannot express it, 
we fee] dimly a little of what 
he describes. And I was not 
without such moments during 
the days when I wandered in 
Biésa. 

There were little incidents 
too, trifling perhaps, but a joy 
to anyone who loves the wild 
things. A startled musk-deer 
would dart away as I came 
round a corner, run a few yards, 
then stand and look at me with 
big trustful eyes. A flock of 
silver-grey snow-pigeons would 
circle quite close round our 
heads, wheel, and settle on a 
crag above. What appeared to 
be @ group of grey granite 
boulders, ‘ roches moutonnées ’ 
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as the geologists call them, 
would rise as we came near and 
file slowly up a side glen, a 
flock of burrhel, ewes and 
lambs, with a few young rams. 
It was wonderful to see how 
completely they faded from 
sight when crossing a scree, so 
exactly did their blue-grey 
coats match the granite back- 
ground, to reappear, as if from 
a tunnel, on the flower-scattered 
grass beyond. Now and again 
a wild shrill whistle would tell 
of a mondl pheasant, and per- 
haps a8 we passed he would 
spring from a clump of arte- 
misia and soar away across the 
valley, his dress of peacock- 
green, white, brown, and gold 
resplendent in the sunlight, 
most gorgeous of all Himalayan 
birds. And once, when a 
sudden squall of snow drove us 


for refuge under a great over- 
hanging rock which almost 
formed a small cave, there came, 
running in for shelter also, a 


covey of snow - partridges. 
Utterly fearless, they ran about 
our feet, their chocolate plum- 
age, flecked with white as if 
the whirling snowflakes had 
settled on them, showing off 
their coral-red beaks and legs. 
It happened on a day that 
the clouds came up later than 
usual, and I had a long morning 
on the hill, but as luck would 
have it, there were no shootable 
rams to be seen. It was past 
four o’clock when I got back to 
camp, and I found my whole 
retinue in a state of wild 
excitement. In a patois of five 
languages they poured out a 
torrent of information which I 
gradually disentangled. It ap- 


peared that from ten o’clock till 
one, a wholly unknown and 
marvellous beast had been graz- 
ing on the hill above the camp, 
after which he had walked 
round the corner and 
disappeared. 

“What was he like?” [ 
asked, and again the fountains 
of the great deep were broken 
up. When the flood of oratory 
had subsided a little, I called 
for silence, and made each man 
in turn give his impressions of 
the beast’s appearance. They 
were somewhat conflicting. He 
was like a yak, but he had no 
tail. He was like a horse with 
great horns. He was like a 
shapim (a serow), but he had a 
long tail. He was like a goat, 
but he was so big—and the 
speaker’s hands went high 
above his head. He was like 
@ tiger with big horns and no 
tail. (This last from my khid- 
maigar, who, I believe, had 
never seen a tiger in his life.) 
Anyway, however they might 
differ on unimportant details 
such as size, shape, the matter 
of horns and a tail, and so on, 
the one cardinal point on which 
all were agreed was that the 
monster breathed fire, and that 
smoke came out of his mouth. 

I tried vainly to construct a 
composite picture of any animal 
on earth from the descriptions 
T had heard, but the only beasts 
they suggested were the living 
creatures that Ezekiel saw in 
his vision by the River Chebar, 
or the equally aberrant freaks 
of Nature which Maeldin met 
with on his memorable voyage 
round the Atlantic. Anyhow, 
the clouds were down in a solid 
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mass over all the valley, and 
nothing could be done before 
morning, 80 I had my tub and 
dinner and went to bed. 
Thinking the matter over, 
an idea came to me. The 
so-called Sikkim Stag has been 
extinct for many years in 
Sikkim, but the Resident 
had told me that he believed 
it still to exist in the 


Chumbi Valley, to the east,. 


which is Tibetan territory. He 
himself had seen and measured 
a pair of shed antlers, brought 
across the passes by a Tibetan 
and sold to an Englishman, 
which were sixty-four inches 
from burr to point and nine 
and three-quarter inches round 
the beam. And dreaming of 
another such head, I fell asleep. 

I was up at dawn, and with 
three or four of the men I set 
out to solve the mystery. Not 
fifty yards from my tent we 
came on slot, a broad slot with 
blunt claws, of a size which 
would have given an Exmoor 
harbourer the shock of his life. 
The stag had passed close to 
our camp during the night, and 
gone down the valley. We 
took up the trail and ran it 
along the mountain-side, steep 
rough ground, but the animal 
had travelled in a straight line, 
not turning aside for anything. 
At one point he had scraped 
under a stunted juniper which 
grew almost horizontally out 
of the hill, and had left on the 
ground a pinch of dark blackish- 
red hair, which I carefully 
collected and put into an en- 
velope. For more than a mile 
we followed the trail. Then 
it took us into the wide belt of 
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rhododendron that contoured 
the hill, and here we lost it. 
Under the bushes was nothing 
but coarse gravel and broken 
stone which held no tracks, and 
the rhododendron was too stiff, 
leaf and twig, to show any sign 
of an animal having gone 
through it. After several wide 
but fruitless casts, we aban- 
doned the chase. 

Still, I was thrilled at the 
discovery. Not long before, 
Lydekker, the acknowledged 
authority on the deer of the 
world, had stated in print that 
the shou, the Sikkim Stag, did 
not exist in the Chumbi Valley. 
So next morning we ran the 
back-trail of our fire-breathing 
monster, which took us to the 
scrambling path up the glacier- 
snout, for more than two miles 
along the knife-edged ridge of 
the southern moraine, not a 
yard wide, where his tracks 
showed deeply in the soft 
gravel, and back to the great 
snowfield leading up to the 
Ghora La, a high pass that 
drops to the Chumbi Valley 
on the far side. It was not 
till Younghusband’s expedition 
went to Lhasa, several years 
later, that these deer were 
actually found in that country. 
Thad forestalled this revelation, 
but I was not in a position to 
prove it to the world. 

How I longed to be able to 
recall my promise to the Resi- 
dent; to be free to cross the 
Ghora La! True, it was a pass 
in name rather than in fact, a 
saddle three or four thousand 
feet higher than Mont Blanc, 
flanked by peaks towering five 
thousand feet above it. The 
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pass was never clear of snow, 
and was never used for traffic. 
Still, it was not impassable, 
and it led into the Chumbi 
Valley. Of all places beyond 
this border, the Chumbi Valley 
was the one I most wanted to 
explore. For many years poli- 
tical considerations had closed 
it to all Europeans, but for 
various reasons it attracted me 
strongly. 

To begin with, it is the one 
and only easy open road from 
the plateau of Central Asia to 
the plains of India. Down this 
road, in all probability, came 
wave after wave of the Mon- 
golian migrants whom we know 
today' under many names, 
Gurkhas, Burmans, Kachins, 
Bhutanese—who knows what 
wandering tribes, now lost ? 
The archeologist finds traces 
of them throughout the vast 
peninsula of India, even to 
Coorg and Malabar. And to 
some of us at least, there is 
magic in the ancient roads that 
have rung for scores of centuries 
to the tramp of armies, the 
passing of caravans, and the 
feet of roving tribes; in the 
defiles—mountain-pass or river- 
ford—where invasion upon in- 
vasion has been met and fought. 
The Great Silkk Road; the 
passes of the Alps and Car- 
pathians; the Gap of the 
North; the Corniche, along 
which the legions marched to 
garrison Spain; the Palghat 
Gap; Panipat, where the 
Jumna fords have many a time 
run red; the grim cleft in wild 
tangled hills which men call 
the Khyber—do not their very 
names stir our blood ? 


Moreover, for a mission to 
Lhasa this Chumbi Valley 
formed the natural route. Up- 
to-date information about it 
would, I felt sure, be of interest 
to certain exalted people at 
Simla. And now there was the 
additional lure of the Sikkim 
Stag. But my word was given 
to the Resident, and I must 
stand by it. So I sadly turned 
my back on the Ghora La and 
went home. 

A few days later a promising 
stalk of three fair-sized rams 
was again spoiled by the cloud 
invasion. In no very good 
humour I was making my way 
back to camp. Between the 
hill and the glacier ran a deep 
trench, formed by the thrust 
of the winter snows, which, 
slipping down the hill, piled 
up @ high sharp-edged moraine 
on each side of the glacier. 
When they melted, a V-shaped 
gully was left, down which 
trickled a tiny stream. This 
gully made a fairly easy path 
to within a short distance of 
the glacier-snout, and we were 
walking along it, Chézung, I, 
and a man called Lopseng, in 
a dense smother of clammy wet 
fog. Suddenly a gust of wind 
coming up the gully tore the 
fog asunder, sweeping it up- 
wards and outwards. In a 
moment we were in bright air. 
The sun was shining again, and 
a space of a few hundred acres 
was clear of cloud. 

Some impulse made me look 
upwards. A rocky, knife-edged 
ridge towered above us, tre- 
mendously steep, its side 
weathered into small terraces 
of grass. And on one of those 
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terraces ten burrhel rams were 
quietly grazing. 

All ten of them had fine 
heads, but three stood out 
from the rest. Two were mag- 
nificent animals, carrying huge 
horns of perfect shape. The 
third was by far the largest 
burrhel I have ever seen, nearly 
white with age. His horns were 
of enormous girth, but worn 
down at the points to much 


less than their full length. He 


fairly dwarfed even the two 
who came next to him in size, 
and either of them was a 
trophy of which any hunter 
might be proud. 

There was no time to lose, 
for at any moment the clouds 
might swing back. The rams 
must have seen us, but they 
had not got our wind, and were 
not alarmed. They were little 
more than a quarter-mile away, 
and perhaps eight or nine 
hundred feet above us. By 
getting back to the other side 
of the ridge, I could climb 
unseen to a point above them, 
from which I should get a shot 
at easy range. And what wind 
there might be would be blow- 
ing from them to me, over the 
top of the ridge. An ideal 
position for a stalk. 

Reckoning on the fact that 
animals seem unable to count, 
I made my plans quickly. We 
all three slipped in close to the 
hill where the rams could not 
see us. I told the two men to 
come out at once, climb the 
moraine, and sit on the top, 
in full view of the burrhel. I 
felt sure that the sight of two 
men sitting still would not 
disturb them, but that it would 
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hold their attention and help 
me to approach them unseen. 
Then I doubled back under 
cover of the hill till I was round 
the corner of the spur, and 
began the stalk. 

As my objective I took a 
rock a little higher up than the 
rams, which meant a climb of 
about a thousand feet. By 
this time I was in hard con- 
dition and inured to the rarefied 
air, but the re-entrant up 
which I was climbing was 
extremely steep, in places it 
seemed almost vertical, and 
it was a full half-hour before 
I reached the rock. The air 
was still clear, but the sun was 
hidden by clouds, and I knew 
that time was precious. I had 
only fifty yards to go to reach 
the ridge from which I expected 
to get a close shot at the big 
ram. 

I covered forty yards, but 
I was panting so from the 
climb that I lay down to get 
my breath and steady my 
nerves before crawling up to 
the top. Five minutes more, 
and the prize was mine if I 
could only hold straight. But 
at that moment a furious squall 
of sleety hail burst in my face. 
I could not see a yard against 
it. I pulled my hat over my 
eyes and lay shivering for ten 
minutes till it blew over and 
the sun came out again. 

Very cautiously I crept up 
to the crest of the ridge and 
peeped over it from behind a 
big stone. I had hit off the 
place to a nicety. The terrace 
on which the sheep had been 
grazing was just below me, 
not eighty yards away. But 
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there was not a single ram to 
be seen. 

I looked in every direction. 
Two or three hundred yards 
above me was a huge outcrop 
of jagged granite rock, and as 
I moved slowly up the ridge, 
searching every fold in the 
ground for a sign of the 
vanished rams, I heard a long 
shrill whistle from among those 
rocks, the alarm cry of a 
burrhel. And then the cloud 
swept up all round me, blotting 
out everything. 

That finished it. I had lost 
the game, and there was nothing 
to be done but to rejoin my 
men and get back to camp. 
The climb up that hill had been 
bad, but it was ten times worse 
coming down, in a smother of 
fog through which I could 
barely see six feet ahead. I 
had several falls, though luckily 
no bad ones, but my hands 
and knees were bleeding freely 
before I got to the bottom. I 
shouted to the men, who joined 
me in a few minutes and told 
me that the burrhel had grazed 
quietly until the hail began. 
Then they had shaken them- 
selves and run up into the 
rocks from which I had heard 
the alarm-cry given. So that 
squall of hail had cost me what 
was probably a record head. 

My time was running short, 
and only a few days were left 
before I must start for the 
plains. -But I could not leave 
without another try for the 
big ram. To take my camp 
higher was out of the question, 
so I decided to spend my last 
three days bivouacking in the 
little cave where we and the 


snow -partridges had found 
shelter from the squall. I took 
a very light kit, a sleeping-bag, 
a ground-sheet, three days’ 
food, and a mess-tin to cook 
in. I picked Chézung and 
Lopseng to stay with me, and 
some of the other men carried 
up @ good supply of rhodo- 
dendron wood for fuel, as we 
knew the nights would be cold. 
They helped to build a wall of 
dry stones round the little cave 
as @ wind-break, and then 
returned to the camp. 

For two days we searched 
everywhere for the big rams, 
but without success. They 
seemed to have disappeared, 
but in truth the valley was so 
large that one could not cover 
half the ground in two days. 
The summer snow-line was at 
its highest point, which meant 
an enormous extent of grazing 
land free of snow. One day, 
when on the edge of the per- 
petual snow, I was surprised 
to see clouds of steam rising 
into the air, and on exploring 
the place I found, gushing out 
from under a great snow-bank, 
@ spring so hot that I could 
barely hold my hand in it. 

On the third day I was 
leaning on a rock, sweeping all 
the ground in sight with my 
glasses, when suddenly I saw, 
turning a corner some few 
hundred yards distant, three 
rams, coming in our direction. 
The two men were squatting 
behind me, quite hidden, but 
from the waist up I was in full 
view. Very slowly, inch by 
inch, I lowered myself behind 
the rock, trusting that if I 
made no quick movement the 
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sheep would not spot me. Nor 
did they. They walked past 
me not more than fifty yards 
away, and I dropped the biggest, 
only a very moderate head, but 
at least a good feed for all my 
men, who, Buddhists as they 
were, were ready enough to 
eat any sort of meat, provided 
somebody else killed it. 

That evening we had a great 
dinner of fresh mutton in our 
little cave, and as we all sat 
together and cooked over the 
same fire, I had an object- 
lesson in making tea @ la 
mode de Tibet. A cooking-pot 
was filled with water, and 
a handful of tea was put in, 
followed by two or three hand- 
fuls of barley-meal and half a 
dozen chunks of fat mutton, 
together with a lump of rancid 
butter as big as a golf ball. 
Then it was put on the fire and 
continually stirred with the 
blade of a ban. When the 
meat was half cooked, it was 
fished out with the long knife, 
thrown on to hot embers for a 
few minutes, and then de- 
voured with every sign of great 
enjoyment. After the tea had 
simmered long enough, it was 
poured out into the little 
wooden bowls and drunk, even 
the tea-leaves being carefully 
licked up. 

When the meal was finished, 
each man licked his wooden 
cup clean, stowed it away in 
the breast of his long woollen 
coat, and the three of us 
settled down as usual to a 
smoke and a yarn round the 
fire. Lopseng was smoking 
fine-cut Chinese tobacco in a 
Chinese pipe with a small brass 
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bowl and a big bamboo stem 
tipped with a mouth-piece of 
inferior jade. Chézung rolled 
himself cigarettes of Virginian 
tobacco in Austrian cigarette- 
papers, and both men used 
Swedish matches. Even in the 
wilds of High Asia trade goods 
have an international flavour. 

During our talk I asked 
Chézung if he had ever heard 
of Ovis ammon in these parts, 
describing the animal as well 
a8 I could, as being larger than 
a burrhel, and with massive 
curled horns. He shook his 
head. 

“There are none of them 
here,” he said. 

But Lopseng, who had been 
listening, cut in. 

“* Nyen,” he said. ‘ Those 
are nyen. I have seen them.” 

‘¢ Where ? ” I asked. 

“In Tibet,” said he. “TI 
have been over the Donkia La, 
and in the hills there I saw 
nyen. And beyond the Donkia 
La there lives a lama, a very 
holy man, who feeds them.” 

“* Feeds the nyen?”’ I asked 
in amazement. “Has he a 
flock of them, a8 you keep yaks 
and goats ? ” 

“No, they are’the wild nyen 
of the hills. But when the big 
snow falls, they come down the 
hill into the valley where he 
lives. In the summer he cuts 
much grass and dries it in the 
sun. He has made a house for 
the nyen, and when they come 
down, he puts grass into that 
house daily. They go in and 
eat it.” 

“They are not afraid of 
him ? ” 


“Qh no. They know he is 
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their friend and would not 
hurt them. And by feeding 
them he becomes more holy. 
For it is good to feed all that 
are hungry, even as you are 
feeding us today.”’ 

The idea of stall-feeding Ovis 
ammon was @ new and startling 
one to me. But I see no reason 
to disbelieve the story. It was 
told with a perfect air of truth, 
and I have heard many tales 
of the way in which Eastern 
hermits, who never take life, 
establish friendly relations with 
the wild animals. Moreover, 
in the many weeks I spent alone 
with these Laching men, I 
never found one of them telling 
a falsehood. Lazy they may be, 
but time is of little account in 
the high hills, and they can 
be energetic enough when neces- 
sary. Dirty they undoubtedly 
are, but washing in cold water 
at fifteen thousand feet is a 
grisly virtue. Liars they are 
not, so far aS my experience 
goes, and this I count to them 
for righteousness. Truth is not 
@ common quality in Asia. 


The following day was my 
last in the enchanted valley. 
I must break camp on the 
morrow and go back to heat, 
dust, flies, and the day’s work. 
My trip had been a failure. I 
had not managed to penetrate 
@ yard into Tibet, or to learn 
anything that might qualify 
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me for a job on the coming 
expedition. Nor had I even a 
decent head of game to show 
as the result of two months’ 
shooting leave. No. My trip 
was @ failure. 

And yet, was it? I had seen 
new lands and talked with men 
of unfamiliar types. I had 
heard new things and I had 
learned new things, for we are 
always learning, so long as we 
live. I had met with kindliness 
and goodwill from many, ill- 
will from none, and that is no 
small thing in this world. 

And I had found Bidésa. 

I have seen many mountain 
ranges in many lands, and 
many spots of great beauty 
among them. But none can 
compare with Biésa. None of 
them have left the same vivid 
imprint on my memory. De- 
scriptions of scenery are always 
inadequate and usually boring, 
but if you do not believe me, go 
and see the place yourself. 
You may not get one of the 
big rams ; you may have even 
less luck than I had, so far as 
sport is concerned. But if you 
are of the right stamp, you 
will come back with an un- 
forgettable memory ; you will 
have steeped your soul in the 
glory of Creation and the divine 
peace of the high places; and 
you will have learned to say, 
with the pious Muslim, “ Allah 
akbar!’ (‘God is very great !’’) 
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